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Kinship Terminology and Evolution’ 


ELMAN R. SERVICE 
University of Michigan 


INSHIP terms are aspects of social life and in some important measure 
their patterns must be determined by characteristics of the society itself. 
So far as I know, no modern anthropologists have disagreed with this notion 
except for certain reservations expressed by A. L. Kroeber (latest statement 
1952:169-174), E. W. Gifford (1940), and M. E. Opler (1937). If it has any 
virtue as a generalization, however, we should expect that the tremendous 
changes in types of society from the simple hunting-gathering bands to the 
complex modern states which have accompanied the evolution of culture would 
be reflected in significant and far-reaching alterations in basic patterns of kin- 
ship terminology that could be understood in relation to that evolution. 
But apparently such a logical expectation remains unfulfilled. G. P. Mur- 
dock states in his influential Social Structure: 
... there is no inevitable sequence of social forms nor any necessary association between particu- 


lar rules of residence or descent or particular types of kin groups or kinship terms and levels of 
culture, types of economy, or forms of government or class structure (1949: 200). 


And again: 


The forms of social organization, indeed, appear to show a striking lack of correlation with levels or 
types of technology, economy, property rights, class structure, or political integration . . . an 
objective classification of societies in terms of their similarities in social structure results in group- 
ing together under the same specific type and sub-type such dissimilar peoples as the New England 
Yankees and the forest-dwelling Negritoes of the Andaman Islands . . . [Numerous further ex- 
amples]. Nowhere does even a revised evolutionism find a shred of support (1949: 187). 


L. A. White, in his recent Evolution of Culture remarks: 


Morgan’s theory of the evolution of the various forms of the family and their concomitant sys- 
tems of kinship has been obsolete for decades. And no one since his day has been able to work out 
and establish a valid theory of the evolution of kinship systems (1959: 135). 


In the following pages I hope to show the relationship of kinds of termino- 
logical patterns to levels or stages of cultural evolution. The solution proposed 
isa simple one, but first the way must be prepared by arguing certain premises 
about the nature of evolution and of kinship terminologies. I shall also propose 
some new kinds of classifications of terminological patterns, inasmuch as it is 
possible that the rciation of these patterns to evolutionary levels of social 
organization has been obscured by the classifications that are now well 
established. That is to say, typologies such as “Crow,” “Omaha,” ‘“‘Dakota- 
Iroquois,” or “‘bifurcate-merging,” “‘bifurcate-collateral,” and “lineal”? may 
be useful for certain kinds of studies but not appropriate for the present ques- 
tion. The new classifications have as a first purpose the solution of the evolu- 
tionary problem, which, of course, is a most general one, but they have some 
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further uses in several more specific kinds of problems which I shall suggest 
briefly at the end of this paper. 


TWO PERSPECTIVES ON EVOLUTION 


There are many definitions of evolution and a good number of them would 
be acceptable for the present purpose. Julian Huxley’s is simple and general 
and will do for cultural as well as biological phenomena: ‘‘Evolution may be 
regarded as the process by which the utilization of the earth’s resources by 
living matter is rendered progressively more efficient” (1943:387). It should 
be noted that this definition refers to life as a whole; it is concerned with what 
might be called total evolution and can be seen as including man’s cultural 
means of capturing energy as well as the biological means of all lower life 
forms. 

The total system evolves as a totality. This is a justifiable way of looking 
at evolution because every specific life form is in a very real sense interrelated, 
directly and indirectly, with all the others. Nevertheless, life and culture are 
more often viewed as a great series of distinct and particular material organiza- 
tions of energy, which, of course, is a useful perspective for many questions. 
Life as a whole moves in the general direction of improved energy-capture by 
diverging into specific forms that are each adapted to a particular kind of en- 
ergy-capture in a particular environment. Thus life as a total system has a 
single evolutionary direction, while specific forms take diverse routes in adap- 
tation. 

Evolution, therefore, can be seen from two wholly different perspectives. 
On the one hand, our interest may be centered on particular phylogenetic lines 
and their progress in increasing their adaptive specialization, their adjustment 
to the environment. This is the “descent with modification,” the ‘‘origin of 
species,’ in Darwin’s terms. In this perspective, advance is always relative, 
relative to the particular environment and to the special problems it creates. 
There is no absolute criterion for a general comparison of adaptive advances; 
the development of greater size, fur, fins, or whatever may mean advance in 
one environment but not in another. This perspective we may call specific 
evolution in order to separate it clearly from the other, that of general evolution.” 

General evolution is the perspective on total evolution which is concerned 
with progress as such, the emergence of higher forms, rather than improved 
adaptation to a particular environment. The criterion of progress, therefore, 
is not stated in relative terms. It is a measurement stage by stage in such abso- 
lute terms as amount of energy captured and built-in or by the complexity 
of the resulting organization. 

A further difference in the two perspectives is important for a discussion 
of evolution in relation to kinship terminology. Specific evolution is concerned 
with the progression of related forms as one succeeds another in the process of 
adaptive specialization. The classification of forms employed is normally phy- 
logenetic taxonomy, therefore, and whole populations are the units of investi- 
gation. When the concern is with general progress, however, the units become 
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forms as forms and the typology is not phylogenetic. The phylogenetic rela- 
tionship of the forms is not relevant just as particular environments are not 
relevant. The typology in this context is concerned with the salient charac- 
teristics which will define the stages to which forms will be assigned regardless 
of their relationship. Man is not descended from the rainbow trout; they are 
species contemporary to each other and differently adapted to different en- 
vironments. But man occupies a stage in general evolution higher than that 
of the trout. 

The discrimination of specific from general evolution must be made in order 
to avoid confusion in the discussion to follow. Ordinarily ‘‘evolution” in 19th 
century anthropology and in the modern work of Childe and White has meant 
general evolution. On the other hand, in recent years Julian Steward (1955) 
has pioneered in cultural ecological (adaptive) studies—which could be con- 
sidered studies in specific evolution—and in “multilinear evolution,” the study 
of parallel adaptations in different specific evolutionary lines. A number of 
people have accepted his ideas and specific evolution has finally found a home 
in modern anthropological theory. But this change in the usage of the word 
evolution can get us into trouble here. If this paper is devoted to the relation 
of kinship terminologies to ‘‘evolution,” in which sense are we to use the 
word? 

The problem as stated is concerned with general evolution; the above- 
quoted remarks of Murdock and White refer to over-all stages in cultural evo- 
lution. If specific evolution were the issue, then we find many studies which re- 
late changes in terminological patterns to changes in specific adaptation. In 
fact, it is necessary only to mention the names of Lowie, Radcliffe-Brown, 
Eggan, Spoehr, as well as White and Murdock, to call to the reader’s mind 
some of the salient contributions of that order. And Murdock himself recently 
(1959) titled an essay “Evolution in Social Organization” in which he gave a 
detailed analysis of a particular “very concrete process of orderly adaptive 
change”’ which, in part at least, involved changes in kinship terminology. But 
now Murdock very explicitly limits the meaning of evolution to what is here 
called specific evolution in this later reconsideration of the problem. 

The problem, then, will be addressed in terms of the relationship of kinds 
or types of nomenclatures to levels or stages of the progressively greater social 
complexity manifest in general cultural evolution. Because the general per- 
spective requires a classification which is not phylogenetic (or “historic’’) but 
one which discriminates types or categories of forms appropriate for the 
question, it is necessary now to discuss the nature of kinship terms in order 
to propose a different way of classifying them. 


WHAT ARE KINSHIP TERMS? 


It is unnecessary to review the early debates as to whether, or to what ex- 
tent, kinship terms are related to social life. Today nearly everyone agrees 
that kinship terms are somehow “‘social.’”’ Yet there seems to be some ambigu- 
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ity and vagueness in such a statement. In what ways, precisely, are kin terms 
social? 

In the literature of anthropology there are two distinguishable points of 
view as to the relation of kin terms to society or social life. On the one hand 
there is the judgment of Lewis H. Morgan (1871) that kinship terminologies 
are “systems of consanguinity and affinity,” that they have to do with a 
people’s recognition of their genealogical relationships and therefore describe 
to us the actual organization of the kinship order (or sometimes an anterior 
form of it). On the other hand there is the idea, argued by Radcliffe-Brown 
(1952 and elsewhere), that kinship terms are like ‘“‘signposts”’ to interpersonal 
conduct or etiquette, with implications of appropriate reciprocal rights, duties, 
privileges, and obligations. There is a superficial resemblance between these 
two views, perhaps, but also a basic difference which can lead us in two quite 
different directions. They are both ‘“‘sociological” theories of kinship termi- 
nology, true, but they refer to quite different aspects of social life, to the gene- 
alogical organization as such and to patterns in the conduct of interpersonal 
relations. 

That these two views are not identical was manifested during the earliest 
years of kinship studies in the Morgan-McLennan controversy. Morgan argued 
that kinship terminologies reflected the forms of marriage and the related 
makeup of the family (1908:516-531); McLennan replied that they were 
merely forms of mutual salutations and were not related to actual blood ties at 
all. McLennan seems to be largely forgotten today, but I submit here that he 
had a point; I think he was about half-right or at least as right as Morgan. 

Morgan won the argument in the sense that his view has survived in his 
name and McLennan’s has not. There are evidences that many people today 
think of kinship terminology as giving somehow a genealogical picture of the 
society. Winick’s recent Dictionary of Anthropology (1956) expresses succinctly 
this widespread view: “Kinship: The social recognition and expression of 
genealogical relationships, both consanguineal and affinal.’? When anthropolo- 
gists use the words “kinship,” ‘“‘kinship system,” and “‘social organization”’ to 
mean sometimes the pattern of terminology and sometimes the actual genea- 
logical organization of the society or both simultaneously—and many do this 
—it would seem that Morgan’s view is still implied, however unwittingly. 

Clearly there is something wrong, or somewhat wrong, with the assumption 
that kinship terms function as labels for the actual parts of the society. Were 
it wholly correct then there would have been no argument possible in the first 
place and the problem we are considering here would not exist. Despite many 
attempts, however, no one has succeeded in showing that there is, in fact, a 
simple direct correlation between an actual genealogical form of a society and 
a particular kind of kinship terminology. 

The view of Radcliffe-Brown and his students permits a rather different 
perspective on the question. To paraphrase him, kinship terms are used in 
address and reference as denotative of social positions relevant to interper- 
sonal conduct. They are, therefore, a form of status terminology. Munroe 
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Edmonson, who has recently written on the question of the relationship of 
terminologies to social organizations, defines a status term as ‘‘a word designat- 
ing a class of individuals occupying (simultaneously or serially) a single posi- 
tion in the social system, with specific defining patterns of rights and duties, 
the fulfillment of which is legitimized and guaranteed by sanctions” (1958:6). 
Henceforth, I shall use “status term” with this meaning. Kinship terminology, 
it is apparent, is a category within status terminology—a subspecies of it, so to 
speak. Kinship terms are status terms which are familistic; other status terms, 
such as “Lord,” “‘Doctor,” or “Angakok,” are nonfamilistic. 

If kinship terms are a kind of status terminology and relevant to interper- 
sonal behavior then they are, of course, related to the actual organization of 
the society. But it is important to remember that for the very reason that 
their use is in the context of interpersonal relations they are related to the 
total society only partially, in certain ways only; they do not adequately ‘‘re- 
flect”’ the society. Many aspects of social organization are not relevant to 
status considerations and others that might be are not recognized as such by 
the people. Status terms in modern U.S.A. may refer to certain important 
occupations, for example, but not precisely to wealth differences as such, nor 
to social class as such. This does not mean that wealth and class differences 
are not important aspects of American society. Polynesian generational terms 
and titles in status usage have overridden such genealogical considerations as 
the distinction between cousins and siblings, but again, this does not mean 
that the genealogical distinction does not exist in Polynesian society. And in 
some Australian societies moieties, sections, and subsections really exist but 
are not named as status positions whereas in others they are. Or take the case 
of teknonymous terms: the status ‘father’ is more important than that of 
“husband” in some situations and will predominate in interpersonal usage, 
but we know that the social position of husband does in fact still exist in those 
situations. 

It seems probable that such different views as Morgan’s and Radcliffe- 
Brown’s can exist side by side without everyone seeing one as obviously correct 
and the other incorrect because kinship terms themselves are actually ambigu- 
ous as words. That is to say, a given word such as “‘father”’ can in fact function 
in one usage as a label identifying a person’s genealogical position, “‘progeni- 
tor” let us say, with no reference whatever to status in interpersonal conduct 

the father even could have been dead for twenty years. On the other hand 
the same word might label a status relevant to conduct which includes persons 
who are not progenitors and can even be extended metaphorically in such us- 
sages as “‘Father Sun” with no relevance to the actual genealogical structure of 
the society. The meaning of the word “‘father’”’ depends on the context of its 
use, just as does that of many other words. 

An informant can sit down and give labels, make a word picture, of the 
genealogical structure of his society as he understands it. But the words and 
word-combinations he uses may be different from the status terms of address 
and reference, and even when they are the same words they have a different 
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meaning. D. D. Lee (1940) showed this clearly in an interesting study of the 
use of kin terms among the Wintun. Thi, means that an ethnologist must use 
some methodological caution in making a list of kin terms so as to know which 
are status terms and which are not. While reading Morgan’s journals (Morgan 
1959) I noticed that his method could not lead to the uncovering of status 
terms except accidentally; he was trying to reconstruct the actual genealogical 
tables of the Indian tribes. It may be that his dedication to this single purpose 
is the cause of some of the discrepancies between his findings and those of 
later investigators. 

It would appear that it is the use of kinship terms as status terms that has 
caused the difficulty in relating terminologies to actual social organizations. 
Status terms are only incomplete pictures of an objectively describable social 
structure. Nevertheless, it seems obvious that if status terms refer to social 
positions significant for interpersonal conduct, then they will probably become 
greater in number and variety as society grows in complexity, i.e., includes 
more status positions.* 

It is probably also obvious that we have overcome part of the problem of 
relating kinship terminology to evolution simply by subsuming kinship term- 
inology under the broader category of status terminology. Joseph Greenberg 
(1957) established a precedent for this procedure when he discussed the relation 
of language to evolution by treating language as an aspect of the larger cate- 
gory “communication.” He then deftly made clear the functional relationship 
of language to communication and related the changes in communication to 
cultural evolution. Kinship terminology, like language, does not autonomously 
undergo evolution; it is a subsidiary aspect of a greater functional entity. 

But there is more to be discussed. We also want to know what new kinds of 
social groups evolve, and what is the relationship of familistic status terms 
to other kinds of status terms in the totality of change. 


FOUR KINDS OF STATUS TERMS 


As already suggested, status terms can be divided into two basic sub- 
divisions, familistic and nonfamilistic. Familistic terms include any named 
social positions which are found in a group of kindred or which have as their 
prototypes or derivations such positions—that is, any familial or “family- 
like” terms. Families are internally differentiated by certain genealogical or 
quasi-genealogical and affinal social relationships and by sex and age distinc- 
tions. Some of these criteria of social differentiation may be extended beyond 
the actual kin group. Intermarrying moieties (as generalized affinal groups), 
age-grades, and the Australian classes are groups defined in family-like terms 
with family-like relations among them. All of these I shall call familistic and 
when they are named as status positions relating to interpersonal conduct the 
names are familistic status terms. 

Examples of status positions that are nonfamilistic are such things as occu- 
pational specializations, political offices, social classes, and the like. When the 
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names or titles related to such positions are used and affect interpersonal con- 
duct then they are nonfamilistic status terms. 

There is another useful way of discriminating status terms into two kinds. 
A term which specifies a social position relative to another particular person— 
an “‘ego”’—could be called egocentric. One which specifies a social position rela- 
tive to the structure of the society itself could be called sociocentric. A few 
examples should make this distinction clear. 

“(My) son,” “‘(his) uncle,” “(your) wife,” ‘(Absolom’s) father,’ ‘““The 
(Dean’s) Secretary,” are egocentric status terms in their normal use. They may 
be either terms of address or reference or both (sometimes the same term is 
used either way), but the status exists always with respect to a relationship /o 
somebody. The egos are placed in parentheses in the above examples because 
they do not always need to be specified. But when they are not actually speci- 
fied, the context must always reveal who they are, for the egocentrically de- 
fined social position depends on two things: the kind of relationship to ego and 
who the ego is—the grandfather relationship is one thing, but my grandfather 
might not be your grandfather. In short, the ‘“‘kinship terminology” that an- 
thropology professors diagram on blackboards is usually an egocentric system. 

Sociocentric terms refer to social positions in the society itself, not to a 
relationship with another person. Names of moieties and clans, occupational 
specialties and guilds, socioeconomic classes, titles of office, names of family 
lines, place of birth, and so on, all may in certain social contexts, in some so- 
ciety or another, function as status terms. All refer to a person’s position in 
the society at large and thus are sociocentric. A person is in this status no 
matter who is addressing or referring to him. 

A distinction similar to the present egocentric-sociocentric dichotomy has 
been made in three recent works, apparently independently (Goodenough 
1951:104—-105; Romney and Epling 1958:64 and White 1959:123). They call 
ordinary egocentric kinship terms “relative,” while terms referring to groups 
like classes and clans are ‘“‘absolute.”” The ‘‘relative-absolute” dichotomy is 
suggestive but there is a difficulty. Egocentric terms are relative, true, but 
always relative to a particular ego. Yet sociocentric terms are also sometimes 
relative; the point is that they are relative to objective groups in the society. 
Thus, a member of a generation grade may have a sociocentric label, let us say 
apo, but whether this term is used instead of another depends on the genera- 
tion grade of the person addressing him. He may be apo to the younger genera- 
tion, something else to his contemporaries, and still another term might be 
used by his elders. But note: he is still in a sociocentric social position, the gen- 
eration grade, which can be described and labeled objectively, and so is the 
person addressing him. The relativity in this situation is that of differing socio- 
centric groups rather than particular egos. 

At this point it may be well to emphasize again the significance of context. 
One cannot tell whether a given word is egocentric or sociocentric, or even 
whether it is in fact a status term, just by looking at it. For example, is the 
word ‘‘father” egocentric or sociocentric? Answer: it all depends... You 
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say to your own father: ‘Yes, Father, I shall heed your advice.” Father is here 
an egocentric status term. You reply to a Catholic priest: “Yes, Father, I 
shall heed your advice.” In this case the term is sociocentric, a title used for a 
category of persons in the society—the priest is not the father of anybody. 
Many other terms have been borrowed, so to speak, >r derived from egocentric 
usage to label whole groups sociocentrically. “Grandfather” or sometimes 
‘uncle’ are terms used in many societies to label not only those relatives 
of particular persons but also for any person of the class “‘old men” or “re- 
spected men.” Take the statement: ““Why don’t you help that old lady? She 
may be somebody’s mother.” She may be a mother, a person of an age, sex, 
and familial position that merits a kind of general respect no matter whose 
mother she is. Similarly, to be a wife—a member of the general class “married 
women’’—is sociocentric and a very different usage from specifying the Presi- 
dent’s wife, your wife, or the prisoner’s wife. Members of unions such as the 
Brotherhood of Railway Engineers address each other as “‘brother,” a socio- 
centric term in this case, but they are not confused by the fact that the word 
also has an egocentric usage with a quite different meaning. All of this should 
be no more confusing than any discussion of the meaning of words; some are 
more ambiguous than others, but in all cases the present meaning is related 
to the present context. 

It is apparent that the two kinds of subdivisions, familistic-nonfamilistic 
and egocentric-sociocentric, cut across each other. Any status term, therefore, 
can be assigned to one of four categories. They are illustrated below with 
examples which have status value in social contexts that can be readily sup- 
plied by the imagination. 


Egocentric-Familistic Sociocentric-Familistic 
Terms of address: “Son,” “Mom,” Terms of address: “Brother, can you spare a 
“Auntie,” “Dad.” dime”’ (“‘Brother”’ is used here to suggest equal- 
Terms of reference: ‘“‘John’s son,” ity and mutual dependence); “Sonny,” 
“Your old man,” “My kid,” “Gramps” (when age or generational status is 
“She’s my sister-in-law.” the criterion); “Sister” (among nuns); “Axe” 


(child of my father’s clan). 

Terms of reference: ‘‘He’s a iather”’ (of children); 
“All those men are Blackmouths” (Clan 
brothers) ; “She’s a Hatfield, inlaw to the Coys.” 


Egocentric-Nonfamilistic Sociocentric-N onfamilistic 
Terms of address: “‘M’Lord,”’ Terms of address: “George” (to a Pullman por- 
“Dear old friend,” “Your faith- ter),” “Your Honor,” “Sir,’”’ “Doctor,” “Tex,” 
ful, obedient servant,’ ‘Meet “Soldier.” 
my boss,” ‘‘Adios, Amigo.” Terms of reference: “‘She’s a proper Bostonian,” 
Terms of reference: “‘John’s slave,”’ “He’s a Comrade” (member of a _ political 
“Your barber,” “That is my party), “He (she) is a Scout, a Sophomore, a 


captain,” ‘(You'll love) my member of UAW, G.A.R., G.O.P., A.A., 
friends.” Y.M.C.A.” 
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STATUS TERMS IN GENERAL EVOLUTIONARY PERSPECTIVE 


Each of the above criteria of subdivision bears an obvious functional con- 
nection to social levels in cultural evolution. 

Egocentric terms are personal, in a sense, and are used typically within 
small face-to-face groups. On the other hand, sociocentric terms have im- 
personal referents and have their greatest utility in a larger society where 
people meet who do not know much about each other’s multitude of egocen- 
trically defined social positions. Egocentric terms are prevalent, therefore, in 
the most primitive societies* and within the small family units of larger soci- 
eties. Sociocentric terms proliferate as society grows larger and more subdi- 
vided into corporate groups, ranks, and classes. And later, of course, in urban- 
industrial societies great numbers of sociocentric terms for occupational spe- 
cializations which are relevant to social status appear. 

The relation of the familistic-nonfamilistic distinction to the evolution of 
society is even more obvious. The most primitive societies are composed of 
kindred alone. As these societies grow larger and more complex familistic 
terms are extended egocentrically and then sociocentrically until a certain 
point is reached. This point, of course, is the great cultural revolution based 
on intensive agriculture which transformed tribal society into a much larger, 
more complex supra-tribal society. This change from a kinbased society to 
nonkin society has been widely recognized as defining two basic evolutionary 
stages of society; status terms, both egocentric and sociocentric, are largely 
familistic in ‘tribal’ (or “gentile”) society, but with great numbers of non- 
familistic terms added in “civil” society. 

Putting the two different criteria together to make four categories results in 
a doubly more specific connection between the evolution of society and kinds 
of status terms. For succinctness I have arranged below the four kinds of 
terms as stages in one column, matched in the parallel column by the related 
levels of society. Note that while each stage is given a single characterizing 
name, this is only for the sake of simplicity; the new terminology is actually 
added to the preceding terms rather than replacing them. 


StTacE I 
Society Terminology 
A small, isolated kindred. Egocentric-familistic Terminology Alone. 


This is merely the usual egocentered 
“kinship system.” 


Remarks: This stage is hypothetical and idealized. No known society is 
completely isolated, but relative isolation is a significant factor and to place a 
hypothetical familial group in a social vacuum helps make clear the significance 
of complexity. Only in isolation would a family be altogether without socio- 
centric terms. If one group of “‘other’’ people were present then there would un- 
doubtedly be names for both “we” and “‘they”—and these names, of course, 
would be sociocentric. And they would be used as status terms to the extent 
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that social relations occurred between the two groups. The society is ‘‘small’”’ 
enough that the internal social relations are predominantly face-to-face, con- 
sistent (hence patterned), and therefore the terms of status relationship are 
familistic only and egocentric only. There would be no need for sociocentric 
terms, inasmuch as all the classes of people in such a small society (males-fe- 
males, young-old, married-unmarried) are known individually and thus suffi- 
ciently identifiable by the egocentric kinship terminology. 


Stace IT 
Society Terminology 


This stage may be thought of as includ- Sociocentric-Familistic Terminology 
ing societies like the average primitive Gross familistic categories such as in- 
“tribe.” It has in it not only domestic fam- law groups, generations, marital statuses, 
ilies but greater families in some number. clans, moieties, lineages, and various 
They are tied together by broad familistic combinations of these are named and 
bonds conceived in terms of individual re- added to the previous system of egocen- 
lationships and also in terms of the relation- tric-familistic terminology. 
tionship of groups, segments, and categories 
of the society. Corporate groups such as 
sodalities have appeared in addition to kin- 
ship segments of society (moieties, clans, 
etc.), and classes of persons (those who 
share some particular characteristic, such 
as married men, generations, etc.) are now 
larger and more objectively and imperson- 
ally defined. 


Remarks: The status terminology is still predominantly familistic because 
the whole tribe is still conceived of as a great extension of the family. Some of 
the sociocentric-familistic terms are derived from the egocentric, which is to 
say that terms like “grandfather” and “brother” may have acquired their 
original significance, etymologically speaking, from the egocentric usage, but 
come to be applied in a different context with a different meaning to such 
classes of persons as various age-grades, male members of a clan, and the like. 
Other terms, particularly those referring to corporate groups and segments, 
may not “‘sound like” familistic terms (the ‘“‘Blackmouth clan,” for example) 
because they are not derived from kinship usage, but the group itself neverthe- 
less is defined in familistic terms—it has certain familistic relationships to the 
whole society and to its various other parts; one clan may be “father” to an- 
other, “in-law” to another, etc. At higher levels of tribal society, groups may 
come into being which are not necessarily nor always familistic—captives 
(“‘slaves’’), craft specialists, ‘‘brave men,” dog soldiers, ceremonial clowns, and 
so on. The transition from egocentric-familistic to sociocentric-familistic and 
on to the next stage is gradual and cumulative just as is the increasing com- 
plexity of society. The concepts used here are watertight compartments, but 
actual societies occupy transitional positions between the stages. 
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STAGE III 


Society 


Society is the non-industrialized civil 
type, standing between tribal society and 
urban-industrial nations. “Feudal” society 
could be included (but see below). All, or 
many, of the elements making up the socie- 
ties of the first two stages may be present, 
but the society is now larger and more com- 
plex and has certain new elements such as 
socio-economic classes, political or bureau- 
cratic offices, clearly delineated rich and 


Terminology 


Egocentric-Nonfamilistic Terminology 
This stage has terminology which is 
egocentric, but for the first time, non- 
familistic. ‘(My, his, so-and so’s) Lord, 
vassal, page, maid, cook,” and so on are 
examples. Titles which refer to hereditary 
bureaucratic positions and/or positions in 
relation to other persons are frequent. In 
reference, titles are often sociocentric, but 
in address are more frequently egocentric 


poor, and other new kinds of criteria of so- (‘‘My,” “your,” etc. being understood if 
cial position. not actually stated). 

Remarks: Society is now of a supra-kinship order and therefore terms which 
refer to nonfamilistic statuses become more prevalent. Many of these, how- 
ever, depend on the character of the relationship to other persons, hence ego- 
centric terms are common even when they are nonfamilistic. This is not to say 
that familistic terms, both egocentric and sociocentric, do not continue in use. 
And as any particular society may contain a greater or lesser number of cor- 
porate groupings, occupational specializations, clubs, and so on, so it may have 
many or few sociocentric—nonfamilistic terms. This stage is not named be- 
cause of the predominance in use of one or another kind of terminology, but 
because the new appearance of this particular kind of terminology may be 
fairly taken to characterize it. The fact that nonfamilistic positions have arisen 
in this society, but that many of them continue to take their significance from 
personal relationships, is a point that has been remarked often, particularly 
with respect to feudalism—it is a society “‘impersonal in content but personal 
in phrasing.” 

But a difficulty has arisen at this point that must be faced. As culture 
evolves it creates more and more heterogeneous societies; specific evolutionary 
lines ramify and adapt to more diverse kinds of situations. To take as one 
stage all societies which are supra-tribal but infra-industrial is to include a 
tremendous variety of kinds of socio-cultural systems: city-states with no 
hinterland living by maritime trade (like 5th century B.C. Athens, 12th cen- 
tury A.D. Venice), great colonial empires (like Rome), a stultified remnant of 
an empire (late Byzantium), Feudal France, the Tahiti of Pomare I, and the 
Inca of Peru, for examples. I do not know, in fact, precisely what I should list 
as the average social characteristics of society at this stage in the evolution of 
culture. To compound the difficulty, I think of European feudalism, because 
it was the society immediately preceding the commercial-industrial revolu- 
tion in Europe, as a particular and peculiar historic precursor in the specific 
adaptive sense rather than as a fair example of the evolutionary stage, yet one 
wants to consider it more fully than, say, the Inca state precisely because it has 
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this intimate local historical connection to the first appearance of the next evo- 
lutionary stage. 

To solve the problem posed by all of the heterogeneity included in the 
present category would not be impossible. Each society would show peculiar- 
ities in its status terminologies equal to and understandable in terms of the 
peculiarities of its social system, as well as a commensurate heterogeneity. 
Feudal society could be shown to have more terms based on relationship to 
land and to personal hierarchies, but few based on occupational specialization 
or wealth. As commercialism supervenes, as in the maritime cities of Northern 
Italy, the egocentric-nonfamilistic terms would recede in significance and so- 
ciocentric-nonfamilistic terms relating to wealth, political office, and profes- 
sional specialization would arise. If all these various kinds of societies were 
studied from this general perspective, the functional relationship of nomen- 
clatural patterns to kinds of social organization would become ever more ap- 
parent and more “proven” in specific ways, but to pursue the point for the 
purpose of the present argument would overly burden this part of the paper. 


American Anthropologist 


STAGE IV 


Society 


With modern industrialism, society ex- 
panded rapidly—exploded—with the in- 
creased size and density accompanied by 
much greater complexity. The number of 
social positions based on economic special- 
ization and membership in corporate groups 


Terminology 


Sociocentric-N onfamilistic Terminology 
The number of possible status terms of 
this sort in modern industrial society is 
tremendous. There are titles (““Doctor,” 
“Mister,” ‘“‘Professor’’) now which do not 
refer to personal ties; names of economic, 


social, and political categories of people, 
as well as specific gradations within them; 
named professional specialties; and great 
numbers of corporate groups having spe- 
cial purposes like clubs, labor unions, and 
organizations in general. None of these 
terms are familistic and obviously they 
are all sociocentric. 


increased commensurately and is the most 
noticeable aspect of the new stage. 


Remarks: There is probably no need to elaborate the above. It may be well 
to remark, however, that although the anterior kinds of terminologies are 
retained in each successive stage, they may also undergo certain changes re- 
lated to the general social changes. Egocentric-familistic terms from the first 
stage are still in use, but the system has altered in the direction of specifying 
individual descent lines (the “descriptive” system) as the domestic family be- 
comes nucleated, isolated, neolocal, smaller, and as individual inheritance of 
property becomes more significant. Also, these terms are less used as family 
ties decline in importance and others gain. Certain sociocentric-familistic 
terms disappear as clans, moieties, corporate descent groups, and the like 
disappear from the society. Egocentric-nonfamilistic terms are less prominent 
also, as society becomes depersonalized. (A servant, for example, is less a per- 
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sonal dependent nowadays and more a member of a profession, perhaps even 
a member of a labor union). It seems possible, in the light of these trends, that 
the Brave New World of the future might come to have sociocentric-non- 
familistic terms only. Even now in many modern families children address 
their parents by name rather than as father and mother. 


CONCLUSION AND FURTHER REMARKS 

The question posed was this: If kinship terminology has some close func- 
tional relation to society, then why are there no apparent large and qualitative 
differences in the terminological systems as stages of simple to complex soci- 
eties are compared? Either there is no value in the general evolutionary per- 
spective or there is no important functional connection between terminological 
systems and society. I have assumed that the difficulty lay in our failure to 
describe the latter—the function—clearly and to lay out appropriate dis- 
criminations among kinds of nomenclatural systems. This assumption means 
that the problem is conceptual rather than factual. 

I have turned to a general category, status terms, which includes kinship 
terms within it as a sub-species. This broader class of terms can be related to 
all parts of a society and all kinds of societies. Kinship terms, which I have 
had to rename “‘egocentric-familistic status terms,” are related to a simple 
familistic kind of society or to only one small part of complex societies, the 
family. It is apparent that status terms in general obviously do increase in 
number and kind as society becomes more complex, and further: new kinds of 
status terms appear as new types of social relations appear, one kind pre- 
dominating over another kind as the related characteristic of society itself 
becomes more prominent. Kinship systems (egocentric-familistic systems) do 
not evolve by themselves as society evolves because they are related to social 
circumstances and to parts of society—face-to-face, personal circumstances 
and family groups—which recede in relative importance as society is altered 
toward greater size and complexity. If anything, taking a very long view of it, 
egocentric-familistic systems have devolved, and some day may even disappear. 

In the opening pages I mentioned that there are further uses for some of 
the new categories of terminology in certain limited and specific problems. At 
this point it is feasible to describe a few of them very briefly. 

The distinction between egocentric and sociocentric terminology is useful 
in explaining the origin, purpose, and distribution of the two-, four-, and 
eight-class systems in Australia. The difficulty posed by the Australian class 
systems seems to me to be largely resolved by this device. Both class terms 
(“‘moieties,” “sections,” and “subsections” in Radcliffe-Brown’s terminology) 


and kinship terms have to do with familistic statuses but differ in that class 
terms are sociocentric and kinship terms egocentric. From this perspective, 
considering the different usages and contexts of sociocentric terms from ego- 
centric terms, it becomes a simple matter to move to an explanation of the 
variations in the class systems. It is not spelled out here because a whole essay 
has been devoted to the subject elsewhere (Service 1960). 
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A problem which seems to be of wide interest is Murdock’s (1949) classifi- 
cation of Yankee New England “‘social structure” with that of the Eskimo. 
Mishkin’s review (1949) of Murdock’s Social Structure was very critical on this 
point and that it still bothers people today is evidenced in F. L. K. Hsu’s recent 
article in the American Anthropologist (1959:792). Murdock’s reasons for 
bracketing such dissimilar societies together, however, depend only on the 
similarity in certain kin term usages and certain characteristics of family life. 
Thus, that which is compared is the family form and its related egocentric- 
familistic terminology, not two whole societies. There are some similarities be- 
tween Eskimo families and New England families, and in their respective ego- 
centric terminology, but obviously the societies as wholes, and their status 
terminologies in general, are almost polar extremes of dissimilarity. The family 
and its egocentric nomenclature is only a tiny aspect of modern social life. 
Murdock’s use of the term “social structure” when he is referring to charac- 
teristics of the family alone has made for confusion, a confusion which can be 
dispelled by the use of distinctions such as those proposed in this paper. 

The problem of the lack of fit of the simple Hawaiian or generational kin- 
ship terminology with the associated complexity of such societies as the Poly- 
nesian or Inca is similarly bothersome. Here again we see that if we speak of 
of status terminology rather than kinship terminology this particular problem 
no longer exists. The Polynesians, Inca, Kwakiutl, Cheyenne, and others with 
the generational kinship system do have systems of status terminology as 
complicated as the complexity of their respective societies demands, but the 
systems include many terms which are not egocentric-familistic. Sociocentric 
terms, familistic and nonfamilistic, referring to social positions based on rank, 
birth order, age-sets, status as warrior and other specialties have become more 
important in social life than some of the egocentric-familistic terms of genea- 
logical relationship. 

The way in which the use of sociocentric terms may overcome “kinship” 
terms and replace them is described for a Fijian island by M. D. Sahlins 
(1960): 


. when differences in community-wide political rank become very great, kin terms and usages 
are likely to be dropped altogether. It is somewhat improper for low-ranking people—especially 
out-villagers—to readily extend their kinship to the highest Naroians by classificatory means. . . . 
“Tn the custom of the land,” it is said, ‘‘the descent [kawa] of chiefs and that of lesser people do not 
go together.’”’ Even where kinship to high chiefs is openly acknowledged on both sides, it is still 
not correct to address chiefs as ordinary relatives. The use of kin terms would be “great presump- 
tion,” “great ambition’’. . . . People of less status address those of extremely high rank by their 
political (chiefly) title when appropriate, and usually with the very respectful term, saka, ‘sir.” 
Even at this level of social development the opposition between kin and political status is mani- 
fest, and large-scale rank differences impose limitations on the extension of kin terminology and 


behavior. 


An analogous reduction in the egocentric kinship system by the intrusion 
of sociocentric terms is the characteristic of the so-called Crow and Omaha pat- 
terns. L. A. White (1939) proposed that the very widespread Iroquois (or 
Dakota or bifurcate-merging) system of kinship terminology became Crow 
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or Omaha by the intrusion of clan terminology into a part of the kinship sys- 
tem. Murdock (1949:240, 246) has approved of this argument. From the 
point of view of this paper, we too can accept White’s reasoning. We could say 
that sociocentric-familistic terms had replaced certain egocentric-familistic 
terms as the Iroquois system became Crow or Omaha (whether they are clan 
terms or of some other kind of kin grouping). 

We can also say that the range of the Crow-Omaha type of kinship system, 
which includes so many quite dissimilar societies, does not constitute a prob- 
lem because it can be established that their total systems of status terms are 
just as dissimilar from each other as their respective social systems. In these 
cases the dissimilarity lies in the sociocentric status terms, however, and not 
in the egocentric-familistic ‘‘kinship” system. 

There is a further point to make with respect to Crow-Omaha systems. 
White argued that the Crow and Omaha terminologies constitute an evolution- 
ary advance over the Dakota-Iroquois system, which is to say that they grew 
out of the Dakota-Iroquois system as their clans matured. (It would be spe- 
cific evolution from the point of view of this paper.) This particular point 
has been always difficult for me to understand. The Crow or Omaha clans do 
not appear to be any more “mature” than those of the Iroquois. Perhaps the 
classification of kinds of status terminology made in this paper have some rele- 
vance to this problem. 

First of all, we do not want to say that the Crow and Omaha types are 
more evolved as complete patlerns of nomenclature than the Iroquois when the 
only alteration in them is that some of their terms have gone out of use be- 
cause of the intrusion of a different kind of terminology. We should be re- 
stricted to a comparison of egocentric-familistic systems alone (and these nor- 
mally are the “‘kinship systems’’) or we should compare the totality of the 
status terms. The Iroquois system is described in such a way that it includes 
only egocentric-familistic terms; the Crow and Omaha, as ordinarily described, 
include egocentric-familistic terms and certain sociocentric ones. If we com- 
pare comparables, the egocentric-familistic terms of the Iroquois with only the 
egocentric-familistic terms of the Omaha or Crow tribes, then we see they are 
are identical except for some blank entries in the Crow-Omaha charts. This 
does not constitute a case of evolution if the egocentric-familistic systems alone 
are being compared. But if the totality of status terms are compared, then it 
becomes a very different problem. Possibly the Iroquois would come out 
ahead in total number and variety of kinds of nomenclature (and thus evi- 
dence a somewhat higher social development), but I am not going to argue it 
here. 


A new question now appears. Why has sociocentric terminology intruded 
on the egocentric terminology in the case of the Crow and Omaha types and 
not in the Iroquois, when the Iroquois do in fact have well-established clans? 
It’s a good question and I cannot answer it. The fact that sociocentric termi- 
nology is usually employed among more socially distant people, that it is a 
more impersonal terminology, gives us a hint, however, that the intrusion of 
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sociocentric terminology in these cases is probably a function of greater social 
(perhaps even geographic) distance between a group and the other relatives 
designated by sociocentric terminology. At any rate, I think that the service 
performed at this point is to reveal that this is a question that has not yet 
been satisfactorily answered. And the route to an answer may be smoother 
and straighter if the distinctions between kinds of status nomenclatures are 
recognized, particularly the egocentric-sociocentric dichotomy. 

In each of the examples discussed above, the problem is simplified, if not 
solved, by distinguishing egocentric from sociocentric nomenclature. The ego- 
centric-familistic system of the eight-class Northern Arunta is not in any way 
unusual or unexpected; it is not ‘“‘complex’”’ or aberrant compared to the no- 
menclature of other hunters and gatherers. It is peculiar only if we add the 
sociocentric terms (the class terms) to the egocentric system. But if we do this 
then we should add the sociocentric terms used by the other societies we com- 
pare with the Arunta, and this is not normally done. Hawaiian kinship term- 
inologies may be seen as peculiar also—too simple for the complex societies 
that have them—but again we find that the problem exists because we have 
excluded sociocentric and nonfamilistic terms. In the case of the Crow-Omaha 
problem, sociocentric terms have been included in the “‘kinship system” but 
excluded in the Dakota-Iroquois when they are compared. 


NOTES 

1 T am grateful to the following persons for their comments: David Aberle, Robert Carneiro, 
Gertrude Dole, Morton Fried, E. Kathleen Gough, David Kaplan, Marshall Sahlins, Mischa 
Titiev, Gerald Weiss, Leslie A. White, and particularly to my wife, Helen S. Service. 

2 This distinction and several further intellectual consequences of its use have been elaborated 
in Sahlins and Service (1960). 

3 Edmundson (1958) showed that this was true for a sample of American Indian tribes. Gold- 
schmidt (1959: 81-90) also affirms this point generally and convincingly. 

4 Special conditions yield special results: such a primitive society as the Northern Arunta, for 
example, have more sociocentric terms—in this case eight “class” terms—than other equally 
primitive Australian groups because after long periods of wandering as small isolated families and 
bands they conventionally have very large gatherings (“corroborees”) of people who, because of 
their long periods of isolation, cannot always remember or easily invent the precise egocentric- 
familistic relationships and therefore substitute the more generalized sociocentric “‘class’”’ terms. 

5 Gertrude E. Dole (1957) wrote an interesting dissertation which shows the specific adaptive 
changes in kinship (egocentric-familistic) terminologies alone as they are related to techno-eco- 
nomic aspects of cultural evolution. 
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Historical Traditions and Archeology in Polynesia* 


ROBERT C. SUGGS 


Dunlap and Associates 
Stamford, Connecticut 


INCE the early European voyagers penetrated Polynesia and became 
acquainted with its culture, the rich oral literature of the Polynesians has 
impressed and attracted scholars, offering an approach to Polynesian pre- 
.istory in terms of the natives’ own views. Such legendary information was 
not difficult to obtain. Moreover, the relatively unimpressive archeological re- 
mains, combined with native populations often holding hostile views to 
“dirt” archeology, caused early students of Polynesian prehistory to utilize 
legends to a great extent, placing substantial reliance on them as the bases 
for constructing histories of the Polynesian people. The well known works of 
Ellis, Fornander, Tregear and Smith, as well as later ethnologies and archeo- 
logical studies by such workers as Handy, Metraux and Emory, are examples 
of the traditionalist approach which long dominated Polynesian prehistory 
and which still exercises considerable influence among certain students. This 
paper represents an attempt at a re-evaluation of the status of legends in Poly- 
nesian prehistory in terms of the most recent evidence derived from strati- 
graphic excavations in tropical Polynesia and New Zealand. 

As the topic under discussion is vast, some limitation of the scope of this 
paper is necessary. Hence, the discussion will be restricted mainly to the high- 
lights of recent work in areas which have been most amply documented by 
archeologic and by historical tradition sources. Many tantalizing but more 
nebulous problems must be left untouched. 

New Zealand is an excellent area in which to begin, as it has long been the 
scene of activity in both field archeology and in the collection of traditional 
texts. In the formulations of New Zealand prehistory by Duff (1950) the con- 
tributions made by historical traditions have been sizable. Duff has established 


the Moa Hunters who in his view are not directly ancestral to the modern 
Maori. The Moa Hunter arrival in New Zealand (the Kupe tradition) was 
dated by genealogical means at A.D. 950. In A.D. 1150, according to other 
traditions, additional migrations began with the arrival of Toi (a presumably 
Tahitian navigator), subsequently culminating in the Great Fleet of 1350 from 
which all Maori trace their ancestry. The culture brought to New Zealand by 
the Toi and Great Fleet immigrants differed substantially from the Moa 


* This paper was presented at the 58th Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, Mexico, D. F., December 1959. 
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Hunter, according to Duff, and gave rise to the historic Maori culture. The 
evidence for these migrations, it should be emphasized, is almost wholly tradi- 
tional, for archeological documentation exists only for the Moa Hunter phase, 
no sites having been identified for the Great Fleet phase. 

Aside from the traditional Maori references to the migrations themselves, 
Duff has based his cultural dichotomization on the lack of reference to the Moa 
birds in Maori legends of the early historic period. Only five vague, oblique 
references to this bird were uncovered in a detailed survey of early texts, lead- 
ing Duff to believe that the Maori had only heard of the giant birds second- 
hand from the earlier Moa Hunter inhabitants of New Zealand who had 
completely exterminated the birds in the North Island by the time of the 
arrival of the Maori fleet (A.D. 1350). 

The most recent archeological evidence, as published by Golson (1957b) 
and Bell (1957, 1958), does not support Duff’s traditional-archeological con- 
struct. The archeological record remains devoid of any trace of the arrival of 
the Fleet, while stratigraphic evidence is constantly accumulating to indicate 
that Maori culture evolved gradually from the Moa Hunter phase without 
the benefit of any exotic stimuli. The differences between the basic artifacts of 
the Moa Hunter and Maori periods evidently do not permit a hypothesis of 
differing cultural derivation, therefore, the Kupe, Toi, and Great Fleet migra- 
tion legends occupy a very tenuous position indeed. 

The A.D. 950 dating of the Moa Hunter arrival in New Zealand by genea- 
logical means does not coincide with the earliest Moa Hunter radiocarbon 
date of A.D. 1125 from the Wairau site (Bell 1957:140). The difference is not 
marked, however; therefore a reconciliation between the two may be effected 
if earlier sites are recovered, which is obviously a definite possibility. 

The elaborately constructed theory which maintained that the Maori had 
not seen the Moa was shaken severely by stratigraphic excavations in archeo- 
logical sites with occupations spanning the gap between Moa Hunter and 
Maori culture. Moa bones were found in the midden accumulation resulting 
from Maori habitation (Golson 1957b), but less frequently than in the earlier 
Moa Hunter strata of the deposits, thus indicating that the Maori utilized 
Moa as a food source, although not in the large quantities that their ancestors 
did. Furthermore, radiocarbon dates on Moa bones from archeological sites 
have given ages up to the mid-18th century (Bell 1957: 136f). Therefore, there 
is considerable evidence to show that the Moa survived much longer than pre- 
viously supposed, but simply were not mentioned in legends. 

Like that of New Zealand, the folklore of the Hawaiian Islands has been 
zealously preserved since very early European contact times and is still being 
recorded from native informants at the Bernice P. Bishop Museum in Hono- 
lulu. In addition, the stratigraphic excavations carried out since 1950 in 
Hawaii by Dr. K. P. Emory of Bishop Museum have provided the most 
voluminous precisely documented archeologicai collections in all of Polynesia. 
Previous to Emory’s excavations, Hawaiian prehistory was constructed mainly 
on legendary evidence. Three problems are of particular interest. The first 
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concerns the traditional date of occupation. This was established on the basis 
of long chiefly genealogies which placed the arrival of Hawaii’s first settlers be- 
tween 30 and 40 generations before 1900, or approximately A.D. 900 to A.D. 
1200 (Cartwright 1933). Such lengthy genealogies are rare, however, and even 
then could not be regarded as possessing too much reliability. 

The second problem has to do with the origin of the Hawaiian occupation. 
It was designated as Tahiti by David Malo, the Hawaiian native historian 
(Malo 1951), while approximately contemporary evidence from William Ellis 
supports Malo’s statements. 

The third, and very popular problem of the prehistory of Hawaii has been 
that of the status of the black dwarfs, or Menehune, which were mentioned in 
Hawaiian legends as being responsible for some prodigious feats of megalithic 
construction. In recent years the Menehune dwarfs attracted much tourist 
interest and their fame began to spread rapidly. With a consequent prolifera- 
tion of Menuhune lore, in which all sorts of prehistoric feats were ascribed to 
the black dwarfs, they even began to appear in modern Honolulu. The in- 
creased interest in Menehune ultimately had some effect on scientific thinking, 
and opinions have been expressed that the Menehune actually represent a pre- 
Polynesian occupation of the Polynesian islands. 

The most recent archeological field work in Hawaii has produced much of 
importance for the clarification of the three problems mentioned above sub- 
stantiating some, disproving others. On the matter of dating the occupation 
of Hawaii, the genealogical dates may be as much as 1000 years in error, for 
the earliest radiocarbon date now available is A.D. 128+ 200 (from the South 
Point shelter). This date is in excess of that previously expected by Emory for 
Hawaiian settlement, but is certainly not inconsistent with other dates for 
Eastern Polynesia. The error between genealogical and radiocarbon dates in 
this case is too great to be dismissed and no distortion of genealogical year 
values can bring accord. 

The traditional Tahitian derivation of Hawaiian culture, however, is defi- 
nitely supported by the archeological evidence according to Emory (1959). 

One of the most crushing blows to the more romantic students of Poly- 
nesian prehistory came with the publication of Luomala’s monograph on the 
Menehune (Luomala 1951). This study closed the case on the Menehune dis- 
putation rather abruptly when comparison of texts demonstrated that the 
Menehune of Hawaii, as well as the legendary little black people of other areas 
of Polynesia, Melanesia, and Micronesia, were merely fictional beings whose 
origin may be sought in a common legendary substratum rather than any pre- 
historic population. 

During my own work in another area, the Marquesas, I had an excellent 
opportunity to review and evaluate the traditional literature of these islands. 
Unfortunately, the extant body of Marquesan traditions is relatively small in 
comparison to the Maori and Hawaiian texts; consequently a sound evalua- 
tion is not possible. Several particularly interesting and important problems 
were, however, illuminated by this research. The first is the question of the 
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source and age of Marquesan civilization. According to early European visitors 
and missionaries, the Marquesans claimed to have come from western Poly- 
nesian and Melanesian regions, specifically from Vavau in the Tonga group 
(Gracia 1843:5; Porter 1832:130). 

Concerning the date of the Marquesan settlement, E. S. C. Handy, in his 
intensive ethnological study of the Marquesas (1923), collected a number of 
genealogies of which he selected the two most reliable in an attempt to deter- 
mine the date of settlement of the Marquesan archipelago. The arrival of the 
mythical first settler, Nuku, occurred around A.D. 950 according to the calcu- 
lations based on these genealogies. 

The results of the archeological excavations which I carried out in the 
Marquesas indicate that the source of Marquesan culture was indeed probably 
a western Polynesian high island which was in some contact with Melanesians 
or retained some Melanesian cultural traits. These interpretations are docu- 
mented by the recovery of pottery and Melanesian-type adzes, shell knives, 
and head ornaments in the earliest site excavated. In light of these findings, 
then, the references to Vavau in Marquesan origin legends take on renewed 
significance and may represent an actual historical fact. 

There is unfortunately no such agreement apparent between the dates for 
Marquesan settlement which were reached by genealogical counts and those 
obtained by radiocarbon age determinations on samples from our earliest 
excavated site. The radiocarbon dates indicate that the occupation of the 
Marquesas occurred at least during the 2nd century B.C. (2080+120 B.P.) 
(Shapiro and Suggs 1959), thus demonstrating an error of the magnitude of 
1000 years for the genealogical dates. A further interesting proof of genea- 
logical inadequacy was found during documentary research. Two individuals 
on a chiefly genealogy, whose ages can be precisely determined by historical 
record, were separated from each other by eight generations, or 160 years in 
the genealogy, while the actual span of time involved was shown by documents 
to be only 70 years (Christian 1895; Gracia 1843:17). 

In general, interpretation of archeological materials in the Marquesas was 
much aided by the use of legends. An example of this was the use of references 
to tribal distributions, population density, and raiding as aids in an inter- 
pretation of the development of the Marquesan warfare pattern when con- 
sidered with the archeological record for settlement patterns and fortification 
systems. 

An hypothesis of increasing prestige rivalry in the later periods of Mar- 
quesan prehistory had been originally developed on the basis of archeological 
evidence, such as status burials with impressive grave goods, nonutilitarian 
elaboration of domiciliary architecture, marked developments in size and 
complexity of subtribal and tribal ceremonial centers, and a proliferation of 
fortifications. This hypothesis was further supported by Marquesan traditions 
which demonstrate the existence of prestige struggles between individuals and 
social groups. The traditions could not be fixed at any particular periods in 
Marquesan prehistory, but were nonetheless useful to archeological interpre- 
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tation in that they indicated the forms often taken by Marquesan presitge 
rivalry. For example, war and the warrior are emphasized in the texts. A 
frequently appearing theme is that of a victim-hunt for human sacrifices to 
wreak vengeance for some slight (see Delmas 1927: Ch. VII; Handy 1930: 72- 
73, 126-127). In such hunts, emphasis is placed on the number of victims, 
while it is notable that the victims were generally noncombatants. 

Although the Marquesan warriors and their feats were evidently of great 
importance in the culture, the tribal inspirational priests played a more 
significant role, apparently eclipsing the secular chiefs as a result of their 
feats of prophecy and magic. Their importance is reflected in the god lists for 
the various subtribes in which deified inspirational priests constitute over 40 
percent of the gods mentioned (Delmas 1927). 

An intense pride that was very sensitive to affrontery is reflected in many 
texts in which humiliation of an adversary, by means of conspicuous con- 
sumption feasts, trickery, or violence plays a major role. The use of feasts as 
a setting for such public humiliation is beautifully represented in a legend 
collected by von den Steinen (1933) and subsequently by myself in 1958 
dealing with the giant pig Makaaianui, in which a chief, greatly insulted by 
receiving a portion of bones at a feast, kills his giant pig, thus providing a 
tremendous amount of meat over and above what could be eaten, and so 
avenging the insult to the chief. Potlatch type feasts of this variety were 
institutionalized in the Marquesas (Delmas 1927:122), being known as koika 
hakahiti (\it., “‘climbing feast,’ a feast for placing oneself ‘‘above’’ someone 
and thus humiliating him). 

These data derived from traditions received additional support from 
historical sources (see Porter 1832; Gracia 1843; Radiguet 1929) which 
indicate that an intense rivalry situation existed during the early 19th cen- 
tury. In the presence of this continual struggle for social and political position, 
it was relatively easy for the French to turn the Marquesans against each 
other, backing cooperative chiefs in expeditions against recalcitrants, and 
replacing unreceptive chiefs with men chosen from the ranks of the malcon- 
tents, which always appear to have been sizable (see Delmas 1905-11). 

No reference to the material culture trait of pottery can be found in any 
Marquesan traditions, nor does it occur in traditions from elsewhere in 
Eastern Polynesia. However, finds of pottery were made during the 1957-58 
season, constituting evidence of the use of pottery in the Marquesas for the 
first millenium of occupation in that island. Therefore the appearance of 
pottery in the Marquesas is cause to believe that similar finds may be made 
in other areas of Eastern Polynesia, despite a lack of traditional evidence for 
its existence. 

In the course of the survey of the Marquesan texts, a somewhat neglected 
study of considerable methodological importance for documentary criticism 
was noted in a series of papers published by von den Steinen (1933) on Mar- 
quesan legends. Von den Steinen collected several variations for each of 
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several legends from various parts of the archipelago. By matching these 
variations, it was possible to reconstruct the original form of the legend. 
The restored legends were then compared with other Polynesian sources to 
determine whether their distribution extended beyond the Marquesas. Von 
den Steinen was able to prove by this technique that certain legends were 
native Marquesan in origin while others descended from a Palaeo-Polynesian 
mythos and were merely elaborated in terms of the local setting. 

The Easter Island excavations of the Norwegian Expedition will undoubt- 
edly provide considerable data for the evaluation of the texts of that island 
as collected by Metraux and others. Aside from purely archeological develop- 
ments, an important advance in Easter Island prehistory is the recently 
published analysis of the Easter Island script by Dr. Thomas Barthel of the 
University of Tiibingen, containing the essential preliminaries and orientation 
which it is hoped will ultimately lead to a complete translation (Barthel 1959). 

Barthel in his proposals for further work on the Easter Island script has 
clearly pointed out areas in which extensive work with Polynesian historical 
traditions is necessary before further translation of the script can be accom- 
plished. Barthel believes the most important prerequisite to complete trans- 
lation of the tablets is an exhaustive comparative analysis of textual material 
from all other areas of Polynesia. Barthel’s work has highlighted the fact 
that such comparative data is definitely not available in abundance, and 
much work must be done to provide a strong foundation for further inroads 
into the rongorongo script. 

In a recent archeological survey of Samoa, conducted by J. Golson of the 
University of Auckland under a grant from TRIPP (Golson 1957a) an at- 
tempt was made to date archeological and oral traditonal data in the study 
of prehistoric settlement patterns and village migrations. Golson found that 
many villages now located on the coast had traditions of having moved there 
in recent—possibly post-contact—times from inland village sites. Moreover, 
traditions often identified a sequence of such sites that had formerly been 
occupied by the same unit. Causes for such village migrations were in some 
cases evidently stated in the traditions. An analysis of the traditional data, 
combined with archeological observations of architectural styles in the 
abandoned village sites, might lead to a tentative style sequence that could 
be verified by stratigraphic excavations. Traditions of this nature then 
would appear to be quite valuable aids in planning archeological strategy in 
a given area. 

Radiocarbon dates which Golson obtained from sites which had been 
dated by genealogical counts again demonstrated the error of genealogical 
dating, although the disparity between the values given by the alternative 
methods were not so great as those of the Marquesan and Hawaiian dates. 
In the case of Samoa, such inaccuracy should have been expected, however, 
for Kramer (1902:465), after an extensive study of Samoan genealogies, 
stated that they only penetrated about 500 years into the past with any 
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accuracy and 700 years at a maximum. He believed that the Samoans had 
been in their islands much longer than 700 years and therefore declared the 
genealogies to be inaccurate. 

The inadequacy of the genealogical dates in Samoan traditions of village 
occupation certainly does not invalidate the utility of such traditions for the 
archeologist, however, for the traditions may still give relative chronologies 
which are correct and in that case would still be of great value. 

A further substantive result of Golson’s excavations in Samoa was the 
recovery of large quantities of pottery at the Vaileele site near Apia. Pottery 
was completely unknown from Samoa up to the time of Golson’s discovery, 
and no references were ever made to it in the traditions of those islands. Its 
presence at an early date (ca. A.D. 80) indicates once more that traditions 
can only be used positively, but not negatively, for what has been omitted 
is often that which is so common as not to deserve or need mention. 

The theories of the earlier traditionally-oriented students of Polynesian 
prehistory were characterized by an unquestioning acceptance of Polynesian 
navigational ability. As so many of the Polynesian traditions, both mytho- 
logical and historical, involved long migration voyages, it is not difficult to 
understand how such an attitude of acceptance arose. Recently Polynesian 
navigational abilities have been rather seriously impugned by Sharp (1957) in 
his Ancient Voyagers in the South Pacific. After a partial survey of the avail- 
able literature, Sharp believes that intentional voyaging was limited to areas 
where islands were in relatively close proximity, such as in the Society Islands 
and in the Samoa and Tonga area. He further believes that voyages travers- 
ing longer distances were of necessity accidental, both with and against the 
prevailing southeast winds. Therefore, the occupation of Polynesian islands 
occurred in very haphazard fashion, with groups often arriving without 
domestic plants and animals. Such groups would then have been forced to 
await further fortuitous arrivals in the hope that these would bring plants 
and animals. Once arrived on an island, the wanderers could not presumably 
find their way home again, except by accident. To postulate fortuitous dis- 
coveries of all or most of the Polynesian islands seems to be straining the 
laws of probability, but Sharp’s theory has met with some acceptance and 
critics of the traditional students have found in his work more ammunition 
for their attack. 

Some of the data provided by recent stratigraphic excavations in Poly- 
nesia is pertinent to this problem, however, for it allows some very sound 
inferences as to certain aspects of Polynesian voyaging. For example, as a 
result of intensive excavations for the last ten years, Emory believes that the 
Hawaiian archipelago was settled by a planned, well-equipped expedition of 
some size (Emory 1959). Pigs and dogs are found in the earliest sites so far 
discovered there, and it is believed that the domesticated plants must have 
also been present to support the population. 

In the Marquesas, excavations at site NHaal, the oldest known site in 
that archipelago to date, (ca 120 B.C.) yielded evidence that pigs and dogs 
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accompanied the settlers. Furthermore, the presence of coconut grating tools 
and knives of a type generally used for peeling breadfruit and starchy root 
crops demonstrate that the main Polynesian staples also arrived with the 
settlers. 

Recently in New Zealand, excavations on a Moa Hunter site have pro- 
duced evidence of pits similar to those used by the later Maori to store sweet 
potatoes (Bell 1958:91). If these were actually used for such purposes (and 
pollen analysis might provide conclusive proof) then we must admit that the 
Moa Hunter brought with him the sweet potato, as well as the dog. 

Thus, the evidence of archeology seems to indicate that in at least two, 
and possibly three, major island groups of Polynesia settlement was effected 
by well-planned expeditions of some size, bringing the necessities of life with 
them. Naturally, one cannot absolutely discount the possibility of some 
settlements having been made by accident. The data of archeology seem at 
this time, however, to reinforce rather than negate views of Polynesian migra- 
tion held by the old traditional students: that the Polynesians were able to 
voyage with some accuracy and undertook planned expeditions or migrations 
in search of new land. 

To summarize the evidence brought forward in this survey we may list 
the following salient points: 

1). There is evidence of a general dearth of methodological acumen in 
the use of Polynesian traditions. Studies of the type noted above, by Luomala, 
von den Steinen, and Barthel, are not numerous. 

More often than not, traditional evidence has been seized upon quite 
uncritically to support shaky hypotheses. Certainly enough contradictory 
traditions exist and, if one searches, it is sometimes quite possible to find 
justification for more than one point of view—in a fashion similar to the sec- 
tarian Bible “experts”? who can find equal justification in the same verse for 
the most diametrically opposed views. 

In the consideration of traditional data it is necessary to investigate the 
rather touchy field of the ability of the recording ethnographer and the 
reliability of his informants—where this is possible. 

Further, there is a most pressing need for sound comparative studies of 
traditions in terms of both their form and content. Such comparative studies 
should, moreover, include data from Melanesia, Micronesia, and Papua. 
From these studies it will be possible to develop a set of criteria for the eval- 
uation of legendary material based on purely internal characteristics. 

2) Traditions are apparently most valuable when they are thought of as 
providing a body of general data which can be used in a positive fashion, as 
a kind of palaeo-ethnology for the culture in question, to aid in the interpre- 
tation of the cold facts and sequences of archeology and to facilitate the 
ultimate reconstruction of the subject culture’s prehistory. The negative use 
of the traditions is fraught with danger, however, as is obvious from the lack 
of New Zealand data on the Moa and the absence of any reference to pottery 
in the Marquesas or Samoa where it has now appeared. 
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Internally, traditions themselves can also yield information on numerous 
aspects of native philosophy and theology which can be extremely useful in 
the study of the evolution of the regional varieties of Polynesian religious 
systems. 

There is good reason to believe that Polynesian historical traditions con- 
cerning the origin of island settling parties may often be reliable. It is also 
probable that much of the information concerning navigation and exploring 
procedures is reasonably correct. 

3) Genealogical dates in terms of actual year counts have been checked 
against radiocarbon dates. Genealogical dating is found generally to be un- 
reliable, in its present state at least, with errors of as much as 1000 years in 
a 2000 year period. The previous use of the genealogy as a dating device was 
based on two presuppositions: 

a) that an arbitrarily selected value of years per generation can yield 
objective results, 

b) that genealogies themselves represent sociological and biological reality. 

In any new approach to reestablishing the prestige of genealogical dating 
these two presuppositions must be discarded. The direction from which such 
a novel attack might begin is not readily apparent, however, and actually it 
might be argued that no efforts will produce anything significantly more use- 
ful than the techniques used in the past. 

Despite their relative uselessness for objective chronological placement, 
the genealogical records may be used to establish relative chronologies such 
as Golson has attempted to do in Samoa. However, no stratigraphic verifica- 
tion of such chronologies has yet been made. 

In conclusion, Polynesian historical traditions can no longer form the sole 
basis for prehistoric reconstructions as they did in the past, but they still 
constitute a valid source of evidence which, when properly used, will contrib- 
ute substantially to prehistoric studies. 

The main problems appear to be those connected with the development of 
a methodology for the evaluation of traditions on the basis of their own 
characteristics. 

These problems and those created by the continued interplay of traditional 
sources with the ever-increasing body of archeological data from Polynesia 
indicate that Polynesian oral traditions still present a fertile field for study 
and will continue to do so for some time to come. 
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HE lower Himalaya mountains between western Kashmir and eastern 

Nepal are populated by peoples sharing common and distinct cultural, 
linguistic, and historical traditions. Therefore, this is clearly a “‘culture area”’ 
within the usual meaning of that term. The populations of this area, collec- 
tively termed Pahari (“of the mountains’), comprise a variety of subgroups 
which share basic cultural patterns but show local differences in such features 
as dialect, ceremonial forms, deities worshipped, house styles, dress and orna- 
mentation, range of castes, and rules of marriage. These variations are often 
extremely limited in distribution so that it is possible for one acquainted with 
a region to identify readily the particular valley or ridge from which a person 
comes by his speech or dress. It is not difficult to pass through two or more such 
areas in a day’s trek. This highly localized cultural variability is especially 
striking to one acquainted with the people of the plains to the south. 

A second impressive feature, at least in the subarea to be reported here, is 
the comparative cultural homogeneity across caste lines within a particular 
locality in the hills. A person’s caste affiliation is generally impossible to deter- 
mine, even by someone of his own area, except by direct inquiry or by observ- 
ing him in his traditional occupation. 

In this account, the facts supporting these generalizations will be briefly 
described. Then an attempt will be made to analyze and explain them in terms 
of common conditions and processes. Some further light may thereby be 
thrown upon the concepts of cultural drift and culture area, their usefulness 
and relationship to one another. 

The research reported here was carried out in and about the village of 
Sirkanda, situated in the lower Himalaya mountains of North India, about 
150 miles north and slightly east of Delhi and within a day’s hike of the well- 
known hill station, Mussoorie.' Sirkanda is large for a hill village, containing 
some 384 residents, half of whom live all or most of the time in outlying cattle 
sheds or field houses and half of whom live in the village proper. The people of 
Sirkanda are speakers of a subdialect of the Central Pahari language or dialect 
group. They live on the western border of the area in which that language is 
spoken, next to Jaunsar Bawar where begins the Western Pahari language.’ 
They are also on the western border of the former princely state (now district) 
of Tehri Garhwal. They spend most of their lives within the 4 air-mile radius 
of Sirkanda which comprises the 3 parallel spurs of hills known as Bhatbair 
(‘‘sheep’s den’’), containing less than 5,000 people in 60 villages and settle- 
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ments. Their lands, their relatives, and the people with whom they deal for 
goods and services are nearly all found within this area. 


PAHARI CULTURE AREA 


The narrow crescent comprising the lower Himalayas qualifies as a culture 
area as well as any area could, other than an isolated island. It is sharply de- 
fined culturally and geographically. Its people are considered by themselves 
and by others to be ethnically distinct. They are known collectively as Pahari. 
They acknowledge this appellation, distinguishing other Indians from them- 
selves as Desi (“of the country’’) and the Tibeto-Burmese mountain people 
as Bhotiya. High-caste Paharis—those who claim Brahmin and Rajput status 
—are dominant numerically and economically. They have long been known as 
Khasa or Khasiya and are thought by scholars to be the descendants of Aryan- 
speaking immigrants from Central Asia (Grierson 1916:7). The Pahari service 
castes, widely and loosely referred to as Dom, are generally said to be descend- 
ants of pre-Aryan indigenes (Walton 1911:97). Paharis are physically indis- 
tinguishable from other residents of North India, and they speak an Indo- 
Aryan language closely related to that of Rajasthan (Grierson 1916:2). They 
are not tribal people in any conventional sense of that term. Rather, they are 
hill-dwelling Hindus who, though undoubtedly rustic by the standards of their 
plains-dwelling countrymen, share much of the tradition of North Indian 
village Hindu culture. 

Paharis are effectively isolated from close contact with non-Paharis. To 
the north are the high Himalayas inhabited only in pockets by the racially, 
linguistically, and culturally distinct Bhotiyas with whom contacts have been 
limited.* At the foot of the mountains to the south lie two uninhabited and un- 
inviting strips of land, the babar (barren and rocky) and below that the /arai 
(low, swampy, and malarial). Beyond these are the plains from which some, 
and perhaps ultimately all, Paharis once came, but whose people have long 
been in infrequent and unintensive contact with the hill regions. 

The distinctiveness of the Paharis as a group is suggested by the fact that 
they share a common and distinctive linguistic stock. They also share a num- 
ber of other cultural features which distinguish them from the rest of the 
North Indian culture area and specifically from the plains-dwellers adjacent to 
them. These features, like their language, are not entirely unique or divorced 
from those of the rest of North India, but are divergent forms grounded in a 
common heritage. In emphasizing differences, care must be taken not to ignore 
the numerous and basic similarities common to Paharis and other North In- 
dians. Differences are, however, the primary subject of this analysis. Among 
distinguishing Pahari characteristics are: 


(1) A somewhat distinctive caste structure wherein there is a major di- 
vision between the dominant high or twice-born castes (‘‘big castes” in local 
parlance), made up of Brahmins and Rajputs, and the “untouchable” 
(achut) low or “‘small” castes. The former are the land-owning agricultural- 
ists; the latter comprise all of the service castes (blacksmiths, carpenters, 
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Fic. 1. Pahari language distribution, with detail of area studied. 


weavers, musicians, shoemakers, and others), collectively termed Dom, and 
make up only about 10 percent of the population in any area. While there is 
hierarchical caste ranking within each of these two major categories, it is of 
significance primarily to those within that category. From across the high- 
low caste pollution barrier, it appears insignificant. The range of castes 
found in the hills is smaller than in the plains. Conspicuous by their absence 
are indigenous Vaisya (merchants) and Sudra (clean caste artisans). On the 
other hand, occupational variability within castes is considerable in the hills 
(Berreman 1959:123). 

(2) A number of rules pertaining to marriage which would be unaccept- 
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able to many plains groups and especially to those of high caste. These in- 
clude bride-price marriage with no necessity for a Sanskritic marriage cere- 
mony, polyandry in some areas, levirate, divorce by mutual consent, remar- 
riage of widows and divorcees, toleration of intercaste marriage within the 
high- or low-caste group. There is also a good deal of postmarital sexual 
freedom and sanctioned relations of brothers with one another’s wives. Mar- 
riage is universally prohibited only in own and mother’s clan, and village 
exogamy is not everywhere the rule. 

(3) No seclusion of women and freer participation of women in most as- 
pects of life than on the plains, including their participation in singing and 
dancing at festivals. Relatively free informal contact between the sexes is 
usual. 

(4) A number of religious and ritual features such as absence of the re- 
quirement for a Sanskritic marriage ceremony and absence of the require- 
ment for a sacred thread ceremony for high-caste boys, though such cere- 
monies are coming rapidly into vogue in some areas. Distinctive Pahari 
marriage and death ceremonies are performed. There is a great reliance 
upon mediums and diviners and in some areas the Brahmin priest is rela- 
tively less important than on the plains. Frequent and elaborate ritual puri- 
fication and other religiously motivated acts common on the plains are less 
widespread in the hills. There are many distinctively Pahari religious beliefs 
and forms of worship. Animal sacrifice is a part of most Pahari ceremonies, 
and buffalo sacrifice is found in some areas. Paharis are widely known for 
their devotion to the Pandavas of Mahabharata fame and to Siva. The unique 
and spectacular rope-sliding ceremony is performed in honor of the latter 
(Berreman 1959:197 ff.). 

(5) Distinctive folklore, songs, dances, and festivals. 

(6) Consumption of meat and liquor by all castes. 

(7) Greater flexibility of intercaste relations and freer intercaste inter- 
action than on the plains. The caste hierarchy is important and caste status 
differences are actively enforced, but the rules allow considerably more con- 
tact and informal interaction than is usual in India. 

(8) In addition to a nucleated settlement adjacent to a concentration of 
village lands there are temporary-cum-permanent dwellings on widely 
scattered and often distant agricultural and grazing lands. These are thought 
of as part of the village even when other villages intervene. 

(9) Terrace agriculture with primary dependence on millets, wheat, and 
barley. Soil productivity is maintained by systematic fertilization, crop 
rotation, and fallowing. Water is scarce but wherever possible is used for 
irrigated rice cultivation. 

(10) Dwellings of stone and timbers, often with slate roofs. Distinctive 
architecture of two stories with lower floor as barn and upper floor as living 
area, often with large open veranda or porch at the upper level. 

(11) A number of artifacts including lathe-turned wooden utensils, 
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elaborately carved wooden porch columns, lintels, windows, etc; virtual ab- 
sence of pottery. 

(12) Distinctive women’s dress and ornamentation, including full skirt, 
fitted jacket, and several types of gold and silver jewelry. Men’s dress is not 
as distinctive and has rapidly become like that of men of the plains, but now 
includes a black or colored cap, a woolen blanket, and a cane as typical 
Pahari accoutrements. 


This list is suggestive rather than exhaustive. Some items on it may not be 
as widespread in the hills as others, especially in the area east of Garhwal, for 
which there is little information. It serves to make the point, however, that 
this can for some purposes be considered a distinct culture area or subarea 
within the greater North Indian area. In view of its geographical and ecological 
isolation, its distinctiveness is not surprising; in view of its common heritage 
with the rest of North India, its basic similarity thereto is only what would be 
expected. 


CULTURAL VARIABILITY IN THE PAHARI AREA 


In the above description, the Pahari area has been treated as though it 
were inhabited by a culturally homogeneous population. At one level of gen- 
eralization this is true. At others it is not. Anyone who has hiked through 
these hills cannot but be struck by the cultural variation which appears from 
locality to locality, even over relatively short distances.4 This is not a unique 
characteristic—it is found in many parts of the world and especially where 
terrain makes for relative isolation of small groups, as in the hill areas of Assam, 
Burma, and the Philippines (cf. Leach 1954; Eggan 1941). It is, however, a 
striking fact; one which deserves comment and explanation. 

In the vicinity of Sirkanda, cultural variation occurs at several levels. 
Jaunpur is an area just north and over a ridge from Sirkanda, accessible by a 
three to six hour hike. It may be considered a subarea comparable, and in ap- 
position, to Bhatbair. A woman of any village in Jaunpur can be easily distin- 
guished from one of Bhatbair by the style of her ankle bracelets, her earrings, 
the color of her skirt, and the cut of her jacket. If one were to see her house, it 
too would show minor but distinctive differences of design. Slight differences of 
speech are reported by those on both sides of the ridge. The pool of household 
and village gods from which any particular village’s pantheon is drawn in 
Jaunpur differs somewhat from that in Bhatbair. If one inquires about the 
Jaunpur area and its residents among Sirkanda villagers, one finds that while 
they are not considered entirely alien, they are suspect. Most significantly, 
they are suspected of witchcraft, and this is given as a reason why marriages 
are arranged with them rarely and reluctantly. It is frequently pointed out by 
villagers that of five brides sent to that area, three died shortly of witchcraft, 
despite careful advance inquiry into the condition of their prospective hus- 
bands’ families. There has never been a witch in Sirkanda, villagers affirm, and 
only one currently exists in all of the villages of Bhatbair. She, significantly 
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enough, lives in one of the most distant and peripheral villages of this area. 
Witches are plentiful, however, in Jaunpur. These are the kinds of cultural dif- 
ferences found between the residents of adjacent watersheds (i.e. subculture 
areas) who interact infrequently. Within each of these areas cultural differ- 
ences are less but not entirely absent. Within Bhatbair, for example, there are 
some characteristic local differences in jewelry styles. 

Across wider boundaries cultural differences increase. One style of large, 
colored beads worn by women from the area immediately beyond Jaunpur is 
considered mildly ludicrous in Sirkanda. A type of building used there is con- 
sidered comical in that it is round instead of rectangular. A day’s walk to the 
southeast lies a Pahari area strange enough that linguistic differences become 
important, though they present no great difficulty in communication. In re- 
sponse to inquiry as to the possibility of marital arrangements being made in 
that area, the following story was told about a man who went there to con- 
tract a marriage for his nephew: 

In the alien village he overheard the brother of the prospective bride make a statement to 
his mother which, in the dialect of that region, meant “the buffalo is ready to be milked,” but to 
the visitor it sounded like, “I am ready to have sexual intercourse.”” The mother replied, “then un- 
tie the calf,’’ which in the visitor’s dialect meant, “then untie your loincloth.” Shocked and fright- 
ened to hear a man speak in this unseemly fashion to his mother and to receive such a reply from 
her, the visitor ran out of the village, headed for home. The dismayed family shouted after him, 
“stay, for tomorrow we will kill a goat to feast on,”’ which only served to accelerate his departure, 
as in his dialect it meant, “stay, for tomorrow we will engage in sodomy.” For such reasons ex- 
change of brides is rare between areas with different dialects. 


Sirkanda lies on the western edge of the Central Pahari-speaking area, as 
has been noted above. This linguistic boundary is a major one and corresponds 
closely to other kinds of cultural differences, most notably, marriage rules. 
Jaunsar Bawar is the area immediately to the northwest where Western 
Pahari is spoken. Polyandry is practiced extensively in Jaunsar Bawar and has 
been reported as prevalent here and there throughout the Western Pahari- 
speaking area (Majumdar 1944; Berreman 1960). It is not practiced in or 
around Sirkanda nor, so far as I am aware, is it found anywhere in the Central 
and Eastern Pahari areas. Therefore, the western limit of its distribution cor- 
responds closely with an important linguistic boundary and with the several 
associated features such as dress, house-type, and worship which distinguish 
the culture of Jaunsar Bawar from that of Tehri Garhwal. 

Sirkanda residents’ firsthand knowledge of Jaunsar Bawar is almost nil, 
but their ideas about it are not inhibited by this fact. Sirkanda informants 
aver that Jaunsar Bawar is populated by people who not only speak an alien, 
albeit Pahari, language, but who are immoral and many of whom are witches 
or sorcerers. The country is infested with evil spirits, and even the livestock 
there is unusually dangerous. It is an area best avoided. That they have fol- 
lowed their own advice on this point accounts for the fact that they are only 
vaguely aware, if at all, of the less spectacular differences, such as those of 
architecture, dress, and worship, which obtain between their own culture and 


that of Jaunsar Bawar. 
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The cultural differences which distinguish Jaunsar Bawar from Tehri 
Garhwal may most plausibly be accounted for by reference to historical fac- 
tors: localized developments and outside contacts. It is difficult to explain 
such regional peculiarities as those of language, worship, or ornamentation by 
reference to advantages derived from them by their possessors. The same is 
true of the distribution of polyandry. Its appearance has been attributed by 
observers to a variety of social, economic, and historical forces. But whether 
its distribution is a result of diffusion, indigenous development, or an earlier 
more widespread pattern, it seems clear that in these hills there is one basic 
pattern of family organization of which polyandry is a locally variant form, 
rather than two radically opposite and unrelated types of organization (poly- 
andry and monandry) as is often assumed to be the case (cf. Berreman 
1960). The question then becomes one of why there is so much regional varia- 
tion in the culture of the Himalayan hills. 


ANALYSIS OF VARIATION 
The most general characteristic of areas of common and distinct cultures 
is their isolation. The Pahari area, as a whole, is isolated from neighboring 
areas by geographical and cultural-linguistic barriers greater than those which 
separate Paharis from one another. Therefore, interaction among Paharis is 
more frequent and intense than that between Paharis and non-Paharis. This is 
also the case with regard to relations within and among the various subareas 
that have been mentioned. Evidence for this isolation of area from area is abun- 
dant from the local level up to that of the entire hill region versus the plains. 
Sirkanda villagers, for example, interact with one another more than with 
outsiders if for no other reason than that movement is slow and difficult in this 
terrain. Moreover, their contacts outside of the village are almost entirely 
within Bhatbair. Eighty percent of all Sirkanda marriages have been con- 
tracted within this four mile radius. Virtually all Sirkanda-owned and culti- 
vated lands are within this area. The diviners and mediums consulted in times 
of trouble are all within this area. Two important intermediate markets lie on 
the peripheries of Bhatbair. The most important annual fair for Sirkanda 
villagers is a local one. These constitute the kinds of attractions which take 
people away from their homes: attendance at marriages and other ceremonies 
involving kin and friends, visits to kin including affinal relatives, trips to tend 
property, consultations with diviners and mediums, marketing expeditions, 
and attendance at the annual fair. Only trips to the larger urban centers of 
Dehra Dun or Mussoorie, each a day’s journey away, regularly bring people 
out of Bhatbair. Such trips, for marketing and dealing with government offi- 
cials, are made several times a year by most men and even more frequently by 
some. They do not, however, result in intense interaction with urbanites. They 
are usually brief and often uncomfortable sorties. No Sirkanda villager has 
friends or relatives with whom to stay or visit in either of these places—an in- 
dication of the lack of intimate contact. The night must be spent in a temple or 
in the shop of an indulgent merchant unless the villager can return to a 
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Pahari settlement before dark. If possible, trips are scheduled to make the 
latter alternative possible. 

When Paharis do venture out to non-Pahari areas, they feel conspicuous by 
their rusticity and distinctive dress, language, and behavior. They are sensitive 
to the fact that they may be objects of ridicule. They prefer to go in groups and 
to avoid association with non-Paharis. When they attend a fair or market, they 
choose one where Paharis will be numerous. As one young Sirkanda man com- 
mented in comparing distant Delhi, which he had visited, to Dehra Dun: “I 
like Dehra Dun because you can always see Paharis around in the bazaar. In 
Delhi there were only plains people and they made fun of my Pahari cap.” An- 
other commented, ‘‘Even if we spend 200 rupees on the finest cloth and have it 
made into the best clothes, we still look like hill-billies when we go to town.” 
No Sirkanda family has contracted a marriage with a non-Pahari except in two 
cases where women were “‘sold”’ by poor families who then lost contact with 
them.° 

Not only do Pahari villagers avoid intensive interaction with people in non- 
Pahari areas, they also avoid such interaction with outsiders who come to the 
hills. A Pahari village is a very closed system as teachers, village level workers, 
and others who have dealt with such villages will readily testify. The usual 
reaction to a stranger is studiously to avoid and ignore him. This accounts in 
part for the singular lack of success with which such governmental programs 
as community development, rural cooperatives, and even schooling, have met 
in many Pahari areas. The Sirkanda teacher, a Pahari from a neighboring area 
to the east, complained after three months in the village that no one had in- 
vited him to a meal, brought him grain, or even inquired as to his home and 
family status. In a nearby village the teacher had been unable to establish a 
school despite a potential student body of over 50 pupils. Government forestry 
officers were warned to bring their own food, water, and bed rolls in this area, 
for the hospitality to strangers characteristic of plains people is lacking. Few 
outsiders succeed in establishing effective contact at all with villagers in this 
area. As a result, alien customs and beliefs are slow to influence those of the 
Paharis. 

The Pahari culture area is, therefore, largely isolated from the non-Pahari 
area to the south. Contacts between the two are infrequent and unintensive. 
The same is true, to a lesser degree, of contacts among subareas within the 
Pahari region. At one level, Tehri Garhwal may be considered a culture area as 
distinct from Jaunsar Bawar to the west. The distinction, as described above, is 
evidenced by a number of cultural differences, prominent among which are 
language and marriage rules. Contact across this boundary is relatively slight. 
No Sirkanda villager has been to Jaunsar Bawar, 15 air-miles to the north- 
west, although people of the two areas occasionally meet and interact at mar- 
kets or fairs, primarily in Mussoorie. Jaunsar Bawar is considered to be a 
Strange and dangerous land. Equally distant parts of Tehri Garhwal to the 
east, however, are not strange at all. The latter is the ancestral home of Sir- 
kanda villagers. Most have been there occasionally to visit kin or attend 
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marriages and funerals. About five percent of all marriages have been con- 
tracted in Tehri Garhwal at distances comparable to that of Jaunsar Bawar, 
which has furnished no marriage partners. Sirkanda lies on and near important 
trade routes between interior Tehri Garhwal and the valley, so people from 
that area are not infrequent visitors. There is no occasion for Jaunsar Bawar 
residents to pass by Sirkanda or vice versa. Interaction is, therefore, relatively 
frequent within Tehri Garhwal, and very infrequent across into Jaunsar 
Bawar. This is not to deny that there is a transitional zone, but only to assert 
that it is a relatively narrow one. This situation may redect an earlier period of 
greater geographical isolation of the two areas. Sirkanda village has probably 
existed for only about 300 years. Prior to that its residents came from Tehri 
Garhwal to the east and ultimately, perhaps, from Kumaon farther east 
(Berreman 1959:47). It is thus possible that the two populations, though of 
common origin, were isolated from one another for some time by an unpopu- 
lated area or one populated by peoples now gone or absorbed into other 
groups. If that is the case, contact between them has been re-established rela- 
tively recently after the westward migration of people from Tehri Garhwal. 

On a more restricted local level, there are differences between nearby 
Jaunpur and Bhatbair as cited above. Contacts are less between than within 
Jaunpur and Bhatbair, though contacts between these areas are more frequent 
and intense than those across the plains-Pahari and Jaunsar Bawar-Tehri 
Garhwal boundaries. No land is owned in Jaunpur by Sirkanda people. No 
markets in Jaunpur are frequented by Sirkanda people, though common mar- 
kets on the border are attended regularlv by residents of both areas. No Jaun- 
pur fairs or religious ceremonies or religious practitioners attract Sirkanda 
residents. Few marriages have been arranged across this boundary.® Visits to 
Jaunpur are limited to those among kin and to occasional visits by Jaunpur 
residents en route to the valley to do business. 

Paharis ascribe their localism to the terrain, and this is certainly a factor. 
A Sirkanda man remarked, “On the plains it is easy to travel and they go great 
distances for brides. Here it is very difficult to get around so we have to find 
ours closer to our own village. It is as hard to go one mile here as it is to go five 
miles in the plains on foot and many places there they can go by motor bus or 
at least by cart.” Trail miles are at least double the air distances, and they are 
generally rough and steep. Sixteen trail miles is a day’s journey and this is the 
round trip distance within which 80 percent of all Sirkanda marriages are con- 
tracted. 

Terrain, then, is in part responsible for the isolation of group from group. 
Isolation means less frequent and less intense interaction or communication 
among groups. As a result, there is greater opportunity for development of 
locally variant cultural forms such as have been described above. 

Equally important isolating factors are socio-cultural ones. It might be 
asked, for example, why residents of Bhatbair and Jaunsar Bawar are more 
like one another than those of either area are like their non-Pahari neighbors to 
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the south. It is a fact that Bhatbair residents go frequently to the non-Pahari 
area and virtually never to Jaunsar Bawar, although residents of the two 
areas meet occasionally and there is indirect contact through the transitional 
zone separating the two. 

The obvious answer is that historically Paharis have a common origin and 
a cultural tradition which is distinct from that of the plains. Their common cul- 
ture has been modified locally but not obliterated by the differential contacts 
and developments consequent upon their dispersion. Another factor is, how- 
ever, that even infrequent or seemingly casual contacts among Paharis may 
be more effective in accomplishing communication than more frequent con- 
tacts between Paharis and non-Paharis. The reason is that Paharis meet one 
another to a large extent on common cultural ground and on terms of equality. 
They understand one another not only in language but in total behavior pat- 
terns. They share common definitions of the situations in which they meet. 

-*ahari-non-Pahari contacts always involve a lack of communication and un- 
derstanding at many levels. Above all, the Pahari feels himself to be at a dis- 
advantage in terms of knowledge, sophistication, and prestige in such situa- 
tions. Truly informal contact between the groups is almost impossible. They 
are simply too different. As a result, Paharis do not identify themselves as 
people who can learn or benefit from the ways of people of the plains. The 
traditional Pahari attitude is expressed in their frequent comment: ‘‘That’s 
all right for plains people, but it would never work here. The hills and hill 
people are different.’ This enables Paharis to have frequent contacts with non- 
Paharis without adopting many of their ways. Thus, there are different kinds 
or qualities of contact which make frequency of contact alone an inadequate 
criterion of isolation and communication. Occasional intra-Pahari contacts 
may serve to maintain a good deal more communication and hence cultural 
homogeneity than more frequent Pahari-non-Pahari contacts. It probably 
takes less intensive interaction to maintain common culture than to change it. 
Casual contacts may be more effective in maintaining cultural similarities 
among similar groups than in causing radically different groups to become 
similar. 

Relative isolation, therefore, has allowed independent cultural develop- 
ments in the hills vis-a-vis the plains and in Bhatbair vis-a-vis Jaunsar Bawar. 
The latter isolation has been less extreme than the former largely because of 
the quality of the contacts involved and the cultural context in which they 
have occurred. Before elaborating on the implications of isolation for culture 
change, its usefulness in understanding other features of Pahari culture will be 
investigated in the hope of demonstrating its wider significance. 


CROSS-CASTE CULTURAL HOMOGENEITY 


There is striking cultural homogeneity from caste to caste within the 
Pahari locality in which the author worked. There one finds, for example, that 
the high-caste Brahmins and Rajputs have the same dietary habits as the un- 
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touchable blacksmiths and musicians. All worship the same gods in the same 
ways. All patronize the same diviners and mediums. All perform the same 
ceremonies. All wear the same clothing and ornamentation. Differences which 
exist are primarily those brought about by differences in wealth and by high- 
caste sanctions to maintain the caste hierarchy. In the latter category are pro- 
hibitions against low-caste worship in temples, former restrictions against cer- 
tain types of dress and ornament for low castes, former restrictions against 
land ownership among low castes, and the like. It is my impression, without 
having engaged in intensive research on the subject, that there are very few if 
any caste-specific linguistic differences among indigenous Pahari groups in the 
Bhatbair area, although there are honorific forms required of low-caste people 
in greeting high-caste members.’ This contrasts with the plains situation where 
cultural differences among castes of the same village community are promi- 
nent features and where such differences are reflected in language differences 
(Gumperz 1958). 

This Pahari feature—intercaste cultural homogeneity—is unusual in the 
Indian context, but is not surprising when viewed in the same light as regional! 
variability. It is, in fact, what would be expected as the obverse effect of the 
same factors which lead to regional variation in culture. 

In Pahari villages (at least in Tehri Garhwal) low castes rarely make up 
more than 10 percent of the total population. Often each low caste, or even 
each caste other than the dominant Rajput or Brahmin group, is represented 
by only a single family in those villages where it occurs at all. While each low 
caste will normally be represented within an area, each caste is not repre- 
sented in every village. More importantly, there are not nearby and easily ac- 
cessible villages in these rugged mountains. It often requires an arduous jour- 
ney for a minority-caste person just to see a caste-fellow, and such journeys 
are not frequently made. If day-to-day social interaction is to occur at all for 
minority-caste people, it must occur across caste boundaries. Caste-fellows 
are simply too few and too inaccessible.* Within the Pahari context this is 
easily done and is apparently the rule. For, while caste interaction is restricted 
and these restrictions are enforced, the rules are relatively flexible and per- 
missive in comparison to those common to the plains area. 

In Sirkanda, low-caste people cannot normally enter high-caste houses 
nor sit on the same cot nor eat with high-caste people. However, there are 
numerous opportunities for informal social interaction. Low-caste people can 
sit on the step or door sill of high-caste houses. Since an open veranda serves as 
living room, they can participate quite fully in social situations without enter- 
ing the house. On the other hand, it is not unusual for a low-caste man to be 
asked in to the veranda (never the kitchen) of such a house to share in a drink- 
ing party—an occasion when normal rules are relaxed. Informal drinking 
groups of men are often multi-caste groups. Since high-caste people feel no 
compunction on entering a low-caste home, a drinking party may be held 
there. In addition, there are many caste-neutral places in the village where 
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much informal social interaction takes place: shops, the places of work of 
artisans, the village water source, yards of houses, the fields and forests where 
people work, a large stone fortification left from some earlier era and now used 
as a place to sit and view the countryside. In these places people gather to talk 
without regard for caste. Children’s playgroups are intercaste in composition, 
including the whole range of indigenous castes. Often men and/or women work 
in one another’s company without caste distinctions. When cooperative labor 
is called for, as when a house-beam is to be lifted, roof tile is to be transported, 
or rice is to be transplanted, caste is ignored in the composition of the group. 
The most notorious Bhatbair woman-selling gang of 30 years ago was made up 
of three men who worked in close concert sharing the risks and profits—a 
Brahmin, a Rajput, and an untouchable. The surviving Brahmin is now a re- 
spected elder and priest. When someone wishes to travel to another village, or 
more especially to a market or an urban area, he attempts to find a traveling 
companion, and caste is of little importance. In the presence of strangers 
Paharis seek mutual support regardless of caste. All castes may, and generally 
do, watch religious ceremonies carried out in the village, except those held in- 
side high-caste homes. 

Ritual pollution does not pose the threat of inconvenience to high-caste 
Paharis that it does to plains people. It occurs only as a result of such unlikely 
contacts as commensality, a contaminated tobacco pipe or water vessel, en- 
trance of a low-caste person into a high-caste home, and more especiallly into 
its kitchen. Such contamination is rare, so the need for purification is rare. 
Objects are occasionally contaminated, but in this area individuals almost 
never are. 

On the plains, by contrast, intercaste interaction is more limited, especially 
when status differences are great. There are often larger numbers of caste- 
fellows within a village or at least in neighboring and easily accessible settle- 
ments than is true in the hills. There are fewer opportunities for frequent and 
intensive intercaste contacts as a result of more stringent rules restricting such 
contacts. Pollution occurs more easily and entails more inconvenience for the 
high-caste plainsman. Informal contacts across the “pollution barrier” are 
few. Gumperz (1958:679) reports that even children’s playgroups exclude 
touchable-untouchable contacts. Consequently, most social interaction on the 
plains occurs within the caste or among closely similar castes, and this fre- 
quently involves interaction across village lines. 

Thus, in the hills there is little opportunity for cultural differences to arise 
or to be maintained among castes simply because there is little intercaste iso- 
lation in any one locality. On the plains the situation is reversed; caste isola- 
tion is the rule and intercaste cultural differences, especially across the pollu- 
tion barrier, result. Common culture, like common language, depends upon 
the interaction of those who share it. As Bloomfield (1933:46) has noted, “‘the 
most important differences of speech within a community are due to differ- 
ences in density of communication.” 
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Frequency of contact alone, however, is not sufficient to determine degree 
of cultural homogeneity among castes or ethnic groups any more than it is 
among culture areas. Gumperz (1958:681) found that dialectal differences be- 
tween castes in a plains village depended not on the number of intercaste con- 
tacts but on their form. Work contacts (i.e., employer-employee relations) 
showed no correlation with linguistic differences. Informal friendship contacts 
seemed to be determinative. Mandelbaum reports that among the Todas, 
Badagas, Kotas, and Kurumbas of the Nilgiri Hills, “Although contact was 
frequent, social intercourse was confined to a fixed number of narrowly defined 
activities. Any intimate contact, of a kind which would allow members of one 
group to mingle freely with another, was stringently tabooed” (Mandelbaum 
1941:20). As a result, the groups remained culturally distinct. Obviously, 
then, the kind and intensity of interaction is important. It is in this respect, 
perhaps even more than in frequency, that Pahari intercaste relations differ 
from those on the plains. Characteristically, such contacts on the plains are 
formal, ‘‘contractual,” restricted in scope and content, and are accompanied 
by a good deal of inhibition on both sides. In contrast, in the Pahari area they 
are more often informal, intensive, and extensive. Plains castes exclude one 
another from knowledge of, and participation in, their problems and ways of 
life; Paharis exclude outsiders but are little concerned with concealing their 
affairs from local members of other castes. Pahari castes are thus not ‘‘closed 
subgroups” to the extent that plains castes tend to be. 

The accompanying diagram (Fig. 2) may help make clear the contrasts in 
plains and Pahari interaction patterns and hence cultural differentiation by 
caste and locality. In this diagram broken arrows indicate limited interaction, 
solid arrows indicate extensive and intensive, informal interaction. Interaction 
in plains culture tends to be horizontal (i.e., within the caste and across local 
boundaries), while Pahari interaction tends to b« vertical (i.e., within the 
local area and across caste boundaries). Not shown here is the fact that inter- 
action within a local caste group (or perhaps eve among different castes of 
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Fic. 2. Contrasting interaction patterns. 
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similar status in a locality) is probably in all cases greater than that between 
castes or communities. 

Isolation is a factor which sheds some light on another feature, namely, the 
greater regional distinctiveness evidenced in the dress and ornamentation of 
women as compared to men. Aside from language (which might well show some 
sexual difference, too), the most sensitive indicator of regional affiliation in the 
hills is probably women’s costume. A factor which contributes to this is the 
fact that women travel outside of their husbands’ villages rarely, except for 
occasional visits to their parents’ villages. Men travel more widely and more 
frequently. Since women are relatively isolated from women of other localities, 
the women’s subculture tends to be more localized than that of men. This 
seems to be true on the plains as well. 

Thus, the degree of cultural difference found among the castes, areas, and 
perhaps even between the sexes, as reported here, varies directly with their de- 
gree of isolation from one another, defined in terms of rate and quality of inter- 
action and determined by social and physical accessibility. This is not to as- 
sert that where it occurs social isolation is always the causal factor. Cultural 
differences may bring about social isolation as well as the reverse. Moreover, 
the differences that have been cited here between caste and areal distinctive- 
ness in the plains and in the hills are quantitative rather than qualitative. 
Isolation and interaction are relative matters which vary with frequency and 
intensity of contact among groups. There are culture areas on the plains as 
well as in the hills, but they tend there to be larger and perhaps their transi- 
tion zones are more gradual. Similarly, there are intercaste cultural differences 
in the hills, but they are less than on the plains. 


CULTURAL DRIFT 


The importance of isolation to biological evolution has long been recog- 
nized and has been cited as the necessary mechanism for genetic drift (Wright 
1929:560; Boyd 1950:155). Sapir (1921:150) noted its importance in dialecta- 
tion or linguistic drift. Redfield (1941:349f.) is among those who have com- 
mented that isolation is necessary for the development of any distinctive cul- 
ture, and from the beginning the idea has been implicit in the work of those 
who have used the concept of culture area (Wissler 1938; Kroeber 1939). But 
its relevance to cultural variability has not been made explicit. 

Isolation is a necessary but not sufficient explanation for the origin and 
maintenance of cultural differences. A broader concept such as “cultural drift”’ 
(or perhaps “cultural divergence”) gives promise of greater utility (cf. Her- 
skovits 1951:580ff.). Here I mean a process exactly parallel to that of lin- 
guistic drift and analogous in many respects to genetic drift (Sapir 1921: 147ff.; 
Wright 1929).° These terms describe the process whereby subgroups diverge 
from the main stream of characteristics shared by the larger group of which 
they were a part—the “stock” or ‘“‘cultural substratum” (Smith 1952:93)— 
and develop along independent lines. Cultural drift may be described as the 
process of divergent or differential cultural change. 
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Cultural change, like genetic evolution, comes about as a result of variation, 
selection, and transmission, while drift or divergent change requires the addi- 
tional condition of isolation, i.e., relative lack of communication among the 
groups involved. 

Variation—the occurrence of changes and alternatives—is a continuous 
and inevitable process in every culture. It results from various processes, the 
uniform psychological aspects of which Barnett (1953) has described as innova- 
tion. Change or innovation is impelled especially but not exclusively by con- 
tact with alien ways of life, by the stresses resulting from new or changing 
physical and socio-cultural environments, and by chronic discontinuities in or 
between social and cultural integration (cf. Geertz 1957; Opler 1959; Vogt 
1960). Sources of variation which have led to Pahari cultural distinctiveness 
have been sought by commentators in such diverse factors as climate, to- 
pography, the heritage from Indo-Aryan invaders and their indigenous pred- 
ecessors, contacts with Tibetans, and contact with people of the plains of 
North India. 

From among the inevitably vast range of variations available to the car- 
riers of a culture there must be selection. Selection determines the direction of 
cultural change or drift. It depends ultimately upon the choices made by 
people in the context of their total social-cultural-physical environment of 
which the value system is an important aspect (cf. Vogt 1960: 25f.). Selection 
may be purposeful or not; conscious, as in the case of adoption of Sanskritic 
rituals by Paharis, or unconscious as in linguistic drift (cf. Sapir 1921:155). 

Transmission is, of course, necessary to pass on within the group the se- 
lected variants along with the rest of culture. It is achieved with varying de- 
grees of efficiency through processes subsumed under such titles as socializa- 
tion and enculturation. 

For cultures to diverge from a common stock and become distinctive sub- 
cultures, some degree of isolation is required. Two groups are isolated from one 
another to the degree that contacts between their members are infrequent, re- 
stricted, superficial, formalized—in short, neither intensive nor extensive. 
Without isolation, interaction leads to common experience and consequent 

common culture. This is the crux of the argument of this paper. The Pahari 
culture area and those smaller subareas within it have become distinct as a 
result of cultural drift in general and isolation in particular. Plains castes have 
become or remained culturally distinct as a result of isolation from one an- 
other while Pahari castes have become or remained culturally homogeneous 
because of their intimate contact with one another on the local level. Change 
can occur in the content of any culture, language, or biological race; differ- 
ential change or drift can occur only in isolated subgroups.” 


CULTURE AREAS 


Isolation is rarely absolute. Degrees of isolation correlate with degrees of 
divergence or drift. Culture areas, therefore, exist only to the extent that there 
is effective isolation, lack of communication, among groups. The distinctness 
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of a culture area or cultural group corresponds with the degree, duration, and 
kind of isolation of the people involved. Those who attempt to delimit such 
areas or groups are faced with the same taxonomic problem which faces the 
dialectologist and the population geneticist. That is, what kind or degree of 
difference is to be adjudged critical. Differences and similarities occur at many 
levels. Just as no two people speak exactly alike, their patterns of behavior and 
belief differ. Roberts (1951) has demonstrated cultural differences even in ad- 
jacent and closely related households. In discussing cultural affiliations of 
Sirkanda residents, one could defend as valid their membership in any or all of 
the following “‘culture areas”: North India, Pahari, Central Pahari, Garhwal, 
Tehri Garhwal, Bhatbair. Others could be delimited including some cross- 
cutting these. Groups peripheral to some of these areas might be located cen- 
trally in culture areas defined by different criteria. 

Drift and diffusion are not uniform and culture elements are not rigidly 
linked to one another. Therefore the boundaries of distribution of various 
traits or patterns—the “‘isotraits,”’ “isoelements,” or “isopatterns” as they 
might be called—do not always coincide. They often have varying or even in- 
dependent distributions. Here it has been shown that polyandry and Western 
Pahari speech have a common eastern boundary in the Himalayan hills. Their 
distribution is not, however, identical. Leach (1954:48) has reported cases 
where language and other aspects of culture have independent distributions. 
Dialect geographers are familiar with nonconforming isoglosses. ‘“‘Almost 
every feature of phonetics, lexicon, or grammar has its own area of prevalence 

is bounded by its own isogloss” (Bloomfield 1933:328)." Population geneti- 
cists meet the same problems with isogenes (Boyd 1950: 204, 226). 

The cultural geographer has to decide what elements are to be used, their 
relative weighting and the number and degree of correspondences (i.e., bunch- 
ing) of isoelements required to define a cultural or subcultural boundary. His 
choices will depend largely upon his purposes and will affect the precision with 
which the culture areas he designates can be delineated. The distinctness of 
culture areas depends both on the criteria used in determining them and on 
the conditions of isolation and contact among those to whom the criteria are 
applied. In some regions, such as the Himalayan hills, culture areas can be 
sharply and consistently differentiated, with narrow transition zones. In 
others, such as the plains of North India, they may be less sharply demarcated, 
with broad transition areas. 

There can be no single correct way to define a culture area or cultural 
group. A broad definition might parallel that of the geneticists’ definitions of 
race, e.g., ““a population which differs significantly from other human popula- 
tions in regard to the frequency of one or more of the genes it possesses” 
(Boyd 1950: 207). Thus ‘‘culture area” might refer to the area inhabited by 
people or social groups who share more culture content (including social struc- 
ture) or more of particular elements of culture content with one another than 
with those outside of the area, the amount and kind of common culture to be 
decided on the basis of the problem to be studied. A cultural group could be 
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defined similarly without the areal criterion. Such a definition allows the 
flexibility to conceive of culture areas or groups at various levels of abstrac- 
tion. It implies no judgment, for example, as to the relative validity of desig- 
nating Bhatbair, Garhwal, and North India as culture areas. Each is a rela- 
tively homogeneous culture area isolated from comparable areas. 

Another complicating factor in determining culture areas and affinities 
lies in their variability through time (cf. Steward 1955:82f.). Cultures are 
constantly changing at all levels; drift and diffusion are continuous processes. 
Kind and degree of isolation, sources of variation, criteria of selection, methods 
of transmission, are all subject to constant change with resultant changes 
in the distribution of traits and patterns. In Sirkanda the adoption of new 
Brahmanical or Sanskritic ceremonies is proceeding continuously in all castes 
at present. In this respect, the area is coming increasingly into the orbit of 
the plains culture area. Leach (1954) describes continual cultural variations 
in the population of the Kachin Hills of Burma. A culture area is a static model 
which, like a photograph, picks one configuration out of a moving scene and 
immortalizes it. It must be recognized and treated as such.!* However accurate 
it may have been, it has changed as soon as it has been observed. 

There is also the problem of cultural variation among social groups within 
an area. Among plains castes in India, for example, there are significant cul- 
tural differences on different status levels within the same area, and various 
castes may form different culture areas. Drift and diffusion may occur at 
different rates and in different directions among various groups in a region. In 
this case a multi-dimensional model or a series of overlays are required to de- 
pict cultural distributions simultaneously by areas and groups. This is also a 
problem in mapping dialectal and racial distributions. It makes especially 
necessary explicit description of the populations and defining characteristics 
which have been used in setting up any culture area. 

These complexities do not make the concept of culture area useless any 
more than they do the concepts of dialect or biological race. They do put them 
in proper perspective as abstract configurations drawn from a continuum of 
variations over time, space, and among socially defined groups. 

Finally, the use of cultural traits or patterns to trace cultural drift, to de- 
fine culture areas and groups, may be criticized on grounds that this obscures 
more important cultural wholes or leads to neglect of crucial information. This 
is a frequently recognized problem. Kroeber (1939:2) notes that his study of 
cultural areas in North America “‘. . . deals with culture wholes, and not, ex- 
cept incidentally, with culture elements or ‘traits,’ nor with those associations 
of elements which are sometimes called ‘culture complexes’ but which consti- 
tute only a fraction of the entirety of any one culture.” Distributions of overall 
configurations rather than of traits are the subject of interest in most culture 
area studies just as they are the ultimate referents in many linguistic and 
genetic distribution studies. Particular items are selected, in most cases, 
merely as convenient indicators of cultural (or linguistic or racial) similarities, 
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differences, distributions, and changes which, with present techniques, cannot 
be adequately studied as wholes. It is therefore more generally a method- 
ological problem than a conceptual one. Perhaps multivariant analysis or a 
scheme grouping cultural components into broad categories (cf. Opler 1960) 
will eventually enable us to study cultures as wholes, or at least take us farther 
in that direction. This would alleviate the distortions so common under present 
methodology. For the time being, however, the crude groupings which result 
from culture area studies are subject either to the limitations inherent in the 
study of a few elements or patterns selected from the universe of cultural data 
and divorced to some extent from their cultural context, or to the limitations 
inherent in the subjective comparison of total configurations. In the study of 
cultural distributions one has to choose the methodology which seems most 
feasible in terms of the data and most defensible in terms of the problem and 
these limitations. 


CONCLUSION 


Herskovits (1951:582) has noted that drift is a concept which “. . . despite 
its usefulness for the study of culture, has been strangely neglected by most 
cultural anthropologists.”’ This paper has been an effort towards enhancing its 
usefulness as a descriptive and analytical device by defining its operation more 
explicitly than has been done previously. An attempt has also been made to re- 
late this dynamic concept to the classificatory concept of culture area. The 
latter may be made more useful by viewing cultural variation not only as a 
problem in population movement and diffusion, but also as a result of the con- 
tinuing process of cultural drift as defined here; of culture change in conditions 
of inter-group isolation with consequent divergence. Further research into the 
conditions and effects of isolation of varying kinds and degrees, the associated 
types and intensities of interaction, the sources of variation, the criteria and 
processes of selection, and the processes of transmission, should increase the 
usefulness of such a model as cultural drift for the study of cultural change. 


NOTES 


1 The research was supported by a Ford Foundation fellowship during 15 months of 1957-58 
and is reported in full in: Berreman 1959. The author has, in addition to the area reported here, 
some familiarity with other parts of Tehri Garhwal to the east and with the Punjab hills as far west 
as Simla. He would like to thank John J. Gumperz for his helpful comments on this paper. 

2 There are roughly 3,200,000 speakers of Western and Central Pahari (Berreman 1959: 41). 
Eastern Pahari, better known as Nepali, is spoken only in Nepal. 

5 There has been considerably more contact in Nepal than elsewhere in the Pahari area, but 
I know little of the effects of this contact. What is said here, therefore, applies more substantially 
to the Central and Western Pahari areas. 

* In citing examples of such variations in order to explain them, my own materials will be 
used. It is my impression from some observation and from the sparse literature on the area, how- 
ever, that such variation is even more prominent in the Punjab hills west of the region reported 
here (cf. Rosser 1955, as an extreme case). This perhaps reflects a longer period of settlement there. 
Cultural variation in these hills is associated with political fragmentation. They have long been 
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divided into many “kingdoms,” or feudal estates, some extremel) minute. The extent of these 
units very likely correlates to some degree with culture areas. 

5 Jn addition, a barber family of non-Pahari origin but long resident in Sirkanda has sent 
some brides out to the nearby Dehra Dun valley in order to marry them within the caste. 

6 About 3 percent of all Sirkanda marriages have been contracted in Jaunpur as compared to 
80 percent within Bhatbair. Such local isolation in marriage relations is not unique to Sirkanda or 
Bhatbair. Majumdar (1955:172) reports, for example, that in a village of Jaunsar Bawar, 92 per 
cent of the Rajput marriages were contracted within 12 miles of the village. 

7 In the past 15 years a few representatives of an alien shoemaker caste from the Punjab hills 
(Kangra) have come into this area where formerly there were no shoemakers. These people are 
western Paharis, culturally and linguistically distinct from Bhatbair groups. They have not been 
allowed to settle in extant villages nor to interact freely or informally with other castes, but they 
are tolerated in the area as useful artisans. As aliens, the shoemakers do not fit into the local culture 
nor the local caste hierarchy so they are socially isolated. Their unclean occupation has contributed 
heavily to this isolation—they are considered uniquely defiling and untouchable by all local castes. 
The discussion in this article excludes this caste of unclean outsiders. 

The one indigenous Muslim family of Bhatbair is, on the other hand, treated as any other 
indigenous low caste. The one family of barbers, brought from the neighboring plains at the found- 
ing of the village and now almost entirely assimilated, is also treated as an indigenous low caste. 
The barbers can marry into either of two local low castes and may become assimilated into one of 
these in time. 

8 Gumperz (1958: 680) found in a plains village that among the least populous “‘middle castes,”’ 
informal intercaste contact was more frequent than among the more populous high and low castes. 

* A more accurate, but more unwieldy, term would be “socio-cultural drift” since as used here 
“cultural drift” applies equally to social structural phenomena and cultural content. 

One important difference between cultural and genetic drift is that the latter as usually de- 
fined is the result of chance variations in gene frequencies. If a selective advantage operates it is, 
by definition, not drift. In cultural drift, as I am using it, selective advantage or selection is not 
ruled out and, in fact, plays an important role in determining the direction of the drift. 

10 “Now dialects arise not because of the mere fact of individual variation but because two or 
more groups of individuals have become sufficiently discunnected to drift apart, or independently, 
instead of together. So long as they keep strictly together, no amount of individual variation 
would lead to the formation of dialects” (Sapir 1921:150-151). 

1 In determining culture areas the procedure followed by Wissler (1938: 219ff.) and that used 
later in the trait distribution studies of Kroeber and his associates bore similarities to the proce- 
dures used by dialect geographers (cf. McDavid 1958:498f.). Gumperz (1960) has discussed in de- 
tail problems of dialect geography and their relevance to culture areas and groups. 

12 “Recently, a new interest in the culture area has developed, and with it an attempt to add 
a dynamic dimension and utilize its potentialities more carefully. Bennett (1948), working with 
Andean materials, introduced the concept of areal co-tradition, a taxonomic tool for classifying 
one of the ways culture areas develop through time”’ (Schwartz 1959: 1060). See also Smith (1952) 
and Ehrich (1956). 
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Concepts of Disease in Mexican-American Culture! 


ARTHUR J. RUBEL 


University of North Carolina 


BACKGROUND 
HIS paper discusses some traditional concepts of health and disease 
found among the Spanish-speaking people of the Texas-Mexican border, 
and the manner in which these concepts contribute to the maintenance of 
the social system of that group. 

In 1957 a study of the changing concepts of health and disease among 
the Mexican-Americans of Hidalgo County, Texas, was inaugurated. This is 
one of a series of publications resulting from that study and describes some 
aspects of life in Mecca,’ the largest and most heterogeneous of the three 
communities studied. 

Mecca is a small city of approximately 15,000 inhabitants located on the 
delta of the Rio Grande. Three-fifths of the total population is comprised 
of persons of Mexican descent, a great number of whom are native-born 
American citizens. 

The overwhelming majority of the Spanish-speaking people of Mecca 
trace their roots to isolated, rural hamlets which lie on either side of the 
Rio Grande—south to the Rio Panuco in Mexico and north to the Nueces 
River of Texas. The life histories of the present older generation Mexican- 
Americans portray the lives of their parents as spent from birth to death in 
isolated, familial hamlets, which were seldom visited by strangers. 

In the era which followed the overthrow of Porfirio Diaz in the Republic 
of Mexico, the usually oppressive living conditions in the arid, northeastern 
section of the Republic were made worse by the furies of revolution and 
counter-revolution, of banditry and punitive government expeditions which 
swept across the land. This is the area from which the Mexican-American 
population of Mecca came. The poverty and the general insecurity of the 
times caused many thousands of emigrants to seek improved conditions on 
the United States side of the boundary. 

At the time of the surging unrest in the Republic to the south, all the 
previously undeveloped semi-desert delta lands, from Brownsville to Mission, 
Texas, were changing hands from the heirs of Spanish and Mexican recip- 
ients of 18th century grants (porciones) from the Spanish Crown to Anglo- 
American speculators. From 1910 until 1930 the speculating land companies 
gained control of all irrigable land along the lower Rio Grande in Texas. 
By means of intensive systems of irrigation and emergency floodways the 
semi-desert region was transformed into a vegetable and citrus producing 
region of primary importance. After their development the tracts were resold 
to English-speaking investors and “‘home-seekers” brought from small towns 
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and cities in the north central and northeastern sections of the United States 
and several Canadian provinces. 

Each of the land companies then erected a town on its development tract 
to serve the immigrant population. The land boom and consequent enor- 
mous amount of construction activities required the labor of many thousands 
of unskilled and semi-skilled laborers. This was supplied entirely by immi- 
grants from Mexico and by displaced Spanish-speaking American citizens of 
the ranchos. One of the many towns erected on the delta of the Rio Grande 
in the early decades of the 20th century was Mecca. 

The differences in custom, language, and standard of living of the two 
ethnic groups which migrated to the new urban site were perpetuated by a 
well-recognized policy of separatism. In Mecca, those of Mexican culture were 
assigned residence, schools, and church on the side of town which lay to the 
north of the bisecting railway, and the non-Mexican population was assigned 
residence, schools, and church to the south of the tracks. 

Each of the two new communities which comprised the town of Mecca 
succeeded in transplanting its customary way of life to the new town. Those 
of Anglo-American small town background quickly formed voluntary asso- 
ciations of a service club and fraternal nature which were designed to unite 
unrelated individuals with common interests, e.g., by type of vocation, or 
state of provenance. Today, the 6,000 residents of Anglo-American back- 
ground are organized into more than 70 social, civic, and fraternal organiza- 
tions. What remains of their time is further devoted to the social and religious 
activities of 16 major churches which include within their framework many 
study groups, women’s circles, and other types of formal organizations. The 
lives of Anglo-American children are mirror images of their parents’, and the 
youngsters are trained in the group way of life by a succession of organized 
activities which range from school clubs to associations such as Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Sea Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and Little 
League baseball clubs, to name but a few. 

In contrast to the highly organized society on the south side of the tracks, 
the 9,000 Mexican-Americans have transplanted to the urban environment a 
customary way of life formed in the familial tradition of isolated ranchos. 
The religious life of this community is represented by a large Catholic church 
to which the great majority of people remain faithful. However, some 15 
small missions of different Protestant sects are present, the largest of which 
ministers to about 50 families who regularly attend services. Efforts by the 
Protestant churches to organize ongoing incorporated groups such as women’s 
circles, Bible study groups, and discussion groups have been singularly un- 
successful. An active chapter of the Knights of Columbus (which includes 
both Anglo- and Mexican-Americans) and a small council of the League of 
United Latin American Citizens represent the only significant current efforts 
to organize the Mexican-American community into formally constituted 
associations. Among the children a Boy Scout troop functions as the only 
voluntary association. The transference of a familial type of life from the 
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hamlet to the city is suggested in the often quoted explanatory axiom: ‘‘You 
can take a ranchero from the rancho, but you cannot take the rancho from 
the ranchero!”’ 

Given their distinctive sociocultural backgrounds, it is not surprising to 
find that although both groups share certain illnesses, e.g., measles and pneu- 
monia, other ills are restricted to one or the other of the groups. Five ill- 
nesses which are confined to the Mexican-Americans are cafda de la mollera 
(fallen fontanel), empacho, mal ojo (evil eye), susto (shock), and mal puesto 
(sorcery). The first four of the illnesses are categorized as males naturales— 
sickness from natural cause—and thus within the domain of God. Mal puesto 
is considered “‘one of the others,” mal artificial or outside the realm of God, 
the work of the devil. Further, a discussion which concerns any one of the 
first four illnesses invariably leads to reference to the other three of the males 
naturales. The four illnesses: caida de la mollera, empacho, mal ojo, and susto 
are conceptually tied together by the Mexican-Americans of Mecca. Verbal- 
ization of this concept takes a highly patterned form: ‘Doctors do not under- 
stand caida de la mollera, empacho, mal ojo, or susto.” It is universally 
averred by Mexican-Americans that Anglo-Americans are not afflicted by 
any of these conditions; Anglo-Americans speak of the illnesses as ‘‘Mexican 
superstitions.” 


ETIOLOGY AND HEALING 


A description of the four illnesses which are conceptually bound together 
by the Mexican-Americans follows, but first a word of caution: we shall 
follow the practice of Mexican-American culture bearers and not dichotomize 
psychic or emotional ills and somatic diseases. To do otherwise would be to 
do violence to the logic of the system. 

Caida de la mollera is the only one of the four illnesses which is restricted 
to the very young. Infants are conceived of by the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion as possessed of a fragile skull formation. The skull includes a section 
which in this immature stage easily slips or is dislodged from its normal 
positon. The mollera (fontanel) is that part of the skull pictured as sitting at 
the very top of the head. It is normally sustained in proper position by the 
counter-poised pressure of the upper palate. A blow upon the youngster’s 
head usually caused by a fall from a height, is believed to dislodge the fontanel, 
causing it to sink. The sinking of the dislodged fontanel forces the upper 
palate to depress, in turn blocking the oral passage. A mother or other adult 
witnessing the fall of an infant from a high place, e.g., a bed or chair, runs 
an examining finger over the skull in search of an unusual declivity. If such 
a depression is encountered, a treatment is commenced to correct the rela- 
tionship of the parts to the whole. 

It is more often true that the mother of a child does not witness the fall. 
Her first indication of trouble is the appearance of the universally recognized 
syndrome of caida de la mollera. Symptomatic of a fallen fontanel and palate 
are the inability of the youngster to grasp firmly with its mouth the nipple 
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of a bottle or of the breast, loose bowels (correncia), and unusual amounts 
of crying and restlessness. Usually the case is accompanied by high tempera- 
ture. 

Although most women understand the causes and control the curing 
techniques for fallen fontanel, the delicacy of the corrective operation is such 
that many young women seek the aid of more experienced older women. 
Usually one of the child’s grandmothers is requested to aid the younger woman 
to cure the child. 

The infant is held in the arms of the curer, face up. The healing is com- 
menced by the recitation of prayers in sets of three. The requisite prayers for 
this operation are the well-known Catholic Credo, Ave Maria, and Padre 
Nuestro respectively. During prayers the healer places a thumb inside the 
mouth of the little patient pushing upward three times against the upper 
palate. An external pull of some sort is applied at the same time, against the 
depressior left by the fallen mollera. Whereas there is a universal method of 
applying internal pressure upward against the palate there are several alter- 
nate fashions utilized to apply an external pulling power. The most common 
of the alternatives is for the curer to fill her mouth with water and to suck 
(chupar) at the depression. Another of the alternative methods is also based 
upon the principle that the blocking of the digestive processes has caused an 
imbalance in the wet-dry ratio of the organism. A pan of water may be set 
upon the floor and the child lowered, head first, in such a manner that the 
tips of its hair lightly brush the surface of the liquid three times. Some wom- 
en prefer taking an unused bar of soap which they wet. The tips of the 
child’s hair are then gently sudsed and the soapy hair lightly pulled three 
times by the curer. In cases which are considered more grave the contents of 
an egg are rubbed into the hair of the patient above the depression to form 
a “‘patch” there. The egg is permitted to remain for several moments so that 
it may draw upward the fallen fontanel and palate. In such instances where 
the egg is utilized there is no necessity to apply pulls by other means. 

Following the procedures designed to push and pull the fallen parts back 
to position, the treatment is terminated by shaking these parts securely into 
their normal position. The child may be held upside-down by the ankles and 
shaken three times in a brusque manner, or else he may be turned in the arms 
of the curer to rest on one side. The body is then brusquely shaken toward 
the head. After the third shaking the balls of the patient’s feet are lightly 
tapped by the hand of the curer, three times. 

Caida de la mollera can eventuate in the death of the patient if it is not 
promptly and correctly treated. The blocking of the oral passageway pre- 
vents the ingestion of food and liquids, causing the gradual desiccation of the 
organism. A failure of the treatment to effect a positive response usually 
causes the family to seek the aid of a physician, for it is then recognized that 
the original diagnosis was faulty. 

Empacho is an infirmity affecting child and adult. An empachado condi- 
tion is believed to be caused by the failure of the digestive system to pass 
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a chunk of food to the intestinal tract. There are emotional facets to empacho, 
however. Regardless of the original cause, empacho is conceived as a mani- 
festly physiological condition in which a chunk of food clings to the intestinal 
wall causing sharp pains. Previous to diagnosis, a condition of empacho is 
often confused with other common indispositions, such as “gas on the stom- 
ach,” or “indigestion.” A clear-cut diagnostic procedure factors out empacho 
from other digestive difficulties. 

The patient is made to lie on a bed face down, and the back is bared. The 
woman in attendance lifts a piece of skin in the rear waist region of the 
patient between two of her fingers. This skin particle is pinched between two 
fingers of the diagnostician who listens attentively for a telltale snap or 
crack emanating from the abdominal region; such a noise clearly diagnoses 
the condition as empacho. The nature of the illness once established, the 
curing procedure commences to break up and disengage the offending piece 
of food from its clinging position. In the course of the treatment the body 
is used as if it were a beaker as the curer attempts to redress the imbalance 
between opposing qualities of “hot” and ‘‘cold” within the sick organism. 
The back of the patient is carefully pinched, stroked, and kneaded along the 
spinal column, as well as around the waist. The massage is interrupted only 
enough to permit the healer to administer an oral dosage of lead protoxite 
sold in the pharmacy as /a grefa. La greta is useful to penetrate the chunk of 
food, softening and crumbling it. Although valued for its penetrant abilities, 
la greta is disvalued for its recognized toxicity; furthermore, the “cold” 
quality assigned this medicinal in the local pharmacology disturbs the “‘hot- 
cold” balance of the organism. The toxicity of la greta causes some, more 
timid, women to prefer another penetrant, equally cold, but less dangerous— 
asogue (quicksilver). In order to regain the lost “hot-cold” balance which 
had been disturbed by the administration of “cold” la greta or asogue, ‘“‘hot”’ 
epsom salts are administered. In many cases an additional purge in the form 
of castor oil, also attributed a “hot” quality, is taken by the patient. In 
such instances ‘‘cool’”’ fruit juices (citric) provide a counter-balancing effect 
to the “‘hotness” of the castor oil. Throughout these dosages the patient is 
kneaded, pinched, and rubbed along the spinal column and waist. Empacho, 
though potentially fatal by desiccation of the organism, is clearly enough 
understood and easily enough treated so that prayer is not mandatory. 

When a Mexican-American suffers from an empachado condition, it is 
often suspected that the illness has been caused by the individual having 
been required to eat against his will. Informants mention hypothetical in- 
stances such as a parent calling a son away from play in order to partake of 
a meal. The unwillingness of the child to desist from his play in order to eat 
is expected to cause the youngster to have empacho. Another type instance 
in which one might predict the occurrence of empacho is that in which guests 
at someone’s home are invited to eat. Although the guest is not hungry, to 
refuse such an invitation would be considered insulting to the host. Eating in 
such a case would likely result in empacho for the guest. In each of these hypo- 
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thetical instances proffered by informants, the afflicted individual had been 
placed in a situation of conflict and stress. The youngster could not refuse the 
demand of the parent without showing disrespect; on the other hand obedience 
conflicted with the idea! behavior of the independent male. The guest is likewise 
placed under some constraint to accept the bidding of his host, particularly in 
the latter’s home; contrariwise, if one has recently eaten, he may well wish to 
refuse such an invitation. The context of the situation in which the individual 
must choose between alternate behaviors, none of which will adequately re- 
solve the immediate problems, are indeed stressful. 

Among the Mexican-Americans, social relationships are conceptualized as 

bearing inherent dangers to the equilibrium of the individual. All individuals 
are regarded as susceptible to the virulence of mal ojo but the weaker nature 
of women and children makes them more receptive than mature males. 
Certain persons in the community are considered to possess particularly 
“strong power” over ‘‘weaker”’ individuals. The seat of the power is located 
in the visual apparatus. Strong glances, covetous expression, or excessive 
attention paid one person by another exposes the actors to the dangers of an 
unnatural bond portrayed as the afflicted being drained of the will to act, 
and the entance into his body of the ‘“‘stronger power” of the other. As we 
sat discussing mal ojo, old José explained: 
Once I went hunting for rabbits with my compadre. It was he that wanted to hunt, although the 
area was swarming with rattlers. Anyway, we arrived at the grounds where we had planned to 
shoot and soon saw a rabbit running across our path, first in one direction, and then in another. I 
pointed out the running animal to my compadre and told him to shoot it. He fired once and then a 
second time, but each time the bullets skittered harmlessly by. I told my compadre: “Don’t shoot 
again! There must be a snake nearby that has the rabbit in his charm (/iga).”” Sure enough! Ina 
moment we saw a tremendously long rattler coiled by a rock, with its jaws wide open. That snake 
had the rabbit in his charm and was bringing it closer and closer until finally it could devour the 
creature. That’s what mal ojo is like! 


A relationship containing elements of covetousness is the classic cause of 
mal ojo in Mecca, but this is generalized to include any kind of special atten- 
tion—El ojo es de bello y de feo (evil eye affects the beautiful and the ugly in 
equal measure)—paid an individual. It is manifested by sudden severe head- 
aches, inconsolable weeping (in the case of children only), unusual fretfulness, 
and high temperature. The careful person in el pueblo mexicano recognizes 
a situation in which he or she has coveted someone, usually a child, by the 
appearance of a pain on one of the agent’s temples, and will attempt to pre- 
vent the occurrence of serious disability by symbolically rupturing the bond 
between himself and the other. At this stage of the infirmity the linkage may 
be ruptured by simply passing a hand over the forehead of the child, or by 
patting it about the temples. 

The syndrome of mal ojo appears abruptly. At its first signs the family 
of the patient attempts, in anxious fashion, to retrace the child’s social 
activities of the previous few hours in the search for a significantly affective 
relationship. If the family is fortunate enough to recall such a relationship, 
the suspected agent is hurriedly recalled to the patient’s side to attempt 4 
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rupture of the charm by which one of the actors is held to the other. Ideally, 
no stigma attaches to an agent of mal ojo unless he refuses the family’s 
request to break the charm; in fact, we found no such instance of a refusal. 

In those many instances in which the actual agent cannot be recalled to 
the patient’s side, for example when the child has associated or been seen 
with a great number of strangers during the course of the day (‘‘Every time 
my wife goes downtown to shop with the children, the littlest child suffers 
from mal ojo when they get home’’) the bond is broken and the intrusive 
power of the other is drained from the subject by means of sympathetic 
magic and religious prayers. Most of Mecca’s women of Mexican descent 
understand the premises, diagnosis, and treatment of mal ojo; those who do 
not control such knowledge easily learn from others. 

A hen’s egg is taken and rubbed whole over the patient’s body to absorb 
some of the heat and power which has disturbed the balance of the young- 
ster. A water glass half-full of liquid is brought close to the sufferer and the 
egg tapped three times on the edge of the glass. On the third blow the shell 
is broken open, symbolizing the rupture of the bond between the patient 
and the stronger individual. The egg is emptied into the water glass where 
it is permitted to settle and assume a diagnostic form. If the form assumed 
by the egg in the glass suggests a ‘‘cooked”’ shape, i.e., sunny-side-up, the 
condition is diagnosed as one of mal ojo. An elongated shape bespeaks a 
male cause, a round shape a woman agent. Whatever the result of the di- 
agnosis, all patients who have had the preliminary stages of the treatment 
(the combined forces of the calm rubbing of the whole egg on and about 
the body and the quietness of prayer and conversation in a therapeutic at- 
mosphere of tenderness and concern, usually with one’s most warm relative 
-the mother or grandmother) report a suffusing relaxation of body and mind. 
Many report they “...are asleep by the time the first curative stage is 
completed.” 

If the egg presents a diagnosis of mal ojo as cause of the condition, a 
treatment follows which is designed to drain the intrusive power of the 
stronger individual from the patient. The egg-water mixture is placed under 
the head of the bed, remaining there throughout the night. By morning the 
mysterious draining powers of the egg are presumed to have drawn the alien 
power from the subject’s organism. In the early morning hours the mixture 
is supposed to be removed from its position beneath the head of the bed and 
carefully disposed of by burying in the yard, or flushing in a commode. This 
potent mixture now contains some essential properties of the self of each of 
the actors; consequently, “One must not throw the mixture on the usual 
garbage pile subject to the rays of the sun or the scavenging of the insects 
or animals for to do so would be to dry up the eyesight of each of the persons 
as surely as the mixture is desiccated by the sun or devoured by the scavenger!” 
Thus we are warned by a knowlegeable older woman. 

Mal ojo, unless it is improperly diagnosed or treated, is not considered of 
fatal nature. However, a faulty treatment—such as a physician is unwittingly 
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likely to attempt—postpones proper treatment and allows the infirmity to 
advance to grave stages—ojo pasado. Ojo pasado is often fatal, due to the 
severity of coughing and vomiting that are symptomatic of that critical 
period. The violence of the seizures cause the bile sac (hiel) to break, voiding 
the green bile. Rupture of the hiel is mortal and there is no known cure 


effective at this stage of ojo pasado. 

A mother permitted one of her young children to accompany a male friend 
of the family on a trip to a town in northern Mexico. Shortly after their return 
from Mexico the friend brought the child to its home. In several hours the 
youngster developed a high fever and became most restive. This initial condi- 
tion was followed by a severe cough and vomiting. Before the family could 
organize itself to meet the crisis the child had died. The mother of the child 
diagnosed the cause of death as mal ojo, the coughing and vomiting having 
ruptured the hiel. It is her belief that on the trip to Mexico the family friend 
had played and romped with the child, but had failed to touch it upon the 


forehead when taking his leave. 
Rafael, who has begun to doubt the realities of such things as ojo in the 
past few years, related an incident which would convince anyone: 


You know, the other day before I came to work I shaved, took my whiskers and all off. When I was 
outside I met a woman who looked at me and said, “You just shaved, didn’t you? Took your 
whiskers off?”’ Well, I went on to work, and pretty soon I was feeling sick, and then I felt real hot. 
Well, I went up to Mrs. Brown, my boss, and said, “You know, I don’t think I’m going to make it 
today!’’ So she put her hand up to my head and said, ““Wow!”’ Boy, my head was really burning! 
I went on home and got into bed and around nine my brother came home and said, “Come on, 
let’s go see the doc.” So I went to see the doc and he gave me a shot, and gave me some pills, and 
I went on back to bed. I wasn’t feeling any better, so I told my wife to go on over to that woman’s 
house and bring her over here. She came over with my wife, and she ran her hands over my face 
and said, “‘Well, you looked so young and so cute that I guess that’s why I noticed you.” Well, she 
went away then, and pretty soon I began to feel better. I went back to work the next day and Mrs. 
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Brown said, ‘‘Well, you sure were sick yesterday! 

A young woman described how she suddenly became sick after her hus- 
band arrived home from his army service: ‘I was working around the house, 
and then I turned my head and saw my husband staring at my back from 


the doorway.” 
Gilberto described the latest instance of mal ojo in his family: 


Last week my cousin’s cute little baby had ojo. In the hours of the late afternoon my cousin was 
holding her child out in their front yard. One of the neighborhood men returning from work 
stopped to talk with the couple, remarking on the child’s cuteness. Then he went on his way. 
That night when they put the child to bed, it began to cry and remained inconsolable through 
most of the night. Even though I slept in the other part of the house I could hear them moving 
about with the child. Very early the next morning I could hear my cousin leave the house as she 
went next door to speak to our neighbor who is a relative of the man with whom they had chatted 
the evening before. She asked the neighbor to do her the favor of requesting the man to stop at our 
house on his way to work. The neighbor went and roused the man with strong eyes. On his way to 
work that man stopped at our place and went into the other room where he ran a hand over the 
child’s face and forehead, cooing to her and talking to her. He didn’t remain any longer than about 
five minutes. When he left the baby had stopped crying. 


A young mother recounted the following in one of the interviews held at 
the Well-Baby Clinic: 


sic 
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One morning my son—the middle one—awoke with a cold and fever. I had to go downtown to run 
an errand and left the child with his father. My husband took some cardboard from the house and 
spread it out on the ground for the child. The child was cutely dressed in checked shirt and shorts, 
I remember, and looked very handsome. My husband went across the street to chat with one of 
our neighbors and the little boy followed his father. When the boy and his father returned to our 
house the child began to tremble and had convulsions. My husband recalled that during his con- 
versation with the neighbor, the latter had commented favorably on my boy’s appearance. With 
this in mind, my husband returned to the other house and asked our neighbor to accompany him 
to the child. Our neighbor agreed to come, saying, “I guess I can really cause ojo!”” My neighbor 
then took the boy in his arms and fondled him, touching him upon the forehead. 


Mal ojo “‘is like electricity,” said old Marcos. He went on to explain that 


if someone was walking down a street in town with his child and a passer-by 
came up to request permission to touch the child about the head and permis- 
sion was not granted that mal ojo would result. 


You never see mal ojo work on an adult, but then . . . one time I was working on the loading plat- 
form of the Green Garden shed. I was sitting there with Mr. Ronald and another, equally bald. 
The other workers were laughing at the picture presented by the three peléns (bald ones) sitting 
together. One of the onlookers approached me and suggested that I have the others touch me 
about the head to protect me from mal ojo; but I told him that something like that wouldn’t 
affect me, for I was an adult and too strong for ojo. But when I got home that »ight and started 
to go to sleep I had a terrible ache in the head. Someone from the house went right out and called 
one of those fellows who had been staring and laughing at me over at the shed and brought him 
over to the house. He rubbed his hands all over my forehead, and above the eyes, and within five 
minutes I was no longer bothered by the pain. 


In Mecca an incident having an unstabilizing effect on an individual often 
causes a part of the self, the espirit#, to leave the body. A person who suffers 
long continuous periods of languor, listlessness, and lack of appetite is pre- 
sumed asustado. The causal experience may be that of a frightening nature, 
or it may be the patterned reaction of the afflicted to the vexations of every- 
day social life. The various forms of the verb mortificar are often heard used 
by Mexican-Americans to describe a traumatic personal reaction to upsetting 
situations. 

A shock sufficient to disengage one’s espiriti may be caused by the yap 
of a dog at close hand when least expected, a fall from a horse, or a fall oc- 
casioned by tripping over an unnoticed object in the path. A particularly un- 
pleasant sight, such as a highway accident or the knowledge that one has 
shared a hospital ward with a patient who had died during the night, is 
unbalancing and makes the person liable to the loss of his espiriti. Equally 
jarring is a nighttime encounter with an apparition. The most common cause 
of the loss of one’s espiritG and consequent physical disability is the impinge- 
ment of society upon the individual. Social situations which engender a dis- 
quieting condition of anger or fear in the individual are avoided for they, 
too, cause one’s espiriti to wander. (The volatile anger of the child is con- 
trasted with the proneness of adults to bear malice over longer periods; cor- 
relatively, only the adult type of malevolence is perceived as unstabilizing and 
causally interrelated with susto.) 

Simple susto is easily treated and most older women of Mecca’s north 
side understand the curing procedures. The patient is made to lie down with 
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arms outstretched so as to resemble a cross. Nowadays the healing of susto 
takes place on the wooden floor of the house or on a bed, but informants 
recall the older custom of the patient being made to lie on a mat on the 
packed-dirt floor of the home. The patient’s body is swept with a branch of 
the herb pirul. The sweeping commences from the chest and stomach pro- 
ceeding in lateral directions, and also upwards and downwards toward the 
extremities. Before sweeping, however, the curer and patient talk over mat- 
ters of a personal nature such as might throw some light on the reason for 
the condition. As the cure progresses with the sweeping motions, the curer 
prays in calm quiet tones, and the patient hopefully calls out to his wander- 
ing espiriti to return. Sometime during the calm-enveloped treatment a 
sudden sputter of liquid, either water or liquor, is emitted from the mouth 
of the healer, shocking the patient and bathing him about the face. Both 
patient and curer recognize when the treatment has succeeded in reuniting 
the wandering espiriti with the body. The patient for his part “feels” that 
his espiritti has rejoined the body; he begins to feel whole once again, as his 
voice changes from the plaintive insistence of ‘‘g Donde andas, donde andas?” 
—where are you, where are you?—to the electrifying ‘‘Hay voy, hay voy” 

I’m coming, I’m coming! The curer realizes the passing of the critical period 
when a drop in body temperature and a lessening of fitfulness is ascertained. 
A treatment may last for three days in more serious cases of susto pasado. 
At the conclusion of the treatment, the patient is instructed to drink the 
water from a special receptacle in which are floating herbs and palm leaves 
blessed during Easter services. 

An alternate procedure, portraying the same general principles as the pre- 

ceding treatment, was expounded by middle-aged Mrs. Garcia. 
Until I was fourteen I lived with my family on a rancho just outside of the northern town of 
Cadereyta Jimenez in Mexico. In those days either the family cared for its sick or else they died. 
There were no doctors for us to run to whenever we felt sick! Every house was furnished with a 
copper pot in those days, and when susto occurred to a member of the family that pot would be 
put on the kitchen fire to heat until its surface became red hot. The patient would lie on the dirt 
floor of the house and his mother would dig holes under his head, his feet, and each of the out- 
stretched hands. Some water would be poured into the holes, and then the muddied water would 
be scraped up and put into a vase. Mother would then place a bit of red ribbon, some alvaca {an 
herb], and a gold ring into the vase, as well as four crosses of palm leaf. After the patient had been 
swept with the pirul branch he was led to the fire where he began pouring the cold liquid from the 
vase into the red hot copper pot. The terrible hiss given off by the copper as it received the cold 
mixture frightened the patient terribly. He leaped back away from the fire and shrieked, and a 
tremor ran through his body (se chillé). At that moment the susto he had suffered ran from his 
body into the copper pot. Then for two nights following, the patient was swept and prayed over, 
sweated at night, and had to drink from the copper receptacle before eating in the morning (en 
ayunas), and before retiring for the night. 


There is a great number of instances in which neither the patient nor his 
family recognizes soon enough the nature of the affliction. In those instances 
in which susto is not recognized quickly enough, its debilitating advance 
reaches alarming proportions and requires more potent treatment. Ad- 
vanced cases—susto pasado—are generally brought to the attention of the 
Catholic clergy with the urgent request for an ensalme. The ensalme is the 
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regular blessing of the sick person performed by the priest as described in 
Father Simon’s compilation of the ritual used in this region (1948). Father 
Simon recognized the singular extension of the use of the blessing by the 
Mexican-American laity to include conditions caused by other than physical 
disturbance. He said: 

... people come quite often to the priest and ask him to pray over them. They say, “Padre, 
quiero que ud. [usted] me ensalme.” [‘‘Father, I want you to bless me.’’} It is always good to find 
out when they have been to confession the last time. If they have been away from the sacrament 
for quite a while, it will offer us a golden opportunity to induce them to go to confession and to 


receive Holy Communion in order to be better disposed to obtain from God the grace they are 
asking for. In many cases they will come and then the blessing can be given after Mass (1948: 145). 


The use of the blessing for the sick to include cases of susto is attested to 
by local priests who report that ‘‘many people come who are not really ill” 
(italics ours). Attempts by the clergy to dissuade the petitioners have proved 
to be of little avail. We submit that the difference between the calm chatting 
behavior followed by prayer in the home of the patient with the attendant 
mother, or the curandero, and that of the relationship between patient and 
father-confessor in more serious cases is, therapeutically speaking, one of 
degree rather than of kind. 

Cases of susto which are permitted, either through undue postponement of 
proper treatment or making use of a practitioner not equipped to handle 
such conditions, e.g., a physician, eventually prove to be fatal. Death is 
caused by the slow wasting of the organism due to desiccation. The wasting 
effects of susto pasado lend the condition its other names, mal de delgadito, 
lis, or tuberculosis. The practical considerations that the confusion of susto 
with tuberculosis present to professional health personnel and public health 
administrators treating the Mexican-Americans of the border region will be 
dealt with in forthcoming papers of the Hidalgo County Project. 

The Montalvo family went to a nearby lake for a picnic one Sunday in 
April. It was young Ricardo’s first experience in a body of water and though 
coaxed and entreated by his family to venture into the water, he refused 
and remained an anxious onlooker. As the family continued to frolic in the 
lake, five year old Ricardo went to the car and fell asleep in the heat of the 
sun. He slept long and heavily throughout the afternoon and was carried, 
still slumbering, to his bed when the family arrived at home after dark. 
Several times during the night Ricardo was fitful and talked aloud in his 
sleep. The next morning the family assumed that he had been asustado the 
previous day, though not out of fear of the water. Rather, it was the family’s 
insistence that he enter the water, demands to which he could not accede, 
as the father explained, which was causing the syndrome of susto. The day 
following the outing saw Ricardo brought to a neighboring woman to be 
cured, 

Mrs. Benitez is a thin, distraught woman of about 45 years of age. For 
the past six years she has been suffering from attacks brought on by an 
asustada condition. Mrs. Benitez’s aura consists of severe, painful headaches, 
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and a strange tingling sensation as if she were being pierced by numerous pins 
and needles. Following the aura she “goes out of her senses” and although 
able to hear those attending her, is unable to respond. Her limbs become taut 
and convulsive in movement, the jaw clamps shut, and the teeth clench in 
ironbound fashion. Upon regaining her senses she has no recollection of the 
seizure but is exhausted and has an overpowering urge to be completely free 
from the social world about her. Although Mrs. Benitez has several times 
been advised by physicians that she is an epileptic, her own diagnosis and 
that of her friends run counter to medical opinion. 

Mrs. Benitez traces her condition from the vexatious (mortificada) period 
during which she lived with her husband, a man who has since deserted her 
and the children. ‘‘When I lived with my husband he used to beat me at 
regular intervals. On some mornings following a beating I could not lift my 
arms to eat with or in order to do the housework. I lived in an upset state 
all of the time (vivia asustada).”’ The first seizure she recalls caused her to 
go to an old man then living in Mecca with a local reputation for his effec- 
tiveness in the cure of susto. (This curandero is an unusual example as his 
cure for susto depended solely upon prayer, whereas all others contacted relied 
upon several therapeutic techniques to combat susto. Parenthetically, Mrs. 
Benitez relied to such a great extent upon the Mecca curandero because of 
his stressing the role of prayer.) At the time of the first seizure she was living 
with her husband and she visited the old man several more times following 
seizures caused by her asustada condition. 

In December of 1958, Mrs. Benitez suffered a particularly severe seizure 
occasioned in general by the presence in her one-room apartment of the 
troubled relationship between her daughter and the daughter’s husband, and 
in particular by an altercation between herself and the son-in-law. One 
night in an angry mood the young man came home in search of a revolver 
which he had left in the care of his mother-in-law. The young man was quite 
intent on murdering a drinking companion with whom he had had words at 
a local bar. Mrs. Benitez refused to relinquish the weapon, which further 
incensed the youth. The son-in-law then proceeded to assault the informant 
verbally, at the same time knocking his wife about the house. On the following 
morning, in the early pre-dawn hours, Mrs. Benftez suffered a severe head- 
ache which awakened her, presaging the terrible seizure which followed. 
The violence of the scene during the night had caused her a susto nuevo which, 
combined with her older susto, created the very dangerous susto complicado 
or susto pasado. 

An older woman of the town recalled how, many years ago, when her 
family had just arrived in the region, her brother was practicing the art of 
baking. Every day he used to go to the loading platforms of the warehouses 
to sell his newly baked breads and cakes. One day as he walked across the 
platform he failed to notice an open hole through which ice was poured to 
cool the stored crates of vegetables. The brother’s foot caught on the edge 
of the open passage and he fell forward, doubling his ‘leg underneath him, 
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and then fell backward hitting his shoulder. The men who were engaged in 
the crating operation saw him fall and began to laugh as his breads and cakes 
scattered in all directions. The brother, unable to extricate himself from 
the ludicrous position into which he had fallen, and suffering great pain from 
his injured leg, was incensed at the laughter of the onlookers. (Thc informant 
thought the laughter of the workers and the consequent anger and mortifica- 
tion of the victim important enough to repeat three times during the course 
of the narration.) However, when the men noted that her brother had been 
injured by his fall they rushed over to help. The victim was carried home 
by two of the men and others collected his goods for him and brought these 
to his home. 

The first thing that the mother of the injured brother did when he was 
brought into the house was to ask him if he could straighten his leg, which 
he was able to do though only with great difficulty. His mother then called a 
neighbor, a close friend of the injured, and requested him to go out of town to 
gather the “‘flesh” of the Auisatche chino tree just under the bark. When this 
was brought it was boiled and fed to the victim for eight days, a period dur- 
ing which the leg was rubbed-down. 

As soon as possible the brother was laid on the dirt floor of the home and 
curing for susto was begun. 

In Mecca the treatment of the ill is logically consistent with the prem- 
ises upon which a diagnosis is made. A fallen fontanel is assumed to carry 
with it the upper palate which blocks the oral passage. A diagnosis is based 
upon symptoms suggesting that the child is unable properly to ingest food, 
particularly liquids. The cure attempts to elevate the palate to which is 
attached the fontanel, thus clearing a passage for food to pass to the stom- 
ach. Empacho is perceived as an indisposition caused by the clinging of a 
hard “ball’’ of food to the wail of the intestine. Certain penetrants are admin- 
istered orally to attack the offensive chunk of food, breaking it into smaller 
pieces. The penetrants possess qualities of toxicity and “coldness.” Conse- 
quently, treatment is continued in order to purge the toxic substance from 
the body, and then to balance the “cold’”’ quality with a “hot” quality. Each 
time that an imbalance of “hot” and ‘‘cold” is created, an adjustment is 
made to redress the essential balance. Throughout the cure the area of the 
waist is massaged to help crumble the offensive “ball” of food. 

In the case of the other two high-incidence illnesses, mal ojo and susto, 
an essential part of the self of an individual is believed to be overcome or 
lost due to the power of a stronger alien force, eventuating in the loss of the 
individual’s equilibrium. The loss of balance is manifested by somatic illness. 
In each of these illnesses the treatment procedure attempts first to quiet the 
patient and to envelop him in a therapeutic atmosphere containing highly con- 
cerned people, generally the closely related female members of the family. 
The low-pitched monotone of prayer, and the relaxed ministrations of the 
healer, are accompanied by an attempt to recapture the occasion on which 
the traumatic loss was sustained. In the treatment for mal ojo, the agent 
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and subject are brought together, if possible, and the agent symbolically 
ruptures the bond between the two by caressing the patient, demonstrating 
thereby that the condition was unwittingly caused and without malice afore- 
thought. The ideally poised state of an individual, that is, before having 
been asustado, is re-created by the slow, languorous sweeping of the patient 
with a medicinal herb, the low pitch of the healer’s prayers, and relaxed con- 
versation between healer and patient. This ideal harmony of a person and 
the world about him is rudely shattered by the sudden, frightening sputter 
of alcohol or water about the face, or else the shrill hiss of steam which rises 
from the red-hot copper pot. The original shock which caused the susto is 
recalled in conversation and recaptured in its intensity by either of the two 
shock treatments described. The treatments for mal ojo and susto then pro- 
ceed to make the individual whole once again. In the case of the former ail- 
ment, an intrusive foreign force is drained from the patient, enabling him or 
her to act in an ideally independent manner. In the treatment for susto an 
essential part of the selfi—the espiriti—must be returned to the host organism 
before the illness, product of such a loss, can be cured. 

The traditional framework of knowledge about health and disease of the 
Mexican-Americans of Mecca is integrated by a conceptualization of the in- 
dividual as a sum of balanced parts and qualities. A healthy individual is 
one whose entire being is in balance. The concept is, in some measure, couched 
in a framework provided by the so-called Hippocratic system in which the 
body is visualized as healthy when sets of contrasting qualities, hot and cold, 
wet and dry, are balanced (Madsen 1955). Structurally, the members and 
parts of the body are conceived as having specific place and function; a 
change in the manner in which any of these parts relate to the whole is pre- 
sumed to cause illness. 

We have seen that in two of the conditions, mal ojo and susto, illness is 
caused by stressful interpersonal relations; and, also, that in some instances 
empacho may be due to the nature of a role relationship in which the pre- 
scribed behavior of one player is that of unresisting compliance to the will 
of another, e.g., child-parent, guest-host. In each case of which we have record 
in the field materials, the person suffering ojo or susto has been caused to 
lose an essential part of the self. In the case of mal ojo a “‘weaker’’ person is 
overcome by the strength of a “stronger” individual. All persons in Mecca 
are susceptible to mal ojo, but women and children, inherently weaker in the 
nature of the case, are more receptive than adult males. Anyone may cause 
another to have mal ojo irrespective of the nature of the relationship, al- 
though strangers are far more dangerous than relatives, due to the ease with 
which the latter may be recalled to the side of the patient to rupture the un- 
natural bond between them. 

The Mexican-Americans of Mecca perceive the individual as a sum of 
complementary parts and qualities. The arrival of a large number of doctors 
and medical facilities in the delta region since 1916 has removed much of the 
healing from the household and has seriously eroded a number of traditional 
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concepts. The four illnesses discussed in this paper present a hard core of 
resistance to modern medical practice, none of them being amenable to the 
care of a physician. We hypothesize that the persistence of the beliefs in the 
illnesses caida de la mollera, empacho, mal ojo, and susto is due to the fact 
that they support certain core values and ways of behavior in the Mexican- 
American community. 


CULTURAL VALUES 

Certain aspects of Mexican-American culture are of far greater importance 
than others to its perpetuation as a unique entity. These aspects may be said 
to provide a core for the way of life of the people; if the core is affected by 
change the traditional way of life is vitally affected. The three generation family 
of socialization among the Mexican-Americans is a focal point of dominant or 
prescribed values, the ramifications of which deeply influence other areas of 
the social life (Kluckhohn 1951:415). 

Any study of the social system of the Mexican-Americans leads to the 
family of socialization within the bilaterally organized kinship group. That 
shallow and narrow unit stands out in sharp relief from the rest of kin and 
is characterized by denotative kinship terminology in contrast with the general, 
classificatory usage of the system. Ego’s essential social unit is comprised 
of his parents and his parents’ siblings, in particular his mother’s sisters. In 
the second ascending generation both sets of grandparents are respected mem- 
bers of ego’s extended household, but not the siblings of the grandparents. 
In ego’s own generation his siblings (hermano, hermana) are conceptually 
separated from others, as are also his first cousins (primos hermanos) sepa- 
rated from cousins (primos) further removed; in all contexts, references to 
first cousins on both sides pointedly distinguish them from other classes of 
relatives. Primos hermanos are said to be somewhat like one’s sisters or 
brothers and one is expected to have especially affective relations with them; 
particularly is this true between female first cousins. The unity of the female 
sibling group is of great importance to women of all ages and perdures through- 
out a woman’s married life. The strength of the relationship between sisters 
is such that sisters’ husbands are conceptually brought together in a special 
bond and known by the self-reciprocal term concufio; thus the sisters’ hus- 
bands are separated from all other relatives-in-law in one’s own generation. 
There is no similar usage for the feminine equivalent, concufa, and the 
term itself is flaggy and almost unknown in Mecca. In the first descending 
generation one’s own children (hijo [m], hija [f]) are separated from others of 
their own generation who are known as sobrinos (m) or sobrinas (f). Thus 
the distinction observed between first cousins and all other degrees of cousins 
in one’s own generation is lost in their children’s generation. In Mecca the 
importance of the relationships found to obtain in the three generation fam- 
ily is equalled only by the bonds between an individual and his baptismal 
sponsors—padrinos de pila—or by the relationship between one’s self and 
the sponsors of one’s children’s baptisms—compadres de pila. Persons who 
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fill statuses within the close family described above are enmeshed in a network 
of behavior and attitudes which are sharply defined by cultural values which 
prescribe sentiments of restraint and respect between the individuals con- 


cerned. 
With few exceptions those who regularly visit one’s home are persons whose 


prescribed behavior toward members of the household is of a respectful nature. 
A man’s home is his castle, but the home is also a sanctified place in which one’s 
womenfolk are safe. At the head of the household is the father or, in the event 
of his death or absence, the oldest son. “In my home,” says one of Mecca’s 
patriarchs, ‘I am judge, jury, and policeman.” Although the mother asserts a 
good deal of authority with the younger children and with the older daughters, 
she is expected to be naive about worldly matters and to occupy herself fully 
with the wants of her children and her husband. Both the father and the 
mother are figures toward whom conduct is enveloped in terms of extraordi- 
nary respect, but the restraint shown in relation to each is derived from differ- 
ent sources. The father must be respected because of his authoritative position 
at the head of the household, the mother due to her saintly qualities. The 
organization of the Mexican-American household has been most succinctly de- 
scribed by a young married woman of the community: “In Ja raza the older 
order the younger, and the men the women.” 

In a number of households the nuclear family is expanded by the presence 
of the mother of either of the parents. In such instances a great deal of friction 
exists, particularly if the older woman is the husband’s mother. All of those 
with whom the question of residence was discussed stressed the desirability of 
the young married couple establishing their residence apart from that of either 


of the parental sets. Indeed, friction is considered inherent in a permanent ar- } 
rangement in which the parent of one of the spouses resides in their home. E! 
cuerpo y el arrimado en tres dias se pesten (after three days a corpse and a guest : 
begin to smell), it is maintained. The values which order behavior within the . 
household unit proscribe levity or frivolous behavior such as jocularity, danc- C 
ing, smoking, drinking, or discussions of sexual relations, especially in the b 
presence of one’s parents or elder brother. D 
The condemnation of random visiting between the members of unrelated i. 
households precludes the formation of friendship relations between unrelated t} 
women of the community. “We are your best friends,” the daughter is likely to al 
hear her parents advise. Many times the observer hears women express the T 
value-laden statement: “I don’t like to visit with my neighbors. If we have st 
something to discuss it is better done out in the yard.” In fact, during the two be 
years in which the author was in Mecca only two cases were discovered in De 
which a woman regularly visited the home of another to whom she was not re- a 
lated. In both instances the visiting was non-reciprocal, i.e., only one of the A 
pair was the visitor, the other was always the visited. Neither of the visitors (P 
had any kin in town other than affinals; one of the visitors had been deserted as 


by her husband many years ago. Each of the visitors conceived of herself as 2 
social isolate for whom life was meaningless, hopeless, and without order; one 
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of these anomic women was contemplating suicide at the time of our acquaint- 
anceship. Both of the visitors regularly suffered from seizures diagnosed as 
epileptic by local physicians. In each of the instances of irregular visiting the 
husband of the visited woman peremptorily forbade his wife to admit the 
visitor any more, an action which resulted from the gossip which surrounded 
the unusual pattern. In one case the visiting continued and the husband’s sister 
carried the case to Commissioner’s Court, the charge: trespass. The cultural 
values of Mexican-American society prescribe the place of the woman as within 
the protection of the home provided by her parents or her husband; her proper 
companions are restricted to her husband and children, as well as her mother, 
sisters, female first cousins, and ritual kin. 

Highly congruous with those values which provide the home a sanctified air 
are others which direct that the men pursue their social activities away from 
the household. In Mexican-American society a man is expected to pursue the 
pleasures of the flesh for as long as he is able; it is considered most desirable 
that a male function in as untrammeled a fashion as possible—a cada cabeza un 
mundo (each head is a world unto itself) say the chicanos.’ An individual whose 
attachment to his home is such as to interfere with more manly activities en- 
gaged in with his age-set—palomilla—causes serious concern to his family and 
the others of the palomilla. Too close an attachment to one’s wife detracts from 
the regard in which one is held by the community and causes negative sanc- 
tions to come into play. In one instance a mother expressed her concern over the 
fact that her married son tended to remain at home at night with his wife and 
children. The older woman accused the wife of refusing him permission to leave 
the house during the night hours. Said the son querulously, “‘I like to stay at 
home nights.” 

Young men in Mecca’s Mexican-American society move about in infor- 
mally organized age-sets, or palomillas. A palomilla may contain men who are 
married, unmarried men, or a mixture of both. With the exception of the very 
close, confidant-type relationship—amigos de confianza—found in the palomilla 
between two men no other structured form of relationship exists; members of a 
palomilla are brought together by mutual interests and the need for compan- 
ionship. The last factor is extremely important in a society in which the core of 
the social system is the close family, the values of which proscribe conversation 
about the very type of behavior which other values demand of younger men. 
The palomilla spends the hours in which the members are not at work telling 
stories, drinking, discussing one another’s amorous adventures, arranging bar- 
becues, and discussing problems of common interest. Often one member of the 
palomilla will recommend a discarded girl friend to another, particularly if they 
are amigos de confianza. It is only with his palomilla that the young Mexican- 
American man may “display the full social personality of an adult male” 
(Pitt-Rivers 1954:90); consequently, two brothers are never found habitually 
associating in the same palomilla no matter how close their ages. 

A number of core values of Mexican-American culture have been described. 
These highly regarded norms select a narrowly defined group of kinsmen of 
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three generations as persons whose relationship to ego is of the greatest im- 
portance. Supplemented by one’s baptismal sponsors and the sponsors of one’s 
children’s baptisms, this group is considered the only social unity upon which 
an individual may rely. Relationships within this group are sharply defined and 
expressed in behavior characterized by respect and restraint. Within the cul- 
ture the greatest emphasis is placed upon the differentiation between the ex- 
pected role behavior of male and female. 

The cases of mal ojo which have been included in this article describe a 
number of situations in which behavior considered highly irregular, as mea- 
sured by the cultural values, took place. All the cases were believed caused by 
an unusual amount of attention having been paid an individual by a person 
whose relationship to the subject was not one permitting such familiarity. (The 
exception is the young wife whose husband had recently returned from military 
service. Not enough is known about the context in which the incident occurred 
to venture a reason for its nonconformity to the general pattern.) In each case 
in which a child was involved as subject of mal ojo, the accused agent was from 
outside the close family group. In Rafael’s case the passing woman accused of 
causing him mal ojo had reversed the expected sex roles, making him the pas- 
sive partner. Old Marcos’ illness was caused not so much by the attention that 
he had received while on the loading platform but the humiliating nature of 
that attention. 

Although empacho is always believed caused by the failure of the organism 
to digest a piece of food properly, often the failure is attributed to tension 
caused by contradictory role demands made by the society upon the individual. 
The value which stresses the independence of the boy is in conflict with that 
one which prescribes filial obedience; the independence of the individual is also 
in conflict with the respect behavior enjoined upon a visitor in the home of an- 
other. 

The five year old Montalvo boy found himself unable to enter the water as 
a little man should in spite of the coaxings and jeers of his sister and parents. 
The vexations suffered by the distraught Mrs. Benitez were due not to her 
earlier fear of the husband, nor a present fear of her son-in-law, but rather, as 
she put it, to her inability to defend herself and her daughter “‘ . . . even in my 
own home.” Mrs. Benitez lays the general blame for her illness upon the vexa- 
tions (mortificaciones) of everyday life; a life which, at best, is unhappy. The 
man who had fallen in the open hole had his leg cured by potions of boiled 
huisatche chino bark, but his equilibium was restored by treatment for a lost 
espiritu. 

Other students of cultures in Latin America (Gillin 1948; Adams 1956, for 
examples) have suggested that fright is a common denominator in cases of 
soul-loss, and that generally the soul has been captured by magico-spiritual 
forces which must be placated by the victim and the curer. The material from 
Mecca indicates that fright is not a necessary condition of soul-loss: On the 
other hand, the material in this paper is supported by all other reports on the 
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incidence of soul-loss in the claim that personal or social stress is a necessary, 
but not a sufficient, condition of loss of soul (see Gillin, 1948). 

The case histories of those who have been reported as suffering from susto 
or soul-loss in Mecca are devoid of the belief, found elsewhere, that loss of the 
soul is associated with its capture by magico-spiritual forces. The absence of the 
theme of magical capture among this non-Indian group of south Texas lends 
support to Adams’ impression (1956:197) that the capture of the soul is a pe- 
culiarly Indian variation on a general theme of soul-loss. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It has been shown that the four illnesses herein described have remained 
firmly embedded in the socio-cultural framework, despite the introduction of 
an alternate system of belief and competing healing ways. It has been argued 
that three of these four illnesses function to sustain some of the dominant 
values of the Mexican-American culture, those which prescribe the mainte- 
nance of the solidarity of a small, bilateral family unit; and others which pre- 
scribe the appropriate role behavior of males and females, of older and younger 
individuals. We are unable to demonstrate such an association between one of 
the four conditions—caida de la mollera— with the configuration of values. We 
submit that probably this lack of association is related to the fact that caida de 
la mollera occurs only in children under three years of age, and generally in 
those younger than six months. It is here contended that children of such a 
young age are not yet socialized to appropriate role expectations, a contention 
which seems plausible from other observations of behavior and expectations in 
the group. 

We are still confronted with the question: What are the implications of the 
empirically observed aggregation of the four illnesses in the conception of the 
Mexican-Americans? One of the threads which runs through all four illnesses is 
that they are not amenable to the understanding or treatment of the techni- 
cally trained physician, be he Anglo-American, Mexican-American, or Mexi- 
can. They, furthermore, share the characteristic that only people of Mexican 
background are afflicted. 

The pathologies described above are an area of high anxiety for all sectors 
of the Mexican-American population. Those whose orientation is toward adop- 
tion of Anglo-American socio-cultural behavior—particularly those persons 
who are now attending, or have once attended, high schools together with 
Anglo-Americans—tend to disparage these concepts of illness as ingenuous be- 
liefs, survivals of an unsophisticated past. The more credulous, on the other 
hand, seize upon every available opportunity to vouch for the authenticity of 
the illnesses. Invariably, informants in the latter category will volunteer infor- 
mation about an incident in which a patient was brought to a physician only to 
be told that there was nothing wrong with him. The patient was subsequently 
brought to a lay curer who not only diagnosed the illness but successfully 
healed the condition. The successful effort of the lay curer is always related 
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triumphantly in a manner to suggest that much more has been at stake than a 
simple matter of the curing of an individual patient. It is submitted that each 
success of a traditional healing procedure is a vindication of traditional modes 
which are beset by pressures to change. The four illnesses described in this 
article have attained a significance which goes far beyond their importance as 
pathological conditions. They have become highly symbolic of a traditional 
way of life. It is predictable that the greater the number of Mexican-Americans 
who adopt new behavior and values, the more value will the traditionally 
oriented invest in the aggregate of caida de la mollera, empacho, mal ojo, and 


susto. 
NOTES 

1 The author conducted the research upon which this paper is based from September 1957 to 
September 1959. His indebtedness is acknowledged to the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
University of Texas, for its financial support during the field work; and to William Madsen, Assist- 
ant Professor of Anthropology, University of Texas, the director of the Hidalgo County Project. 
The Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina, kindly assisted in the 
preparation of the final manuscript. Jerrold Levy, William Madsen, Duane Metzger, and Ralph 
C. Patrick all contributed to the improvement of earlier drafts of thi spaper. 

2 The names of all places and persons in this paper are pseudonyms in order to permit maxi- 
mum privacy to those who aided so much by their cooperation in the study of Mecca. 

3 Chicano is from the Spanish Mexicano. It distinguishes Mexican-Americans and Mexican 
nationals from all other groups. 
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Preceramic Cultures in Japan 


HARUMI BEFU anp CHESTER S. CHARD 


University of Wisconsin 
INTRODUCTION 


HE development of prehistoric culture in Japan is not a subject as 

remote from the concerns of American archeology as it has perhaps 
seemed in the past. Not only do we share historically interrelated ceramic 
and microlithic traditions, as well as a significant number of other cultural 
elements, but it is becoming increasingly evident that the key area for ulti- 
mate New World origins may well be just that part of the Asiatic coast 
adjacent to Japan—an area of which we know pitifully little archeologically. 
And since the number of Russian scholars working in the Soviet Far East is 
inadequate to the size of the task, we may never know as much as we need to, 
despite their skill and devotion. Hence it is a fortunate happenstance that 
the Japanese islands are perhaps the best known and most intensively studied 
part of Asia, since we may assume that they reflect, at least to some degree, 
the as yet obscure developments on the adjoining mainland. Here in Japan 
we have the outlines of a sound chronology based on radiocarbon dating 
which we can hope to extend eventually to the continent; here also are oppor- 
tunities for quantitative analysis. Clearly it behooves us to take maximum 
advantage of this situation. Furthermore, in Paleolithic Japan we have an 
opportunity to observe what may happen to some of the early East Asiatic 
elements and complexes when they become transplanted and at least rela- 
tively isolated—a circumstance broadly parallel to what may have occurred 
in the case of the New World. 

Thus, a better knowledge of prehistoric Japan may contribute directly to 
the solution of New World problems. At the least, it should yield insights to 
benefit and stimulate our thinking. It is from this viewpoint that the authors 
have undertaken to assess some of the aspects of Japanese prehistory that 
seem potentially most significant for American archeologists. One such aspect 
has been selected initially for review in the present paper. 

Until about a decade ago Japanese archeology viewed its subject matter 
in terms of four temporal divisions: the ‘Neolithic’ but preagricultural 
Jomon, the rice-cultivating Yayoi, the protohistoric tomb period, and the 
lully historic. The accepted view among Japanese archeologists was that 
Japan’s prehistory began with the Jomon culture, which possessed pottery 
and ground stone tools from its earliest stage, but which presumably lacked 
domesticated plants or animals (except the dog) and had no trace of metal. 
A very considerable time depth for Jomon is suggested by a recent radio- 
carbon date of 9,450+400 B.P. for the Natsushima site, which is assigned to 
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the earliest phase. The authenticity of this date now seems established, but 
its startling implications have yet to be explored. In marked and curious 
contrast to the Jomon culture period, which has been the subject of intensive 
study by a large number of qualified archeologists, practically no attention 
was given to possible antecedents until 1949, when the first scientifically con- 
trolled excavation of a ‘‘pre-Jomon”’ site was conducted at Iwajuku, in Gumma 
Prefecture, about 60 miles north of Tokyo (Sugihara 1956a). 

It is hard to say just what inhibited the investigation of earlier stages, 
although one might perhaps attribute it to the conservatism of Japanese 
archeologists and their vested interest in the established order. There had 
long been a strongly-held belief that cultural remains were restricted to the 
top soil or humus and that the underlying stratum, formed by the deposition 
of volcanic ash, was culturally sterile. And it is true that practically all of 
the early ceramic (Jomon) materials have been recovered from this upper 
level. Furthermore, it is the consensus among geologists that the top soil 
was formed during the post-Pleistocene, or Holocene, whereas the volcanic 
ash formation, or loam as it is termed, was a product of the Pleistocene. (For 
a recent summary and analysis of the Pleistocene of Japan, see Kaizuka 1958.) 
In short, the conventional belief among Japanese archeologists was that the 
bearers of the Jomon culture moved into a hitherto uninhabited Japanese 
archipelago at the very beginning of the post-Pleistocene; and on this assump- 
tion, few archeologists attempted seriously to explore the sub-surface soil 
strata. In fact it was an accidental discovery of artifacts in a volcanic ash 
deposit at Iwajuku by a young amateur archeologist which finally led to full 
scale excavation of this key site in 1949. 

Since then, research on what has come to be known variously as the pre- 
Jomon, preceramic, or nonpottery cultures of Japan has been continuing at 
an expanding rate. The Japanese term for this period, which presumably 
corresponds culturally to Paleolithic and Mesolithic, has not been standard- 
ized, although the term mudoki (nonpottery) is gaining increasing acceptance. 
We have adopted the term preceramic as perhaps most appropriate. Few 
Japanese archeologists still refuse to accept the fact that Japan was occupied 
prior to Jomon times. As the result of a decade of fairly intensive investiga- 
tion, a great deal of information has now been gathered and a moderate 
amount of analytical study has even been carried out. The best summary of 
current knowledge on the preceramic cultures of Japan is Serizawa (1957b), 
supplemented by the same author’s condensed but more up to date 1959 work. 
Unless otherwise indicated, we have relied primarily on these sources, which 
will soon be available in English translation (Befu and Chard n.d.). 

It is rather curious that Western archeologists have paid so little atten- 
tion to this important development in Japanese archeology. Only a handful 
of publications, mostly in less familiar journals, have dealt with the subject 
(Beardsley 1955:320-322; Ikawa 1957; Kidder 1954, 1959:27-33; Maringet 
1953, 1956a, 1956b, 1957a, 1957b, 1957c, 1957d). Furthermore, these represen! 
either an extremely cursory treatment of the whole period (e.g., Beardsley, 
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Ikawa, Kidder 1959), a somewhat negative view (Kidder 1954), or a discus- 
sion of limited aspects (Maringer’s works). In summarizing present know- 
ledge on the preceramic culture of Japan, we have tried to provide a more 
complete and detailed descriptive account than has hitherto been available 
to Western readers, as well as a critical analysis.* 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Although the excavation of the Iwajuku site in 1949 marked the beginning 
of preceramic archeology as a recognized field of investigation, there had been 
attempts prior to this date to demonstrate the presence of Pleistocene man or 
Paleolithic culture in Japan. 

Since an American, Edward Morse, is credited with inaugurating the 
study of Jomon archeology, it is of interest that an English scholar, N. G. 
Munro, was the first person ever seriously to discuss the possible presence of 
Paleolithic artifacts in Japan (Munro 1911). It is true that the “breccia of 
conglomerate” which he collected in Kanagawa Prefecture, near Tokyo, 
almost certainly represents naturally fractured stones, but on the basis of 
these ‘‘eolithic”’ finds Munro was inspired to envision a land bridge from Java 
to Japan during the Tertiary period, thus enabling Pithecanthropus erectus to 
reach the Japanese islands. After Munro, there were a number of other indi- 
viduals who discovered and reported on ‘“‘eolith-like” tools, “crudely made” 
artifacts, or stone implements unassociated with, or below the level of, Jomon 
pottery (e.g., Nakayama 1920). Unfortunately, all these finds suffered from 
some crucial defect which made their authenticity as Paleolithic artifacts 
questionable: e.g., they were chance finds in exposures or failed to show con- 
vincing evidence of human manufacture. 

Nor did Naora’s discovery of a fossil human bone in a presumably Pleisto- 
cene deposit serve to establish the existence of preceramic man in Japan, 
since subsequent studies specifically directed toward re-examination of Naora’s 
claim failed to produce evidence supporting it (Naora 1936; Hasebe 1948; 
Takai and Tanai 1949; H. Watanabe 1949; N. Watanabe 1950). 

In other words, until 1949, attempts to demonstrate the presence of man 
in Japan prior to the Jomon period lacked sufficiently rigorous scientific pro- 
cedure to be acceptable to the great majority of Japanese archeologists and 
geologists. The status of the problem at that time has been ably reviewed in 
English by Maringer (1953). Since the excavation of the Iwajuku site, however, 
research in the field of preceramic archeology has taken a new turn and inter- 
est has reawakened. Well-controlled excavations of pre-Jomon sites now began 
to be conducted throughout Japan—particularly in central Japan (the regions 
known as Chubu and Kanto), in the Inland Sea area, and in Hokkaido. Noted 
archeologists began to engage in preceramic research alongside the young 


* An excellent, well-illustrated discussion in English of the Japanese Paleolithic as of 1958 
by Serizawa and Ikawa came to hand after the present article was in proof. It appears in Vol. 2, 
No. 2, of Asian Perspectives (University of Hong Kong Press, 1960). 
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and enthusiastic workers who constitute the core of this new field. The 
total number of preceramic sites discovered to date is upwards of 100 (Serizawa 
1958:1). Publications directly concerned with the preceramic cultures of Japan 
numbered no less than 250 by the end of 1959. To be sure, many of the sites 
are either exposed stations or have been excavated with less than satisfactory 
techniques; and it is also true that a great many of the reports are written 
by amateurs and poorly trained students and tend to be purely descriptive 
rather than analytical or synthetic. However, there are many other excava- 
tions carried out with high scientific standards and also numerous publica- 
tions of excellent quality. In sum, enough information has now been gathered 
to justify a synthesis and evaluation of preceramic research in Japan. Be- 
cause of the recency of this field of study, however, any generalizations or 
interpretations must be considered as provisional and tentative, subject to 
revision or modification in the light of future discoveries. The Japanese 
specialists themselves are currently reclassifying tool types, redefining indus- 
tries and reordering cultural sequences. 

We shall first define the major tool types occurring in preceramic sites in 
Japan, followed by a discussion of industries, noting some regional variations. 
We shall then consider the cultural sequences of those regions for which we 
have sufficient information to attempt even tentative chronologies, and finally 
discuss the relation of the preceramic industries to cultures outside of Japan, 
and also to the succeeding Jomon culture. 


TYPOLOGY 


For the most part, Japanese archeologists engaged in the study of pre- 
Jomon cultures have employed Western conventions in defining tool types. 
In order to avoid possible ambiguities arising from the use of Japanese char- 
acters, they have resorted to direct transliteration of Western terms (chop- 
per, core, knife-blade, etc.) in a great many cases. This practice does not 
of course obviate all possible problems. For one thing, these terms do not 
necessarily have unequivocal meanings in Western practice; for another, there 
are certain tool types which are peculiar to Japan. It seems desirable for 
these reasons to review and define at least the principal tool types found in 
preceramic Japan. 

Blades range in length from 15 cm to 20 cm for the largest ones to less 
than 3cm for the smallest. The largest forms are found in Hokkaido and also 
at scattered sites in central and northern Honshu (Plate 2a). Tarukishi in south- 
ern Hokkaido (Hakodate Municipal Museum 1956) is a typical large blade 
site; it was excavated in 1954 by such prominent scholars as Michio Kono, 
Masao Minato, Toshio Oba, and Sosuke Sugihara. Medium size blades, i.e., 
about 10 cm in length, are found mostly in the central part of Honshu (Plate 
2b). The smaller blades around 5 cm long are rather rare; a few instances have 
been reported from Hokkaido. The smallest variety (4 cm or less) will be 
described below under the heading microlith. 

Blade arrowheads so far have practically all been found in the eastern half 
of Hokkaido. Made on a medium-sized blade, usually of obsidian, they are 
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finished with pressure flaking along the edges on one side; this may or may 
not extend the length of the blade. Some of them are notched on both sides 
near the base (Plate 2c). Blade arrowheads are often found with early Jomon 
pottery, although the nature of the association is not always clear. At any 
rate, it is regarded as a very late type of preceramic artifact (Kodama and 
Oba 1958). 

Boat-shaped tools are roughly similar in form to the keeled scrapers of the 
European Paleolithic. Serizawa, however, notes (1957b:36) that the Japanese 
examples have greater relative height and doubts that some of them were 
used for scraping purposes (Plate 3a). For this reason he has adopted the 
term “‘boat-shaped” in preference to the European term; and since this has 
received general acceptance in the Japanese archeological literature, we shall 
follow the usage here. 

Some of the specimens included under the rubric of boat-shaped tools, 
however, have a markedly different form with a sharp edge and fluted end 
(Plate 3b). These are called ‘‘Shirataki-type” boat-shaped tools by Japanese 
writers; they are thought to be engravers or burins and are often referred to 
simply as Shirataki engravers (see burin below). However, at some sites the 
pieces obtained from the fluted end were used as microblades, and in such cases 
the label ‘‘Shirataki-type” hence designates a core. To avoid confusion with 
the standard boat-shaped tools, we have thought it best to coin the term 
“Shirataki core burins” for the former and “Shirataki cores’ for the latter 
forms of this distinct type. 

Burins in preceramic Japan are of various types. There are ordinary burins 
with two or more facets (Plate 3c) and single blow burins (Plate 3e). In addi- 
tion, there are several specialized types. The Kamiyama type is made on a 
medium-sized blade and has one or two graver facets extending from the 
upper right to the lower left, the angle between the facet and the back side 
forming roughly 45° (Plate 3d) (Serizawa, Nakamura, and Aso 1959). The 
Araya type is made on a relatively small flake by first fashioning it in the 
shape of a unifacial point and then breaking off the tip—usually with a single 
blow directed from the upper right to the lower left (Plate 3f). Some are 
retouched on the obverse side as well; often the base is carefully retouched 
(Serizawa, personal communication). 

The special form of probable burin noted above which the Japanese arch- 
eologists often call “‘Shirataki engraver” (and which we have renamed “‘Shira- 
taki core burin’”’) is often produced by a particular method which Yoshizaki 
has labeled ‘‘Yubetsu technique” (Hakodate Municipal Museum 1960:56; 
personal communication). Here a large bifacial point is used as the core. A 
number of flakes are struck longitudinally from one surface to form a level 
platform; the spalls thus flaked off are ski-shaped and may themselves be 
utilized. Then blows are applied perpendicular to this striking platform, de- 
taching spalls from one end at right angles to the original axis of the core 
‘Plate 3g). Other burin types include transverse (or oblique) concave and 
transverse (or oblique) convex varieties (Plate 4a). 
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Implements of the chopper-chopping tool variety (Plate 4b1, b2) are sur- 
prisingly rare; they are found in association with a heterogeneous assortment 
of tool types. At Babadaira (Nagano Prefecture, central Japan) one specimen 
was found with numerous points and other types of tools (Serizawa 1955), 
Smaller, partially polished examples appear in early ceramic sites, but mor- 
phologically do not appear to be a direct outgrowth of the preceramic forms. 

The famous Iwajuku site produced rather flat bifacial hand axes of slate 
from the lowest artifact-bearing stratum. These are oval in shape, about 10cm 
long and 6 cm wide (Plate 5a). Sugihara seems to have some doubts as to the 
validity of the term hand axe in connection with the Iwajuku specimens 
(personal communication). The specimens from Gongenyama I reported by 
Maringer (1956b) are pear-shaped but otherwise similar to the Iwajuku finds 
(Plate 5b). Locality 13 at Shirataki (Hokkaido) produced an artifact described 
as a heart-shaped hand axe (Plate 5c). 

A type unique to Japan, but perhaps actually a variety of the backed 
blade, has been called the kiridashi knife. This is produced by taking a rather 
broad and thick flake, usually of agate, and unifacially retouching it all 
around except on one edge; the latter, probably used for cutting, was left 
in its original form (Plate 5d1-5). The size is rather small, about 3-5 cm 
long, 1-2 cm wide and .5-1 cm thick. This kiridashi knife occurs most fre- 
quently in the vicinity of Tokyo. It was found overlying the hand axes at 
[wajuku. There are important concentrations of what seems to be the same 
tool type also in the so-called Chubu region (lying roughly between Tokyo 
and Nagoya) and the Inland Sea area. The examples from Yadegawa in 
Nagano Prefecture (Plate 6a) and Ijima I in Kagawa Prefecture (Plate 6b) 
are, however, classified by Serizawa as ‘‘geometric microliths” (Serizawa 
1957b:118-120). (Yadegawa seems to have contained at least two distinct 
types of small tools, only one of which is referred to here.) Serizawa has 
recently renamed the Ijima specimens ‘“‘small knives,” but still distinguishes 
them from kiridashi knives (personal communication). Kamaki, who exca- 
vated the Ijima site, alludes to the great similarity between the Ijima I 
specimens and the Iwajuku kiridashi knives (Kamaki 1957a:10; 1957b:17), 
but refrains from identifying the former as kiridashi, although he suspects 
that they belong to the same tool type (personal communication). Tozawa 
(1957) also discusses the similarities between the kiridashi knives of the Tokyo 
region and the Yadegawa and Ijima specimens, but again without committing 
himself as to the classification of the latter two. On grounds of morphology 
and method of manufacture, it seems to us advisable to group all these forms 
together in the category of the kiridashi knife, while recognizing slight var- 
iations from region to region. Specimens from Miyatayama, also in the In- 
land Sea area, are again slightly different, being frequently lunate in shape. 
These we are also tentatively classing as kiridashi. 

Knife blades (or backed blades) have been found at several sites in central 
Japan. Those found at Moro in Tokyo (Sugihara, Yoshida, and Serizawa 195%) 
are rather broad and have a blunted base (Plate 6c), in contrast to some of 
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the backed blades found at Kamiyama (Niigata Prefecture) and other sites 
which are narrow and pointed on both tip and butt (Plate 6d) (Serizawa, 
Nakamura, and Aso 1959). The latter variety, called the Sugikubo type, has 
been associated at a number of sites with a variety of tools, such as blades, 
burins, and scrapers. The former, or Moro type, seems to occur primarily 
without associations. 

The so-called microlithic tools of Japan are in most cases not of the true 
geometric type found in Mesolithic Europe, which occurs only rarely in eastern 
Asia. ‘Small tool” may be a better descriptive term, as Serizawa and Yoshizaki 
suggest (1959: 34), but since the convention of using the term microlith seems to 
be well established in Japan, it will be retained here. Three general types of 
microliths are recognized, with a possible fourth recently reported. The 
Yadegawa type (not to be confused with the Yadegawa kiridashi knives dis- 
cussed above, which Serizawa has classified in this case as ‘“‘geometric micro- 
liths”) is essentially a small blade, averaging 1-3 cm long, .2-.4 cm wide 
and .1-.2 cm thick, struck from a conical core (Plate 6e). Some of these 
blades are retouched. The platform of the core is either plain or faceted. 
Conical cores have. been reported also from the Inland Sea area and northern 
Kyushu (Kamaki 1959), Shima Penninsula south of Nagoya (Iwano 1957), and 
Hokkaido (Serizawa and Yoshizaki 1959). 

A second type which may be called the Araya microlith (not to be confused 
with the Araya burin), is also a microblade, but the method of fabrication 
differs. At the Araya site in Niigata Prefecture, these microblades were as- 
sociated, inter alia, with Shirataki cores (“‘Shirataki-type boat-shaped tools’’) 
with the characteristic flutings at one end. According to Yoshizaki (personal 
communication;-Hakodate Municipal Museum 1960:56), these ‘‘boat-shaped 
tools” are the cores from which the Araya microblades have been obtained. 
In other words, the small spalls obtained when making the flutings at one end 
of the Shirataki cores or core burins were here utilized as blades. Micro- 
blades from Sakkotsu (Hokkaido) also seem to have been made by this tech- 
nique (Yoshizaki, personal communication), although they are somewhat 
larger in size than those from Araya. 

The cores associated with a group of small blades from Ijima II (Piate 
6f) (Kamaki 1957a)—blades that Serizawa once classified as of the Yadegawa 
type (above)—show flutings on one side only rather than all around. The 
technique of manufacture here seems to be similar on the whole to that of 
the Araya microblades, although the cores are not as well made (perhaps due 
to the different material?) and the so-called ‘‘Yubetsu technique” was prob- 
ably not employed in shaping these cores. Nonetheless, these Ijima ITI blades 
and those from nearby Washiuzan (Plate 7a) (Kamaki 1956) will be classed 
here with the Araya microblades. We shall regard the Araya and Ijima var- 
ieties as subtypes, the former being obtained from Shirataki cores prepared 
by the “Yubetsu technique” and the latter from less carefully prepared and 
often somewhat nondescript cores of generalized Shirataki (boat-shaped) 
form. Finally, we should note that the same type of microcore, resembling 
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the more standardized variety from Araya and Hokkaido rather than the 
Ijima type, has been reported from northern Kyushu (Kamaki 1959). The 
Kyushu cores, however, are not made by the Yubetsu technique and closely 
resemble those of Tachikawa I (Yoshizaki, personal communication; Serizawa, 
personal communication). 

It should be emphasized that neither the microblades of this type, nor the 
boat-shaped cores from which they were obtained, are uniform in shape 
throughout Japan. There are sufficient local variations to prevent our consider- 
ing them as a homogeneous group. For example, the Hokkaido cores often 
show scratches on the platform which are lacking in the Honshu pieces; the 
Inland Sea cores are relatively low in height as compared with others; and 
blades from Araya are retouched much more frequently than are those from 
Hokkaido. A second point to note is that, as Yoshizaki points out (1958:4), 
the Shirataki or boat-shaped cores cannot always be considered as true cores, 
even though they may clearly show the fluting at one end. At some sites 
(e.g., Tachikarushinai B) the pieces evidently obtained from this type of 
artifact do not show any indication of use, with two possible exceptions. In 
other words, the pieces removed were probably not functional blades but 
merely spalls (Serizawa 1959: 32-33). In such cases, we have a Shirataki core 
burin. 

The microscrapers from Sone in Nagano Prefecture may be regarded as 
constituting the third general type of microlith. These utilize circular or 
oval obsidian flakes of thumbnail size, with tip made into a curved cutting 
edge by retouching (Plate 7b). About 100 of these have been found at Sone, 
and a few have also been noted at Kurihara in Tokyo and more recently in 
the Shima Peninsula south of Nagoya (Iwano 1957). Since Sone is a lake bed 
site, the stratigraphic position and chronological status of these microscrapers 
here are not clear. Nor are the specimens from the other sites reported in 
sufficient detail to provide this type of information. 

In addition to these three major groups, Serizawa (1960) and Kamaki 
(1959) now report a still different type of microlith from northern Kyushu 
which they have identified as ‘“‘trapezoid” (Plate 7c). This is apparently made 
by breaking off a blade in trapezoid form, very much like the European 
Mesolithic technique. About 10 specimens have been collected from the sur- 
face at some 5 localities all told, but no associations have yet been noted 
(Kamaki, personal communication). We still lack any detailed information 
regarding this curiously European-looking type which seems out of place in 
the Far East. A further investigation of these trapezoids will, we hope, be 
placed high on the list. 

Projectile points occur in great numbers in central Japan (Plate 7d1-2) 
and in Hokkaido. Those of central Japan tend to be smaller (3-5 cm in 
length) while Hokkaido examples are often much larger. Points may be clas- 
sified into groups as unifacial, semi-bifacial, and fully bifacial. Whether this 
classification has any temporal significance—as Serizawa once suggested 
(1957b:63)—has not been demonstrated. Sometimes projectile points are 
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PLATE 1. Map showing preceramic sites in Japan. All except one site (Natsushima) are 
preceramic. Sites are indicated with black dots. Circles represent modern cities. 
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PLATE 2a. Blade from Tarukishi, Hokkaido (Hakodate Municipal Museum 1956) 

b. Blades from Kamiyama, Niigata Prefecture, Central Japan (Serizawa, Nakamura 
and Aso 1959) 

c. Blade arrowheads from Yubetsu, Hokkaido (Kodama and Oba 1958) 
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PLATE 3a. 
b. 
c. 


Boat-shaped tool from Shirataki, Hokkaido (Serizawa 1957b) 

Shirataki type boat-shaped tool from Shirataki, Hokkaido (Serizawa 1957b) 
Ordinary burin from Hokkaido (Serizawa 1957b) (Arrows indicate facets) 

Kamiyama type burins from Kamiyama, Niigata Prefecture, Central Japan (Serizawa, 
Nakamura and Aso 1959) 


», Single blow burin from Hokkaido (Serizawa 1957b) 


Araya type burin from Tachikawa (Locality I), Hokkaido (Hakodate Municipal 
Museum 1960) 


. Shirataki core-burin obtained by the Yubetsu technique and spalls from Shirataki 


(Locality 30), Hokkaido (Yoshizaki 1959) 
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PLATE 4a. Burins from Kamitokoro, Hokkaido: various types (Oba and Otani 1959) 
4b1. (1) Chopper from Babadaira, Nagano Prefecture, Central Japan (Serizawa 1955) 
4b2. (2) Chopping tool from Gongenyama II, Gumma Prefecture, Central Japan (Ma- 
ringer 1956a) 
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Hand axes from Iwajuku I, Gumma Prefecture, Central Japan (Sugihara 1956a) 

. Hand axe from Gongenyama I, Gumma Prefecture, Centra! Japan (Maringer 1956b) 
Hand axe (?) from Shirataki (Locality 13) Hokkaido (Serizawa and Yoshizaki 1959) 
. Kiridashi knives from the Tokyo Plain (Serizawa 1957b) 

(1) from Tamaribuchi, Tokyo 

(2)-(3) from Iwajuku II, Gumma Prefecture 

(4)-(5) from Tonogayato, Tokyo 
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PLATE 6a. Kiridashi knife from Yadegawa, Nagano Prefecture, Central Japan (Serizawa 1957b) 
b. Kiridashi knives from Ijima, Kagawa Prefecture, Inland Sea region (Serizawa 1957b) 
c. Knife blades from Moro, Tokyo (Sugihara, Yoshida and Serizawa 1959) 
d. Knife blades from Kamiyama, Niigata Prefecture, Central Japan (Serizawa, Naka- 
mura and Aso 1959) 
e. Microblades from Yadegawa, Nagano Prefecture, Central Japan (Serizawa 1959) 


f. Microblades and cores from Ijima, Kagawa Prefecture, Inland Sea region (Kamaki 
1957a) 
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Microblades and cores from Washiuzan, Okayama Prefecture, Inland Sea region 
(Kamaki 1956) 

Microscrapers from Sone, Nagano Prefecture, Central Japan (Serizawa 1957b) 
Trapezoid from northern Kyushu (Kamaki 1959) 

Projectile points (Serizawa 1957b) 

(1) from Babadaira, Nagano Prefecture, Central Japan 

(2) from Odoriba, Nagano Prefecture, Central Japan 

Points from Tachikawa (Localities II and III), Hokkaido (Hakodate Municipal 
Museum 1960) 

Scrapers (Serizawa 1957b) 

(1) from Tarukishi, Hokkaido 

(2) from Shirataki, Hokkaido 

(3) from Odoriba, Nagano Prefecture, Central Japan 
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PLATE 8a. Tools of Iwajuku II, Gumma Prefecture, Central Japan (Sugihara 1956a) 
(1) point 
(2) end scraper 
(3) side scraper 
(4) pyramidal point 
b. Kiridashi knives (or “side flaked blades’) from Ijima, Kagawa Prefecture, Inland Sea 
region (Kamaki 1957b) 
c. Hand axe from Shiroyama, Kagawa Prefecture, Inland Sea region (Kamaki 1957)) 
d. Arrowheads from Ijima III, Kagawa Prefecture, Inland Sea region (Kamaki 1957b) 
e. Pointed blade from Shirataki (Locality 13), Hokkaido (Yoshizaki 1958) 
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found with partially-ground tools and pottery, suggesting the relative recency 
of this artifact type. The points unearthed at Tachikawa in western Hokkaido 
are unique in being stemmed (Plate 7e). 

Scrapers are known from both central Japan and Hokkaido (Plate 7f1-3). 
While they differ greatly among themselves in size and form, most of them 
are of the end-scraper form. 

There are of course many other tool types besides those discussed above, 
for instance, drills made on flakes, or grooved grinding slabs. These, how- 
ever, are neither important for defining industries nor critical for dating them. 


INDUSTRIES 


The above description of tool types will serve as the basis for defining the 
various industries that are recognizable in Japan. Since finds of preceramic 
materials are on the whole concentrated in three regions—central Japan, 
the Inland Sea, and Hokkaido—the industries of these regions will be discussed 
separately. Although for more detailed analyses central Japan should perhaps 
be divided into two areas—one facing the Pacific, the other the Japan Sea 
(Sugihara, personal communication)—we are lumping them together here. 

In central Japan (primarily the Chubu and Tokyo plain regions) anywhere 
from 5 to 10 industries may be recognized, depending on how minutely the 
criteria are defined. The hand axe industry known from Iwajuku, Gongenyama, 
and other sites will be described first. The Iwajuku hand axes have a some- 
what pointed tip, and very rough step-flaking is noticeable on both sides. 
Long flakes and scrapers were associated with this assemblage (Sugihara 1956a). 
The Gongenyama I assemblage, in addition to the pear-shaped hand axes 
mentioned previously, also contained scrapers and flakes which Maringer 
identifies as typologically ‘‘Mousterian” and “‘pseudo-Levalloisian” respec- 
tively (Maringer 1957a). Outside the Tokyo plain, hand axes of oblong shape 
have been found at Omegura (Niigata Prefecture) and Shiroyama (Inland Sea 
area). Although the oblong hand axe industry of Iwajuku I may be distin- 
guished from the pear-shaped Gongenyama I hand axe industry for purposes 
of detailed analysis, in a general summary paper such as this the two types 
will be grouped together under one heading for the sake of convenience. 

The chopper-chopping tool industry of Gongenyama II (Maringer 1956a; 
1957a) comprised in addition side scrapers, flakes, blades, and blade cores of 
shale and andesite. Similar complexes as yet are lacking elsewhere in Japan, 
although the flakes and scrapers are very similar to those of Gongenyama I. 

The kiridashi knife industry, first identified in the Iwajuku II assemblage 
(Sugihara 1956a), includes end scrapers, side scrapers, and slender pointed 
artifacts (Plate 8a 1-4). It is on the whole limited to the Tokyo plain. Kiri- 
dashi knives occur elsewhere in Yamanashi and Nagano Prefectures, but their 
associations are not clear (Serizawa 1959:27-28). Those of the Inland Sea 
region seem to occur either in isolation or with different associations from 
those of the Tokyo area, and for this reason, in addition to the typological 
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grounds, the kiridashi knives of the Inland Sea might be considered as consti- 
tuting a separate industry. 

Since the Moro and Sugikubo types of knife blades differ in definable 
features, since they tend to occur separately, and since the associated tool 
types in each case seem to be quite different from each other, we are perhaps 
justified in recognizing two knife blade industries. The Moro knife blade indus- 
try is known from Tokyo and Nagano Prefectures. The Sugikubo knife blade 
industry is also found in Nagano, but so far is not known in the Tokyo area; 
instead, its distribution extends to Niigata Prefecture on the Japan Sea 
coast. The Moro knife blade is associated with small scrapers and obsidian 
flakes. The Sugikubo type is found with elongated scrapers, engravers (burins?), 
blades, blade cores, and grinding stones. Shale and andesite are the principal 
materials for the latter group. 

While projectile points of many sizes and forms have been found in the 
Tokyo plain and between Tokyo and Nagoya (the Chubu region), their di- 
vision into distinct cultural groups has not been completed. The points from 
Mitsuya (Gumma Prefecture) were found with scrapers and are all unifacial, 
although differing among themselves in other respects. Perhaps this may be 
recognized as a separate industry. Those of the Takei site (Gumma Prefec- 
ture) were mostly semi-bifacial willow leaf forms of medium size (about 7 
cm long) or similar small laurel-leaf varieties (about 3 cm long). These were 
accompanied by thumbnail scrapers, burins, and other implements. Moto- 
juku, another site in Gumma, yielded only bifacial points. A definition of 
three industries, in terms of unifacial, semi-bifacial, and fully bifacial re- 
touching of points, suggests itself. This definition must remain tentative, 
however, since at some sites in Nagano Prefecture these different types seem 
to occur together. 

In addition to these, the Mikoshiba points, which are beautifully-made 
large pieces about 20 cm long, seem to form a class by themselves (Hayashi 
and Fujisawa 1959). Also the Tachikawa poirits, which are accompanied by 
knives of a special sort, burins of the Araya type, scrapers and grinding slabs, 
probably comprise another industry (Hakodate Municipal Museum 1960). 

Three small tool industries may be recognized on the basis of three of the 
microlithic types discussed above. The Yadegawa industry is characterized by 
Yadegawa type microblades and the conical cores from which the blades have 
been struck off. At Yadegawa, the type site of this industry, no less than 800 
blades and 300 conical cores were discovered, while boat-shaped cores were 
almost totally lacking. The associated tools here were small scrapers of thumb- 
nail shape, small unifacial points, and a few other types. Obsidian is the com- 
monest material used, although shale, crystal, and andesite are also employed 
to some extent. This industry has so far been discovered only in the Chubu 
(Tokyo-Nagoya) region. Whether the scattered finds of conical cores men- 
tioned above in the Inland Sea, the Kyoto-Osaka area, and Hokkaido should 
be considered as part of the Yadegawa industry cannot be determined on the 
basis of available data. 
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The Araya industry, characterized by the Shirataki (boat-shaped) core and 
prismatic microblades, is associated with the Araya burin and small pointed 
tools resembling arrowheads. Similar assemblages were unearthed at Tachi- 
kawa, Hokkaido (Locality I); but here fairly large blades, scrapers, and flakes 
with traces of use were also present in some numbers (Hakodate Municipal 
Museum 1960). As was noted above, there are some differences between the 
Honshu and Hokkaido microblades of this industry, a distinction which per- 
haps should be kept in mind. The Shirataki (boat-shaped) cores and small 
blades of western Japan probably do not belong to this industry, inasmuch as 
the associated tools are different or lacking. 

Lastly, the problematic Sone microscrapers might provisionally be given the 
status of a microlithic industry. Not much can be said concerning this grouping 
until more satisfactory sites have been excavated. 

The industries discussed so far are either wholly or partially distributed in 
central Japan. Those of the Inland Sea area may be dealt with more briefly. 
Kamaki, who has done more work than anyone else in this region, recognizes 
seven industries (1957b): (1) The hand axe industry, represented by the 
Shiroyama site in Kagawa Prefecture with oval or oblong hand axes much like 
those of Iwajuku I (Plate 8c). As these hand axes were not found in situ, what 
associated tools occurred there is not clear, though some flakes and flake tools 
are said to have been found (Kamaki, personal communication). (2) The fiake 
industry, with flakes about 8 cm long retouched along the edges on the flake 
surface only, leaving the platform untreated. What might be called end scrap- 
ers and also burin-like tools have been found associated. (3) The point indus- 
try. The type site, Washiuzan, contained a fair number of bifacial and unifacial 
points, which tend to be larger than those of central Japan (Kamaki 1956). (4) 
The small lunate blade and (5) side-flaked small blade industries (Plate 8b). 
We have previously classified the diagnostic tool types of these industries at the 
Ijima site as variant forms of the kiridashi knife. (6) The microcore and small 
blade industry. These prismatic blades are produced in a fashion similar to the 
Araya microblades, but the cores seem to be less carefully made than those of 
central Japan and Hokkaido. Also, the associated implements seem to be quite 
different. The Araya burin is entirely lacking; instead, side-flaked blades are 
present. This assemblage, therefore, should probably be regarded as constitut- 
ing a separate industry. (7) The arrowhead industry. These points are triangu- 
lar, often symmetrically barbed, arrowheads with bifacial retouch over the 
entire surface (Plate 8d). Although they have been found at many sites, they 
seem so far to be limited to the Inland Sea region. 

This region shows affinities with central Japan in some of the industries 
which Kamaki distinguishes, such as the Shiroyama hand axe and the Araya- 
type microblades. But any systematic correlation of the two areas is still lack- 
ing. This is pxrtly due to the meager knowledge which we have of the interven- 
ing Kyoto-Osaka area and also to insufficient investigation in the two respec- 
tive regions. 

Serizawa’s discussion of the assemblages unearthed in Hokkaido suggests 
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the presence of seven preceramic industries for the island (Serizawa 1959: 31- 
34), to which we have added one more to insure coverage of all known materi- 
als: 

(1) A blade industry associated with a hand-axe-like artifact (sometimes 
described as “‘heart-shaped”’) and boat-shaped tools. The latter are not of the 
Shirataki type, but are the ordinary boat-shaped tools, resembling keeled 
scrapers. The type site is Locality 13, Shirataki Village, near Mombetsu on the 
northeast coast of Hokkaido. The blades are relatively large, being from 2 to 5 
cm wide and from 10 to 20 cm long; they are used for making other types of 
tools, such as scrapers, burins, and pointed blades. The latter type, which looks 
like a unifacial point, is of particular interest (Plate 8e). Since it is associated 
only with this industry, it may serve as the diagnostic tool type. Although 
some of these artifact types occur at other sites in Hokkaido, the latter cannot 
with certainty be assigned to this industry. 

(2) Another blade industry, but this time associated with boat-shaped 
tools, bifacial points of two different sizes, keeled scrapers (presumably of 
European type), and burins of the transverse convex and Araya types. The 
type site is Locality 33, Shirataki Village. Pointed blades of the type found at 
Locality 13 are absent here, and the blades in general are more crudely made. 
Points range in length from 8 to 20 cm. The large bifacial forms are broad and 
finely made. Three small pointed tools with triangular cross section, of the 
variety reported from Iwajuku II or Takei II, have been found. This complex 
has been identified also at several other localities in Shirataki, Tachikarushinai 
C, and Oketo, all in northeastern Hokkaido. 

(3) An industry characterized by the Shirataki (boat-shaped) cores. The 
type site is Locality 30, Shirataki Village. Associated tools are points, large 
elongated scrapers, burins, and grindstones. Two types of points are reported: 
one thin and finely made, the other thick and of somewhat crude workmanship. 
The latter, having about the same thickness as the Shirataki cores, may well 
have served as material for the latter. This complex has so far not been found 
elsewhere. 

(4) An industry characterized by the Shirataki cores or core burins, 
Araya burins, and microblade spalls. The type site is Locality B of the Tachi- 
karushinai site at Engaru. These microblade spalls, which show no trace of use 
or retouching, were probably obtained from the boat-shaped Shirataki core, 
although Serizawa does not indicate. 

(5) A microblade industry. The type site is Sakkotsu in Nishiokoppe Vil- 
lage, Mombetsu County. The blades are very much like those of Tachikarushi- 
nai, except that about one-fifth of them show traces of retouching. Such micro- 
blade sites are few and limited to southern and eastern Hokkaido. 

(6) Anindustry characterized by the Araya type burin, with the Shirataki 
cores and microblades. The type site is Tachikawa at Rankoshi, halfway be- 
tween Hakodate and Sapporo. Associated with the Araya burins are stemmed 
bifacial points which are retouched all over the surface, and elongated scrapers. 
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(7) A blade-arrowhead industry. Distributed in eastern Hokkaido, it is 
associated with burins of several types and also with medium sized blades. While 
there is some suspicion that this industry may be associated with the early 
Jomon pottery, Serizawa places it in the preceramic era. 

(8) At Tarukishi, not far from Tachikawa, was found a number of large 
blades, ranging in estimated length from 10 to 20 cm. Other than the slight 
retouch at the tip of some blades, there is hardly any trace of reworking. Blade 
cores and flake tools constitute the major part of the associated artifacts 
(Hakodate Municipal Museum 1956). Locality IV at Tachikawa may also be 
included in this category. 

The extent to which these industries of Hokkaido and Honshu can be cor- 
related with one another has yet to be determined. Some suggestion of parallels 
exists, such as the Araya microlithic industry of central Japan and the micro- 
blade industry of Sakkotsu. But correlation of industries is a much more 
difficult task than identification of parallel tool types. At the present stage of 
investigation, industries themselves are not yet well defined; it is thus exceed- 
ingly difficult to formulate cultural groupings which might apply to all of 
Japan. Honshu as a whole may well present a relatively homogeneous picture 
in contrast to Hokkaido; the latter, separated by Tsugaru Strait at least from 
early or middle Upper Pleistocene times (Serizawa 1957a), may be expected to 
manifest a somewhat different picture. On the other hand, the great cultural 
similarity between southern Hokkaido and northernmost Honshu during the 
early phases of the Jomon period indicates the possibility that northern Honshu 
may show a greater affinity to southern Hokkaido than to central Japan, at 
least in the late preceramic phase. A suggestion of such an affinity is indicated 
by Serizawa and Yoshizaki (1959:33). But since northern Honshu has hardly 
been explored as yet for preceramic materials, this will have to be left for the 
future to decide. 

At any rate, a considerable reclassification of tool types and redefinition of 
industries may be expected even in the near future. 


CHRONOLOGY 


A satisfactory sequence of industries should of course be based on strati- 
graphic data. There are few stratified preceramic sites in Japan, however, and 
at each of these sites a sequence of not more than two levels is ordinarily avail- 
able. Determining the temporal arrangement of the numerous sites and indus- 
tries, then, involves the correlation of many stratified sites as well as correla- 
tion of geological strata. The latter requires detailed geological knowledge of 
the deposits in which preceramic materials are found. So far, intensive study of 
this nature has been carried out only in central Japan. There, successful applica- 
tion of geological knowledge has yielded some significant results in establishing 
the preceramic chronology. Space limitations preclude any extensive discussion 
of this methodologically critical area in preceramic seriation. Suffice it to say 
that the Kanto (Tokyo plain) loam formation, which is considered to have been 
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caused by the deposition of volcanic ash during the Pleistocene, is now di- 
vided into four separate major strata, and that preceramic artifacts have so far 
been found almost exclusively in the top stratum known as the Tachikawa, 
which immediately underlies the humus. It is in this humus, it may be recalled, 
that remains of the succeeding Jomon culture occur, with a few possible excep- 
tions. Much attention has been devoted to more precise analysis of the 
Tachikawa loam bed for the purpose of subdivision, for much of the cultural 
sequence depends precisely on locating preceramic assemblages in identifiable 
sublayers of this bed. (See Kaizuka 1958 for a convenient English summary of 
the geological study of the Kanto loams.) 

On the basis of the available stratigraphic information, we tentatively offer 
the following sequence for central Japan: 

(1) Assemblages associated with hand axes or chopper-chopping tools prob- 
ably indicate the oldest industries so far known. This includes Iwajuku I and 
Gongenyama I and II. Although these three might be further arranged in 
-emporal order, we will lump them together for summary purposes as repre- 
senting the oldest stratum of the preceramic cultural sequence in Japan. 

(2) Since kiridashi knives were found in level II at Iwajuku overlying the 
hand axes, we may be quite certain that the kiridashi knife industry, accompa- 
nied by crude unifacial points, is more recent than the hand axe. At the same 
time the knife blades of the Moro and Sugikubo types show possible typological! 
affinities to this Iwajuku II industry, in which blade and flake techniques were 
represented (Serizawa 1957b :67). What the exact temporal relationship of the 
kiridashi knife to the knife blades might be is not yet known. We may regard 
them as roughly contemporaneous until contrary evidence is produced. The 
distributional difference between the two knife blade industries suggests that 
the latter were probably local variants. 

(3) Discovery of kiridashi knives at Tamaribuchi, Tokyo, underlying 
bifacial points, may be taken as an indication of the temporal relationship be- 
tween industries characterized by these tool types. 

(4) Finally, microblades occur near the upper limit of the loams and some- 
times even in overlying soil. Microblades are, then, quite late, and probably 
represent one of the last if not the final industry in the preceramic sequence. 

The above sequence indicates what can be said now with a fair degree of 
assurance on the basis of the evidence available. On the present level of gener- 
alization we may consider this sequence adequate, although a more precise 
chronology can no doubt be worked out on the basis of further stratigraphic 
analysis. We should mention that Sugihara has proposed a sequence of eight 
stages, all of which, except one (the microlithic), are defined in terms of type 
sites (1956b: 30). Some of these seem to be redundant, in that two assemblages of 
almost identical content are given the status of separate, but immediately suc- 
ceeding, stages. Also, as Tozawa points out (1957:1), the grounds on which 
Sugihara ordered some of the sites are of dubious nature. Our sequence closely 
resembles Serizawa’s (1959:38), the essential difference being that he recog- 
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nizes a stage of blade industry between the hand axe and the kiridashi knife, 
apparently without, however, being able to find any exemplifying site. 

On the other hand, industries which have been considered to be chronologi- 
cally distinct on the stratigraphic evidence at certain sites may very well be 
contemporaneous elsewhere. Until we have positive evidence that these indus- 
tries succeeded one another everywhere in Japan, or even in central Japan, we 
must not commit ourselves to any unilinear developmental sequence. This 
caution is particularly pertinent in view of the fact that at places such as 
Mikoshiba in central Japan, projectile points seem to occur extremely close to 
the overlying Jomon pottery level, perhaps suggesting that in this area an 
intervening microblade industry did not precede the Jomon culture. A uni- 
linear interpretation is even more dangerous when considering the overall 
sequence of development in Japan as a whole, since the two other areas of 
Japan for which we have a moderate amount of information seem to show 
sequences which are somewhat different from that in central Japan. Briefly, 
they appear as in Figure 1. 

In the Inland Sea area (for which we rely heavily on Kamaki 1957b) the 
complex associated with the oval hand axes of Shiroyama, which are very 
much like the Iwajuku I hand axes, is said to come earliest (1), though strati- 
graphic evidence is still lacking, and the nature of the association is obscure. 

The next stage (2) was probably characterized by long flake tools, which 
were present at Shiroyama also, but were found without hand axes at Washi- 
uzan I (Kamaki 1956). 

(3) Overlying these flake tools in level II of Washiuzan was a considerable 
number of projectile points, most of which are bifacial. Some are triangular, 
while others have a contracting base. 

(4) Above the Washiuzan II level was a horizon containing kiridashi 
knives, microblades (of the Araya variety), and triangular or bifacial arrow- 
heads. Of these, the kiridashi knives seem to be older than the rest, judging 
from the stratigraphy observed at Ijima (Kamaki 1957a). 

(5) Microblades and arrowheads cannot yet be distinguished stratigraphi- 
cally. Until further evidence is forthcoming, these may be considered contem- 
poraneous, although Kamaki (1957b:17) would like to place the microblades 
prior to the arrowheads on the ground of their “character.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the Inland Sea sequence is not exactly the same 
as that of central Japan. The typical knife blades of the Moro and Kamiyama 
types are lacking. Also, projectile points seem to occur here before kiridashi 
knives, a reversal of the order observed in central Japan. Thirdly, a fair number 
of triangular or barbed arrowheads are found at a number of sites in the Inland 
Sea area; these may occur with other types of stone implements, as at Washiu- 
zan, or by themselves. The over-all resemblance of these specimens to the ar- 
rowheads found associated with pottery at Iwajuku, however, may be an 
important clue to the nature of the relationship between the ceramic and pre- 
ceramic cultures, which is still completely obscure. 
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Inland Sea Central Japan Hokkaido 
(9) Blade arrowhead 
Arrowhead (4) Microlith (several 
(8) Large blade 
(= industries) I rec bl ide 
i) 
Microlith a (7) Tachikawa point, 
‘ t 
(Holocene Araya burin 
(3) Point (several ‘ Shirataki core (not mack 
nd ; (6) by the Yubetsu technique 
industries 
22) knife A microblade, Araya burin 
. 
er ‘ Shirataki core (made by 
(5) the Yubetsu technique) 
a Knife blade microblade, Araya buri: 
y and Shirataki core burin 
(4) (made by the Yubetsu 
Kiridashi knife 
technique) 
(3) Flake (3) Bifacial point 
Fiake too 
Hand axe (2) Large blade, boat-shaped 
en (1) and scraper, etc. 
(1) Hand b Chopper-chopping tool (1) Backed blade, crude boat 
and axe 
shaped scraper, flake 
(Middle Upper Pleistocene) 


Fic. 1. Tentative sequence of preceramic industries for three regions of Japan. Each column 
represents a separate sequence. Correlations of sequences is not intended by the juxtaposition of 
the three columns, except where dotted lines are drawn to indicate the possibility of such cor- 
relation. Dotted lines indicate possible correlation only of some of the industries represented at a 
given stage. The Inland Sea sequence is based entirely on evidence from stratified sites; the central 
Japan sequence from stratified sites and geological correlation; and the Hokkaido sequence from 
typological analysis, except for one case of geological correlation. 


Another observation to be made regarding the Inland Sea chronology is 
that, as in central Japan, the linear cultural sequence presented above should 
not be taken as always applicable to every part of this area. The mixed assem- 
blage of kiridashi knives, microblades, and arrowheads at Washiuzan indicates 
that a linear ordering of these tool types is not necessarily warranted. Probably 
a much more complex chronology will emerge when sufficient data have been 
accumulated. Dating in this part of Japan is also much more difficult than in 
the central region, since the artifact-bearing strata consist of eroded granite 
rather than loam (Sugihara, personal communic2iion). 

Turning now to the situation in Hokkaido (based primarily on Serizawa 
1959, Serizawa and Yoshizaki 1959, and Hakodate Municipal Museum 1960), 
we are faced with a much more difficult problem. Stratified sites are practically 
nonexistent; the type of geological studies useful for preceramic dating has not 
been carried out to any great extent; and sites in Hokkaido are distributed in 
widely separated areas. Hence we are forced to rely on typological analysis for 
establishing the relative chronology of sites to a greater extent than elsewhere. 

(1) An assemblage of flakes, backed blades, cores with unprepared plat- 
form, and crudely made boat-shaped scrapers (presumably of the European 
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keeled type), unearthed at Localities 4 and 27, Shirataki Village (near Mom- 
betsu on the northeast coast of Hokkaido), has been regarded as the oldest on 
the island. This stage had perhaps best be regarded as hypothetical, however, 
since Yoshizaki no longer seems so sure of the chronological status of these sites 
(personal communication). 

(2) This was probably followed by the assemblage secured from Locality 13 
at the same village. The inventory of tools found at this site includes blade 
cores (now with prepared platform), better made boat-shaped scrapers, larger 
blades with a single central ridge, and scrapers and tools reported as hand 
axes. The temporal arrangement of stages 1 and 2 is based on typological rather 
than stratigraphic or geological grounds. 

(3) The assemblage at Locality 33, Shirataki Village, was found on a terrace 
which is geologically younger than Locality 13. Besides boat-shaped tools, a 
number of bifacial points and another type of large bifaces of hand axe shape 
now appear. The boat-shaped core tool illustrated in one of the sources shows 
unmistakable fluting at one end, although it is not identified as a Shirataki core 
burin. Localities 10, 14, 16, and 17 at Shirataki Village, the Tachikarushinai C 
site near Shirataki, and also Oketo in Tokoro County, about 25 miles southeast 
of Shirataki, present roughly the same assemblage as Locality 33. 

(4) Locality 30 at Shirataki Village, which is thought to postdate Locality 
33, produced the Shirataki core or core burin made by the “Yubetsu tech- 
nique” described previously. Fluting is again visible. The small spalls derived 
from these tools do not show any trace of retouch or use; therefore these were 
probably burins and not cores from which to obtain small blades. End scrapers, 
narrow bifacial points, and grooved grinding slabs were found in association at 
this site. At Akaikawa (Yoichi County in western Hokkaido near Otaru) and at 
Kuriyama (Yubari County in western central Hokkaido) similar assemblages 
have been found. The Tachikarushinai B site is also characterized by Shirataki- 
type burins and unused small spalls resembling blades. The presence also of 
Araya-type burins may put this site somewhat later than Locality 30 and 
perhaps intermediate between this and the following stages. 

(5) At Sakkotsu (Mombetsu County) Shirataki-type burins were found 
with over 150 small pieces obtained from them. About 30 of these pieces 
showed traces of retouch or use. We are here justified in calling these pieces 
microblades, and the boat-shaped tools cores. An Araya-type burin was col- 
lected from the surface here. At Hirosato (near Kitami City, northeast coast) 
microblades were found with a large number (183) of burins, including the 
Araya variety (Oba and Otani 1959). 

(6) If we divide the Shirataki (boat-shaped) cores and core burins associ- 
ated with Araya-type burins into those which are made by the “‘Yubetsu tech- 
nique” and those which are not, then the former group (stage 5, above) would 
come before the latter. In this case, stage 4, having the ‘‘Yubetsu technique” 
but lacking the Araya-type burins, can then be interpreted as the incipient 
form of stage 5. It is on this basis that Yoshizaki places Locality I of the 
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Tachikawa site after stage 5 (Hakodate Municipal Museum 1960:56). Besides 
the above mentioned type of cores, burins, and microblades, this site yielded 
many (35) large blades, scrapers, and other tools. A similar assemblage was 
unearthed at Oshorokko (Mombetsu County, northeastern Hokkaido). 

(7) The lack of microblades, the appearance of bifacially retouched and 
stemmed points (called ‘‘Tachikawa-type”’) and the persistence of the Araya 
burins at Localities II and III of the same site, suggest that these localities 
immediately succeeded Locality I. A large blade of the type found at Locality I 
was reported at Locality II but not at Locality III. The latter had a richer in- 
ventory of artifacts, including grinding slabs, and a larger number of the 
Tachikawa points than did Locality II. 

(8) Locality IV at Tachikawa produced large blades of the type found at 
Tarukishi but lacked the key implements of the other localities, such as the 
Araya burin or Tachikawa points. This fact, coupled with a geological analysis 
of Locality IV, suggests that the latter, and therefore Tarukishi also, belong toa 
stage after Localities II and II1I—contrary to the conventional view (Yoshizaki 
1958:4) which equates Tarukishi with Locality 13 of the Shirataki site (i.e., 
stage 2). 

(9) Finally, the blade arrowheads found mostly in the eastern half of the 
island probably mark the end of the preceramic era in Hokkaido. Bifacial axes, 
cores, large blades, and scrapers and burins have been found with blade arrow- 
heads at Yubetsu in Mombetsu County. The occasional discovery of blade 
arrowheads in association with pottery certainly indicates a late date for this 
complex. But the relationship of these blade arrowheads to the complex found 
at Locality IV of Tachikawa or at Tarukishi is not at all clear. The generally 
exclusive distribution of these two complexes—one in western Hokkaido and 
the other in the east—suggest that they were perhaps contemporaneous. 

This proposed Hokkaido sequence may rely too heavily on typological 
arguments—a circumstance necessitated, as remarked above, by the lack of 
stratified sites or of geological analyses to assist in correlating sites as widely 
separated as fe those of Hokkaido. It purports to be no more than a tentative 
arrangement ‘vhich is offered as a working hypothesis. 

We have now examined the chronological sequence of preceramic industries 
in central Japan, the Inland Sea region, and Hokkaido. What relationship may 
exist between the sequences of these three areas is a major problem for future 
investigation. Did these areas—particularly Honshu and Hokkaido—begin 
with a similar or with the same basic culture? Were there interrelations among 
these areas from time to time? If so, what was the nature of these mutual influ- 
ences? These are some of the specific questions we would like to ask. And the 
answer to these questions will be affected to some degree by the nature and 
extent of periodic mainland influences on these respective areas. 


RELATIONS WITH SURROUNDING AREAS 


This brings us to the very different problem of the relationships between 
Japan and other parts of the world. Since little stratigraphic correlation has 
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been attempted between the geological deposits of Japan and those of other 
areas, meaningful statements concerning the relationship of Japanese industries 
to those elsewhere are difficult to make. Serizawa has strongly emphasized this 
point in many of his writings, inveighing particularly against Maringer’s at- 
tempt to establish historical connections between the Gongenyama hand axe 
complex and southeast Asiatic industries (Serizawa 1958:1). Serizawa believes 
that a great deal more must be known about industries, sequences, and distri- 
butions within Japan before any attempt should be launched toward relating 
the situation in Japan with the rest of the world. 

In default of geological evidence, we must rely almost entirely on mor- 
phology, techniques of manufacture, and the nature of tool associations in com- 
paring preceramic Japanese industries with Paleolithic and Mesolithic cultures 
of the surrounding areas. This is the approach which Maringer takes and 
which, indeed, Serizawa himself adopts. In fairness to Serizawa, however, we 
must add that his statements are made in a much more tentative form than are 
Maringer’s. 

Maringer’s writings concerning preceramic Japan have so far been almost 
entirely limited to an analysis of the Gongenyama and Iwajuku assemblages, 
with emphasis on their relationships with southeast Asia. He sees a great deal 
of similarity between the pear-shaped bifacial hand axes of Gongenyama I and 
a chopper of Gongenyama II and tools of the Patjitanian industry in Java 
(1957a). It may be recalled, incidentally, that Munro early in this century had 
already made a similar suggestion, although his hypothesis did not go beyond 
conjecture. Maringer also finds, in both assemblages, “‘medium-size side 
scrapers of Mousterian type” and “flakes of pseudo-Levalloisian appearance.” 
He further notes the similarities between the Gongenyama III assemblage and 
the Indochinese Hoabinhian industry and derives the former from Indochina 
(1957d), concluding that both the Patjitanian and Hoabinhian cultures moved 
northward and entered Japan during the Middle Pleistocene, when Japan is 
believed to have been still connected with the continent. As Maringer himself 
realizes, these hypotheses require the presence of man in Japan in the late 
Middle Pleistocene, but so far no indubitable human artifact has turned up 
below the level of the Tachikawa formation, which is considered to be Upper 
Pleistocene. However, since preceramic archeology in Japan is at present based 
on only a decade of research, it would be premature to rule out the possibility 
of earlier finds. 

Serizawa and Yoshizaki (1959:35) see affinities between the Hokkaido 
blade arrowhead and Chinese and Siberian artifacts of similar form. The ap- 
parent lack of antecedents for the blade arrowhead tradition in Hokkaido or 
Honshu suggests its derivation from the Asiatic continent; however, the conti- 
nental counterparts are at present either undated or associated with Neolithic 
complexes that seem considerably later than the beginning of pottery in Hok- 
kaido, with which the Japanese blade arrowheads roughly coincide. Yoshizaki 
(personal communication) has expressed the further opinion that the blade 
arrowhead complex represented a rather sudden intrusion from the continent 
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and that it did not affect or merge into the succeeding Jomon culture. 

The kiridashi knives are apparently unique to Japan. Serizawa, however, 
suggests that some of the artifacts at Sara-osso-gol in the Ordos region might 
possibly be equated with the kiridashi knife (1957: 109). 

The Araya burin displays certain similarities with some of the burins found 
in Alaska (e.g., Cape Denbigh) in size, careful retouch along the edges, and the 
receding stem. On the other hand, the Araya burin lacks the long, parallel 
flaking of the Alaska specimens. Also, the former is often associated with boat- 
shaped core burins and never, to date, with conical cores, whereas the latter are 
characteristically found with conical cores. 

Of the several types of small tools found in preceramic Japan (i.e., micro- 
scrapers, microblades with conical cores, and microblades with boat-shaped 
cores), the first seems unique, but the other two appear to have parallels else- 
where. Small blades with boat-shaped cores have been found quite widely in 
continental east Asia; more specifically in the Gobi desert (Nelson 1926), in 
Jehol (H. Watanabe 1948), near Harbin, and in Siberia near Irkutsk (Verkho- 
lenskaia Gora) and Minusinsk (Zabochka) (Serizawa and Yoshizaki 1959). 
Serizawa and Yoshizaki place the Japanese finds in the same “‘culture area” as 
the continental pieces, inasmuch as both groups are thought to belong to 
roughly the same geological period, i.e., early post-glacial (1959:34). Very 
similar specimens (‘‘tongue-shaped cores”’) have also been found in the interior 
of Alaska (Nelson 1937; Rainey 1939) and at the Pointed Mountain site, N. 
W. T. (MacNeish 1954). Whether the North American finds are actually re- 
lated culturally to the Asiatic ones, however, remains to be demonstrated. And 
whether the specialized ‘‘Yubetsu technique” was used in other areas besides 
Japan also needs careful investigation. At present we can merely group such 
microblades from Japan, Siberia, and northern North America by virtue of the 
fact that they are morphologically similar and that they were obtained from 
boat-shaped cores—these cores being defined in terms of sharply retouched 
bottom, oblong platform, and flutings at one end rather than all around. 

Small blades with conical cores similar to the Japanese ones are known from 
northeastern China, Mongolia, and Siberia (Serizawa and Yoshizaki 1959: 35). 
In Alaska, they are found mainly on the coast, e.g., Cape Denbigh, and also in 
the Aleutians (Laughlin and Marsh 1954), but are sporadically distributed in- 
land to the south and east. Since this type is not as specialized as the boat- 
shaped core and associated microblades, the historical significance of this dis- 
tribution is probably of less import than in the case of the latter type. None- 
theless, its concentrated distribution in northeastern Asia and northwestern 
North America, apparently separated from other areas where the type occurs, 
may be an indication of some historical relationship. 

In sum, very little can be said at present concerning the relationships of the 
preceramic Japanese industries to the rest of the world. By and large, most of 
the effort has been concentrated on classificatory, distributional, and sequen- 
tial problems within Japan itself. Serizawa’s insistence that the details of the 
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internal situation must be worked out before plunging into the problem of 
relating Japan to other areas is commendable; but perhaps the time has now 
come for Japanese scholars to turn their attention to larger issues and to at- 
tempt to see the preceramic industries of Japan in the context of world culture 
history. 


TRANSITION TO THE JOMON 


The nature of the transition from the preceramic era to the initial stage of 
the ceramic Jomon period is equally obscure. In order to investigate this prob- 
lem, we must first of all know something about the terminal industry of the 
preceramic era as well as about the cultural complex in the earliest phase of 
Jomon. From this point of view, Serizawa has compared the microlithic indus- 
tries (which he assumes to be the last of the preceramic sequence) with early 
Initial Jomon assemblages. The very first pottery style known in Japan has a 
pointed, conical bottom, and twined cord design. This pottery is associated 
with crude stone tools made from water-worn, rounded river pebbles, which are 
either chipped or ground, but almost never over the entire surface. Asomewhat 
later pottery style—with roulette designs—is associated with ground axes, 
chipped arrowheads, and scrapers. In short, the stone tool complexes of the 
earliest Jomon assemblages have nothing in common with the microliths which 
presumably immediately preceded them. Serizawa concludes that “‘at present, 
then, there is no way of narrowing the gulf [between the two eras]. Judging 
from the distribution and characteristic features of stone tools, however, the 
pottery tradition with the roulette design, found widely from the Chubu to 
Kyushu, seems to have the closest relationship to the preceramic culture 
(1957b:94).” 

In evaluating Serizawa’s methodology, we may recall that he assumes a uni- 
linear sequence of industries in Japan. And we may well question the validity 
of such an assumption. For one thing, the presence of numerous physiographic 
barriers and climatic variations throughout Japan suggests the possibility of 
local variation and regional differences not only in tool types but in the total 
cultural configurations represented by industries. It is not suggested here that 
the sequence of one region could be totally reversed in another, but rather that 
some variation from one area to another might be likely. We may recall that 
in the Inland Sea area, points seem to occur prior to kiridashi knives, whereas 
in central Japan this temporal order is reversed. Thus it is possible that some 
regions might not have experienced a microlithic stage at all—contrary to 
Serizawa’s assumption that the terminal preceramic industries everywhere in 
Japan (at least south of Hokkaido) were characterized by small tools. At 
Motonoki in Niigata Prefecture, pottery of unidentified style was found di- 
rectly above a number of projectile points (Serizawa and Nakayama 1957). 
This might be regarded as a case in which a point industry was followed 
directly by a ceramic tradition, but such an interpretation should not be re- 
garded as final, since, as the investigators of the site remark, there may have 
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been a considerable lapse of time between the point industry and the pottery 
tradition during which microlithic industries could have flourished at as yet 
undiscovered sites in this region. The latter is an open question, since no in- 
dubitable microlithic site has been found in this area, although the problematic 
lake bottom site at Sone, which produced microscrapers, is not far (about 50 
km) from the Motonoki site. 

In the Inland Sea region, no positive link between the preceramic and the 
ceramic eras has been found. Kamaki suggests that te final (arrowhead) in- 
dustry in the preceramic sequence should be analyzed in relation to the arrow- 
heads of the first ceramic (roulette design) tradition of this region. 

Turning to the situation in Hokkaido, we appear to be faced with the same 
problem: the absence of any good indication of a smooth transition from the 
preceramic to the ceramic. Some evidence seems to be available, however, 
which may throw light on this question. For one thing, the Urahoro style pot- 
tery, an early ware of northeastern Hokkaido, has recently been found to be 
associated with the type of large blades retouched at one end which occurs at 
Tarukishi and Tachikawa (Locality IV)—a situation that accords with the 
preceramic sequence we established for Hokkaido, in which both of these sites 
were placed in the terminal period. 

Secondly, the blade arrowhead seems to be found at a number of sites as- 
sociated with various styles of Jomon pottery (Kodama and Oba 1958: 110), al- 
though the precise nature of the association is not very clear. Sherds are said to 
have been found “‘mixed with” blade arrowheads, while at the Yubetsu site, at 
any rate, sherds probably of the Initial Jomon (Sumiyoshicho) style were 
found in a level below the top soil, together with one blade arrowhead. Kodama 
and Oba are inclined to consider the blade arrowhead as immediately preced- 
ing, and not associated with, the Jomon culture. The truth of the matter seems 
to be that the blade arrowheads are sometimes found in direct association with 
pottery, while at other times they are only found in proximity to each other or 
intrusively mixed with one another. At any rate, we suggest that at least one 
mode of transition from the preceramic to the ceramic era in Hokkaido might 
have been the addition of pottery to a pre-existing blade arrowhead industry. 

If both the Tarukishi blades and the blade arrowheads persisted into the 
ceramic era, then the probability of a unilinear sequence of industries in Hok- 
kaido is no greater than in Honshu, since this suggests the parallel or contem- 
poraneous existence of two industries in Hokkaido. 

The problem discussed so far has been how the preceramic traditions are 
related to the Jomon. It should be emphasized that this does not explain how 
the Jomon culture originated, which is a different, though related, problem. To 
cite one obvious case in point, we have said nothing about the origin of pottery, 
one of the most perplexing problems in Japanese archeology. 


CONCLUSION 
The past ten years of research have revealed the bare outlines of Japanese 
preceramic culture. The picture is naturally far from complete. Even in a 
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purely distributional sense, there are many gaps. We scarcely know anything 
about the situation in the two southerly islands of Kyushu and Shikoku, nor in 
the so-called Tohoku region between central Japan and Hokkaido. So it is not 
unreasonable to expect that data obtained from these regions, as well as addi- 
tional information from areas better known, may radically change the current 
interpretations. Also, the existing data should be subjected to further analysis 
which might also lead to revisions of the present picture. 

However, we now know enough so that it is no longer possible to doubt the 
very existence of pre-Jomon culture in Japan—as did such a leading scholar as 
Kidder a mere six years ago. His scepticism, however, was not unjustified and 
is still a useful note of caution. Many sites have been poorly excavated in 
Japan, as Kidder points out, and sheer absence of pottery is often taken as in- 
dicating ‘‘pre-Jomon”’ dates. Also, the marked similarity of some of these sup- 
posedly ‘‘preceramic” implements to indubitable Jomon stone tools serves 
merely to confuse the issue rather than to clarify it. 

Japan’s Paleolithic culture had a late start; as far as we know now, it did 
not begin until the Upper Pleistocene. And it began with crude hand axes and 
chopper-chopping tools of the sort associated elsewhere with far earlier stages 
of the Lower Paleolithic. We must assume that these were introduced from 
outside. But we are then faced with the problem of bridging the gap, temporal 
as well as spatial, between these tool traditions in Japan and elsewhere in Asia. 
Maringer’s attempts to link the southeast Asiatic industries with those of Ja- 
pan were handicapped by this very fact. However, since we are obliged to find 
the origin of the earliest Japanese culture outside Japan, this gap between 
Japan and possible sources elsewhere must somehow be filled. Maringer’s spe- 
cific hypothesis may be wrong; but at least it probably points in the direction 
that research must take. 

If the origin of the initial Japanese industries is to be sought outside the 
archipelago of Japan, are the subsequent traditions indigenous, imported, or at 
least due to outside stimulus? We have pointed out a number of parallels, with- 
out any conclusive evidence for historical connection. Whether or not these 
parallels, and others sure to be found in the future, are due to actual historical 
relationships will be dependent on two factors: the extent to which continuity 
and transition—typological, distributional, and temporal—from one tool type 
or industry to another can be demonstrated within Japan, and the extent to 
which the same sort of continuity and transition can be shown to have existed 
between Japanese types and their foreign parallels. The truth may be expected 
to lie somewhere in between the two extremes of total and continuous borrow- 
ing of foreign elements on the one hand and of completely autochthonous de- 
velopment on the other. 

The relation of the preceramic to the succeeding Jomon culture is no less 
puzzling. To what extent the earliest Jomon culture is of external origin and to 
what extent it is derived from the preceding, indigenous lithic cultures are 
questions which can scarcely be answered at the present stage of investigation. 
It is not likely that the Jomon culture was entirely an importation, completely 
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supplanting the pre-existing cultures; nor is it any more likely that the Jomon 
culture evolved out of the pre-existing lithic complexes without any foreign 
stimulus. But we know too little either about the relationship of the earliest 
Jomon culture to those of adjacent areas or about its relationship to the preced- 
ing lithic traditions to offer any positive answers. We can merely point out that 
these are areas which urgently need investigation. 

Finally, it is worth noting that, although Japan’s Paleolithic culture ap- 
pears initially to be an example of extreme cultural retardation—perhaps at- 
tributable to isolation—it subsequently ran the whole gamut from the crudest 
hand axes to microliths in the span of time since the start of the Upper Pleisto- 
cene. And by 9,000 years ago, if we are to believe the radiocarbon dating, Japan 
had entered the ‘Neolithic stage’’—at least in the sense of having polished 
stone tools and pottery. The form that this Paleolithic development took is 
unlike anything we are accustomed to elsewhere. However, it may well reflect 
the general course of cultural evolution in East Asia at this time—of which, 
with the exception of Japan, we know virtually nothing. 
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Marriage and Residential Continuity! 


J. A. BARNES 


Australian National University 


I 


MONG many peoples, when a couple marry they do not set up house en- 
tirely on their own but begin their married life in close association with 
certain of their kinsfolk. Nineteenth century writers like McLennan and Tylor 
were aware that in some societies the bride went to join her husband and his 
kinsfolk, whereas in others the groom went to join his wife. In 1906, N. W. 
Thomas used the misleading terms patrilocal and matrilocal to describe these 
different arrangements and they passed into common use. It later became clear 
that these two terms did not exhaust all the recorded or possible modes of 
marriage residence and in rece: years more elaborate schemes of classification 
have been proposed. The different schemes conflict with one another and al- 
though in 1956 Goodenough stated that ‘Few concepts in ethnology are more 
clear-cut and seemingly straightforward than those pertaining to residence” 
(1956: 24) there still seems to be considerable confusion. 

There are at least three kinds of confusion: about terminology, about the 
class of phenomena that are being classified, and about the sociological facts 
that the classification is designed to elucidate. 

The terminological muddle is the easiest to unravel and must be tackled 
first if we are to talk unambiguously about the other more serious muddles. 
Thomas said: ‘‘When the husband removes and lives in his wife’s group the 
marriage is matrilocal; if the wife removes it is patrilocal” (1906: 30). Since the 
bride is only potentially a mother and the groom only potentially a father, 
these terms are etymologically unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, they remained in 
general use until 1948 when Adam suggested that they be replaced by wxori- 
local and virilocal respectively (cf. Firth 1936:596). Fischer has recently pro- 
posed narrow definitions of these new terms (1958:510) but they are not incon- 
sistent with Adam’s usage. If a man is living uxorilocally in Fischer’s sense, 
then he and his wife are both living uxorilocally in Adam’s sense, and similarly 
with virilocal residence. I propose to use these terms in the wider sense of 
Adam. 

In 1949 Murdock introduced a classification with six categories (1949: 16- 
17), the names for three being based on Thomas’s usage, despite Adam. This 
might not have mattered had not Lévi-Strauss (1949), writing in French, de- 
cided to use patrilocal and matrilocal in their etymologically correct sense of 
co-residence with an individual’s father or mother, as the case may be (cf. 
Homans and Schneider 1955:7-8). This correct but hitherto unconventional 
usage has now been followed in English by Fischer (1958:513). In a later 
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scheme with fourteen categories of residence, Murdock (1957:670) has partly 
adopted this new usage, partly followed Adam, but still not entirely abandoned 
Thomas’s misleading convention. In the later classification, Murdock includes 
a number of compound or binomial terms and in these he follows Adam in us- 
ing the suffixes viri- and uxori-, rather than patri- and matri-, to indicate viri- 
local and uxorilocal residence. Yet he does not use the plain terms virilocal and 
uxorilocal, but redefines patrilocal to mean, not residence with the groom’s 
parents, as in 1949, but with the groom’s male patrilineal kinsmen, a blending 
of the usages of Thomas and Lévi-Strauss. Matrilocal is similarly redefined. It 
is unsatisfactory to have three meanings (i.e., Thomas and Murdock 1949, 
Lévi-Strauss and Fischer, and Murdock 1957) for each of these terms, and I 
find no comfort in Fischer’s assurance that the context should be sufficient to 
make the sense clear (1958:517). I consider that Fischer’s use should be fol- 
lowed. Fischer applies his terms to individuals, not to married couples, but it is 
easy to extend his method. Thus, if a woman lives virilocally and her husband 
patrilocally we may say without ambiguity, as indeed do Hogbin and Wedg- 
vood (1953: 243, 250), that the couple live patrivirilocally. 

We usually restrict the terms “bride” and “groom” to the context of a wed- 
ding, and speak of the two parties to a marriage as “husband and wife.”’ In the 
same way we speak of “father and son,” and mean not “an individual’s father 
and the same individual’s son” but “a man and his son.” “Husband” and 
“wife,” like “father” and “son,” are basically the names of relationships, not of 
persons, and although for most purposes it would be intolerable pedantry to 
avoid using them also as the names of persons, when we are discussing this ter- 
minological muddle it behoves us to be as exact as possible. We need “hus- 
band” and “‘wife”’ to denote the relationships, and it will avoid ambiguity if we 
use different terms for the corresponding statuses. It is clumsy to use fre- 
quently the circumlocutions “the married man” and ‘the married woman,” 
and for want of better terms I have spoken of “groom” and “bride” even when 
referring to married couples who have been married for a long time. 

Murdock’s binomial terms indicate that one type of residence is normally 
followed by another. These terms are therefore applicable both to a marriage 
system as a whole and to the sequence of events in a specific marriage, but 
they cannot be used to describe the residence of a particular married couple at 
a particular time. In 1953 another binomial scheme was proposed by Hogbin 
and Wedgwood in which the terms indicate firstly, whether residence is with 
the relatives of the groom or of the bride, and secondly with what kind of rela- 
tive residence is established. It is true that none of Murdock’s binomial terms 
isidentical with any of Hogbin and Wedgwood, but the difference between the 
terms is small and it is confusing to attach two quite distinct meanings to the 
binomial structure. Thus it is hard to remember that, although avunculoviri- 
local means living with the groom’s mother’s brother (Hogbin and Wedgwood 
1953: 242, 250), the corresponding term viravunculocal means living first with 
the groom’s father and then with the groom’s male matrilineal kinsmen (Mur- 
dock 1957:670). The principle used to construct Hogbin and Wedgwood’s 
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terms seems to me clearer than with Murdock’s, and their terms can be elabo- 
rated when necessary to give increased precision in a systematic manner. | 
shall therefore follow their usage in this paper. 

One term, bilocal, is common to Murdock and to Hogbin and Wedgwood, 
but different meanings are attached to it. For Murdock, bilocal means that 
patrivirilocal and matriuxorilocal marriages occur with about equal frequency, 
whereas to Hogbin and Wedgwood it means that the married couple alternate 
between two domestic establishments, one with the groom’s kinsfolk and the 
other with the kinsfolk of the bride (1953: 242). Again it seems to me that the 
Hogbin and Wedgwood usage is to be preferred. The term as used by Murdock 
is a fish out of water, for it is the only term in his list of fourteen that cannot be 
applied to an individual marriage but only to the state of affairs in a society as 
a whole. It is for this reason that the term does not occur in Fischer’s list, for he 
is concerned with the categorization of the residence of individuals, not with 
describing social conditions in general. Bilocal, by analogy with bicycle, biped, 
and bilateral, suggests duplication rather than option and should be used with 
that connotation. 

It is interesting to note that Murdock does not include in his list any term 
corresponding to bilocal in Hogbin and Wedgwood’s sense. In his 1957 sample 
of societies, Murdock includes the Dobu who practice the alternation of resi- 
dence (Fortune 1932:4-5) which Hogbin and Wedgwood describe as one form 
of bilocality. Murdock classifies marital residence in Dobu as, in our termi- 
nology, initially uxorilocal, then avunculovirilocal, with an alternative rule of 
matriuxorilocality. 

If bilocal is to be used in Hogbin and Wedgwood’s sense, we need a term 
to fill the gap in Murdock’s categories. The alternative he mentions, ambilocal 
(1949:16) is open to the same etymological objection as with bilocal, and the 
appropriate term is plainly wutrolocal, by analogy with urolateral (Freeman 
1955:7). 

Strictly interpreted, Murdock’s 1957 definition of bilocal, or utrolocal as 
I would prefer, is rather too narrow for general application. If in each genera- 
tion some couples live with the groom’s parents and others with the bride’s, 
then we would expect that some of the couples would be living with, say, 
groom’s parents who were themselves living uxorilocally, or with bride’s 
parents who themselves were living virilocally. In other words we would 
expect to find instances of matrivirilocal and of patriuxorilocal residence, as 
well as of patrivirilocal and matriuxorilocal residence. Indeed this state of 
affairs is found, for example, among the Iban (Freeman 1958). However, 
Murdock defines bilocal as “either patrilocal or matrilocal with about equal 
frequency.” Patrilocal is defined as “normally with or near the husband’s 
male patrilineal kinsmen,” i.e., it is equivalent to our patrivirilocal. Matrilocal 
is defined analogously, so that bilocal thus means “either patrivirilocal or 
matriuxorilocal with about equal frequency,” and matrivirilocal and patti- 
uxorilocal residence are left out of account. I am not sure that Murdock 
intends his definitions to be read as literally as this, but clearly the phrasing 
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could be improved. It would seem better to go back to Murdock’s 1949 for- 
mulation which does not have this restrictive implication, and to adopt as our 
definition of utrolocal: virilocal or uxorilocal with about equal frequency. It 
will be noted however that this term can still be applied only to a system of 
marriage as a whole and not to an individual marriage. 

In parenthesis, with bilocal already in the field, the choice of duolocal for 
the state of affairs when no common residence is established (e.g., Ashanti, 
Nayar) seems unfortunate. In these instances, there is surely no marital resi- 
dence, not two. I tentatively suggest matolocal for this category, indicating 
that the spouses continue to live in their own natal homesteads after marriage. 


II 


So much for terminology. The second muddle stems from an interest in 
describing both the rules of marriage and the existing pattern of marriage 
residence, and sometimes the ‘‘causes”’ of the pattern as well (Fischer 1959). 

There are likely always to be exceptions and infractions of any rule of 
marital residence, and if we are concerned with classifying all the types of 
marriage residence encountered in a population, we shall need more cate- 
gories than if we are concerned only with describing the rule, or the most 
frequent types, of marriage residence. Murdock (1957:670) and Fischer (1958: 
516) note that certain types of marriage residence can never be followed regu- 
larly over the generations by a majority of the population, and therefore 
cannot appear as rules of residence enjoined and accepted by the society as 
a whole. Examples are sororilocal (Murdock), i.e., sororivirilocal, and filiolocal 
(Fisher). Fisher is clearly concerned primarily with “practice” rather than 
“rule,” but with Murdock the position is not clear. The utrolocal (Murdock’s 
bilocal) category, if defined in terms of the approximate equal occurrence of 
two distinct types of residence, must refer to practice, and not to rule, for it 
is impossible to conceive of a society in which it was the rule that a selection 
between two freely available alternatives was made on a basis of approximate 
equality. Marrying couples, whether primitive or civilized, do not decide 
where to live with one eye on the latest bulletin of statistics. An equal occur- 
rence of virilocal and uxorilocal residence may result from the working of 
other structural rules, but it can scarcely constitute a rule in itself. Hence 
utrolocal must describe what in fact happens, and not what people expect 
ought to happen. In most of Murdock’s other 1957 definitions, the word 
“normally” occurs. This is an ambiguous term, for it can be taken to mean 
either “usually” or “in conformity with a social norm.” If Murdock means 
“usually,” then he is dealing with what happens in practice, as is Fischer. 
If he means “in conformity with a social norm,” he is dealing with what 
people say ought to happen. The same ambiguity is found in his introductory 
note on the classification of marital residence, for there he speaks of ‘normal 
societal profiles.”” However, there is no ambiguity when he discusses the 
meaning of the lower case symbol in his tables of residential information. 
He writes: ‘‘symbols in lower case in the second column indicate patterned 
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alternatives occurring with sufficient frequency to suggest either the survival 
of an earlier rule or the incipient emergence of a new one” (1957:670). The 
use of the word “frequency” shows clearly that he is dealing with actual prac- 
tice and not with marriage rules. On the other hand, it is implied that frequent 
occurrence is good evidence for the existence of a rule. 

Some of the rules that Murdock has in mind must be rules applicable only 
to a minority, for he points out that one of his categories, sororilocal, can 
never be universally followed. A ‘‘sufficient frequency” of sororilocal resi- 
dence may be regarded as evidence for a rule affecting only a minority segment 
of the population but scarcely for ‘“‘either the survival of an earlier rule or the 
emergence of a new one.”’ Thus, for example, the Yao are shown by Murdock 
as having a patterned alternative of sororilocal, i.e., sororivirilocal, residence. 
In fact, this mode of residence is the ideal which all Yao men strive for, so as 
to become an effective warden of a sorority-group. Only a minority achieve 
this ideal (Mitchell 1956: 145-152). 

This concern with relative frequency represents a shift of emphasis from 
Murdock’s 1949 position, for then he spoke of rules of residence, and of 
custom requiring the groom to leave his parental home (1949:16). It may be 
argued that by and large, rules and practice, particularly in tribal societies, 
do not diverge overmuch and that there is no point in drawing too nice a 
distinction between them, particularly for purposes of classification of a 
large and heterogeneous sample. Any system of classification, however elabo- 
rate, becomes in this context somewhat of a Procrustean bed. Probably for 
many societies in Murdock’s sample the distinction is not significant, and it 
is certain that the necessary ethnographic information to make the distinc- 
tion is regrettably lacking in many instances. Yet it is important to draw 
attention to the distinction for purposes of analysis. 

Indeed, I find it hard to understand some of Murdock’s classifications 
without assuming that the distinction between rule and practice has been 
overlooked. This is particularly the case, as we might expect, with societies 
that might be classified as enjoying utrolocal (bilocal) residence. Thus the 
Ngoni of Mpezeni are said by Murdock to have patrivirilocal (patrilocal) 
residence, with a patterned alternative of matriuxorilocal residence (1957: 675). 
I have shown that not more than 53 percent of wives whose husbands were 
not away at work for Europeans lived virilocally, and that by no means all 
of these were living patrivirilocally. Similarly not more than 43 percent of 
wives whose husbands were away were living uxorilocally, and by no means 
all of these were living matriuxorilocally (Barnes 1951:72-73). It can be 
shown that there is a statistically significant association between virilocality 
and the presence of the groom as compared with uxorilocality and the absence 
of the groom at work. In terms of Murdock’s 1949 definition of bilocal, the 
Ngoni are clearly a bilocal, i.e., utrolocal, society, for a married couple is 
permitted by society to live with or near the parents of either spouse; one of 
the factors influencing the residence of the bride at any time is the presence 
or absence of her husband in Ngoniland. The relative incidence of virilocal 
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and uxorilocal residence is determined primarily by the proportion of men 
who are away working for Europeans. But at the time I took my census, 
there were about twice as many married women living virilocally as there 
were living uxorilocally (47 percent against 24 percent). Hence Ngoni society 
is not utrolocal according to Murdock’s 1957 definition, and he is presumably 
correct in classifying it as patrivirilocal, even though this kind of residence 
is encountered in less than half of all marriages. Yet it would be quite wrong 
to infer that there were signs of a survival of an earlier rule of matriuxori- 
local residence, or of the incipient emergence of such a rule. In the past the 
Ngoni were in all probability more patrivirilocal than they were when I 
worked among them. The system is changing in the direction of greater 
variety of choice, and there is no suggestion that matriuxorilocal marriage will 
ever become the rule. 

One other example must suffice to show the difficulties of classifying 
societies in which there is considerable variation from one couple to another 
in their mode of residence. The Lozi are classified by Murdock in exactly the 
same categories as the Ngoni. Gluckman states that the Lozi are dominantly 
patrilocal, i.e., virilocal (1950:167), but it is not clear that they are domi- 
nantly patrivirilocal. A child’s proper home is in his father’s village, but this 
may be the village of his father’s father or his father’s mother. Every child, 
whether legitimate or not, has the right to live in a village of either of its 
mother’s parents. It seems clear to me that marital residence among the Lozi 
is utrolocal (bilocal) in Murdock’s 1949 sense. Gluckman does not state the 
relative frequency of virilocal and uxorilocal residence. It is certain that, as 
with the Ngoni, there is no evidence for a rule of matriuxorilocal residence, 
either obsolescent or incipient. 

These difficulties of classification arise only when we consider societies 
as a whole and are not encountered in classifying individual marriages. Here 
we meet other puzzles. As well as emphasizing the difference between the 
marriage system and the individual marriage, we have to make clear the dis- 
tinction between the individual marriage and the household that contains it. 
Goodenough reports that he was at first inclined to classify a certain old 
man’s marriage as virilocal (patrilocal) because the man’s married son was 
living under the same roof (1956:27). Fischer has pointed out some of the 
disadvantages of this procedure (1958:511). Goodenough’s assumption seems 
to have been that because the young man was apparently living virilocally 
the household as such must be regarded as virilocal. In fact, as Goodenough 
points out, the old man was living there because of his continuing tie to the 
female matrilineal kin of his first wife, now dead. The young man belonged 
to this matrilineal group and lived there because it owned the house. Inci- 
dentally, Goodenough describes the young man’s residence as avunculocal 
(1956:28), but in fact he appears to have resided with his female, not male, 
matrilineal kin and therefore not to satisfy Murdock’s definition of avuncu- 
locality. 

It is clear that if a single type of marriage residence is followed in all the 
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several marriages that are contained within a composite household, we may 
describe the household as a whole by the appropriate adjective. But house- 
holds may be built up in a large variety of ways, and any system of classi- 
fication that would take account of all the possible combinations of marriage 
residence would be quite unwieldy and of little use. It seems preferable to 
confine ourselves to classifying the residence of married couples, or of indi- 
viduals, without attempting to classify households as well, except in fairly 
broad terms. 


III 


The concept of place needs some discussion. Fischer (1958:513-514) has 
drawn attention to the need to specify the “residential reference group.” 
He says: ‘‘a residential kin alignment where two relatives live in the same 
house is obviously not the same as where they merely live in the same neigh- 
borhood or community.” Here he is echoing Linton who over twenty years 
ago complained about the wide range of social conditions lumped into the 
two categories of patrilocal and matrilocal. Linton stressed the importance of 
stating to what extent the spouse who shifted house on marriage was thereby 
cut off from his or her own natal group (1936:164). For certain purposes it 
is important to know precisely what is meant, in spatial and domestic terms, 
by the phrase “living with or near” (Murdock 1957). Thomas speaks of the 
groom living ‘‘in his wife’s group” and Fischer’s main discussion is in terms 
of membership of a single household. In a society where the newly married 
couple live under the same roof and form part of the same productive, budg- 
etary, and consumption unit, as for example with the Coorgs (Srinivas 
1952:45-56), there is no problem. But how do we classify marital residence in 
a society like, for example, the Chimbu of the New Guinea Highlands, where 
a bride usually goes to live in the territory of her husband’s group but he con- 
tinues to live in the communal men’s house (Brown and Brookfield 1959:5)? 
At the other extreme the Siriono appear all to live in the same habitation. 
When a man marries, he moves his hammock to be nearer his wife’s parents. 
The distance he moves can only be a few yards (Holmberg 1950:82). The 
significant change is that he goes off foraging with his wife’s female matrilineal 
kin and their husbands. We are so accustomed in our own lives to the dichot- 
omy between home and work that it is easy to assume that “living’’ always 
means “eating and sleeping’; home is where we live, while the office and 
the factory are where we work. In societies where sleeping and eating are 
group activities, but agricultural work is carried on by nuclear families, the 
notion of “‘living’’ may need redefinition. 

For certain kinds of analysis we may not be concerned with the absolute 
spatial extent of the shift made by one or both spouses at marriage; the 
relative extent may be more significant. If we are concerned not with the 
level of residential integration, to use Fischer’s phrase, but rather with the 
relative pull of virilateral and uxorilateral kin affiliation, it may be sufficient 
to determine which spouse moves without considering how far he or she 
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moves. This procedure may lead to apparent anomalies if data organized 
from this viewpoint are then incorrectly taken to refer to residential integra- 
tion, but correctly used they may provide a better measure of the strength 
of kin ties than an analysis based on spatial considerations. This is the 
procedure adopted by Young and Willmott in their discussion of marital 
residence in Bethnal Green (1957:203-204). An example from my own re- 
search in Bremnes, a rural district in western Norway, may make the point 
clear! The people of Bremnes live in hamlets; many of the residents of a 
hamlet are related cognatically or affinally to one another. Suppose a man, 
X, has two sons, A and B. A marries a woman from another hamlet and 
brings her to live in his. Presumably, we would say that wherever in the 
hamlet A and his wife live they are living virilocally, for they are living 
comparatively close to the groom’s kinsfolk. B marries a woman from within 
the hamlet, and they live under the same roof as the bride’s parents. Then 
we would have no hesitation in saying that B is living uxorilocally. But, in 
fact, B may be living next-door to his father X, while A lives at the other 
end of the hamlet. We than have A’s marriage classified as virilocal even 
though he moves several hundred yards from his natal home, while B, who 
moves only a few feet, is said to be living uxorilocally. From the point of 
view of measuring residential integration, this is nonsense. Yet in terms of 
the relative pull of kin ties, it is quite correct to say that in A’s case marital 
residence is determined by the attachment of the groom to his natal group, 
and in B’s case by the attachment of the bride to hers. The same arguments 
can be applied to other instances where a man marries a woman from another 
rural district, or country, or whatever the unit happens to be. To assess the 
relative pull of the attachment of the spouses to their respective homes, or 
kin group, or local community, we have to determine which spouse makes the 
significant break with his or her own affiliation, and it is not primarily of 
importance how long the resulting move is. Proceeding in this way, we can 
discuss simultaneously marriages that are intra-hamlet, inter-hamlet, inter- 
district, and so on. For some purposes we may have to deal with them sep- 
arately, but for this analysis we take them together. 

It is particularly appropriate in Bremnes to ignore the magnitude of the 
various moves made at marriage. During the period of time I am concerned 
with in my analysis there was a distinct change in the location of houses 
within a hamlet. For several centuries all the dwellings in a Bremnes hamlet 
were clustered together in a small nucleus (¢w). The numerous small patches 
of land cultivated by each household were scattered throughout the infield 
of the hamlet and were interdigitated with the patches belonging to other 
households (cf. Bjérkvik 1956). In the latter half of the 19th century, farm 
holdings were consolidated and each household acquired a discrete block of 
land (uéskifting). The buildings in the old nucleus were dismantled and each 
household built its own dwelling and outhouses on its own block of land. 
Later, as the population grew, other houses were added, usually within the 
infield of the hamlet, but sometimes in the outfield as well. Under the old 
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system, all the houses in a hamlet were within a hundred yards or so of one 
another; nowadays they may be as much as half a mile apart. Whereas for- 
merly, in any intra-hamlet marriage, neither spouse had to move more than a 
few yards, he or she may now have to move rather farther. At the same 
time, there has been a change in the methods of travel, for whereas in the 
old days most travel between hamlets was by rowboat or on foot, nowadays 
people usually are able to go by bus. Hence, in two respects, the social signifi- 
cance of spatial separation has changed radically. By making our analysis 
in terms of relative rather than absolute movements we are able to ignore 
the effects of these changes and to concentrate on our particular topic, the 
pull of kin ties. 

In analyzing the strength of kinship ties in Bremnes, I have found it 
convenient to utilize two concepts, co-residence or residential continuity over 
the generations, and linking relatives, through whom residential continuity is 
traced. These concepts seem to me particularly applicable to the analysis of 
a society like that found in Bremnes, where there are no organized kin groups 
to which an individual does or does not belong, but where the same tracts 
of land have been cultivated for centuries and where houses are permanent 
structures lasting several generations and large enough to accommodate more 
than one nuclear family at a time. The concepts may, however have applica- 
tions with other societies in which distinguishable enduring local groupings 
are to be found, whether or not they have a kin structure and whether or 
not they shift their location from time to time. 

By co-resident I mean that my informant lived in the same place as some 
other relative had lived before him (or her), whether or not the other relative 
was alive or dead at the time of my census, and whether or not there was any 
overlap in the residence of the relative and of my informant. Thus, when | 
say that a couple were co-resident with the groom’s father’s father’s father, I 
do not imply that necessarily the groom and his father’s father’s father were 
ever alive at the same time, but merely that they lived in the same place. 

To say that a man is co-resident with his father is not quite the same as 
saying, in Fischer’s terms, that he is sponsored by his father, or that his 
residence is validated by him. Raulet (1959) has drawn attention to some of 
the limitations of Fischer’s notion of sponsorship, stressing in particular that 
an individual may have a succession of sponsors in the same group. Earlier, 
Colson (1951:67), describing a very mobile society, pointed out the impor- 
tance of inquiring about not only the present composition of any residential 
group but also how old each member was when he (or she) joined, so as to 
determine the circumstances in which he did so. 

I am uncertain how Fischer intends his concept of the sponsor to be 
applied in neolocal residence. If at marriage a couple set up a new household 
“independent of the parental home of either partner,”’ then presumably they 
have no sponsor or, as Fischer says, they sponsor themselves. But do they 
both sponsor themselves? There seem to be three possibilities to consider, 
that the groom sponsors his wife, the bride her husband, or that neither can 
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be said to sponsor the other. Perhaps one method of distinguishing between 
these alternatives is to apply a variation of Bohannan’s test question (1957: 
127). We can ask, “‘If the couple separate, who moves away?” The removing 
spouse may then be regarded as having been sponsored by the other. The 
distinction may be significant. For instance, in our own society, with predom- 
inantly neolocal marriage, we may well need to inquire whether the groom 
owns the marital home, or the bride, or it is owned jointly. 

Although the suggested test question may sometimes give a valid answer, 
it will not deal with all possible instances of neolocality. For neolocality 
implies that in deciding where to live, a couple are influenced by considera- 
tions other than those of kinship. The crucial factor may be the groom’s 
place of employment, or the bride’s health, or the facilities for educating 
their children. These nonkinship factors may impinge on one spouse rather 
than the other, or they may affect them jointly or equally. In the latter 
case the concept of sponsorship of one spouse by the other scarcely applies. 

Neolocality must necessarily remain a somewhat unsatisfying category, 
for our main analysis is made in terms of kinship, and a couple who live 
neolocally appear to demonstrate that for them marital residence is not 
determined by positive kin ties of any kind. Hence, a detailed analysis of 
neolocal marriages is likely to lead us away from kinship into other aspects 
of social organization. Nevertheless, one possibility we have to consider is 
that a couple decide to live neolocally not because their kin ties are weak 
but because they are strong and the couple wish to escape from them. Fischer 
(1959:679) stresses the complexity of deriving the “determinants of residence” 
and we cannot invariably infer from neolocality that considerations of kin- 
ship are absent. On the other hand, a pre-condition for neolocality is that it 
is physically possible for a couple to set up their own dwelling or to find a 
house not already occupied by kinsfolk of some sort. In some societies all 
houses are large expensive structures enduring for centuries and it is beyond 
the resources of a newly married couple to build a new dwelling for them- 
selves. If the community is small it may be impossible for the couple to 
find anywhere to live except with kinsmen, whether or not they want to do so. 

In Bremnes, although only a few couples live neolocally, it is difficult to 
apply the concept of sponsor. A man or woman in Bremnes is enabled to 
live in a particular place because he or she, alone or jointly with others, pays 
the rent or owns the house. Even the right of an aged parent to care and 
shelter in his old age (féderdd) is written into the contract and given a mone- 
tary value when the farm is sold from one generation to the next. Land and 
houses can be inherited but they may also be bought, either from strangers 
or, more usually, from kin. Most individuals in Bremnes live in close asso- 
ciation with some of their kinsfolk or affines, either under the same roof or 
in a nearby house or in the same hamlet. In a sense, a Bremnes parent may 
be said to be a sponsor for his newly-born child, for while an infant it is 
primarily the responsibility of the parent. But in general, both parents share 
this responsibility wherever they may be living. When the child has grown 
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to maturity he or she does not necessarily move away if one or both parents 
move. Likewise there is no social group in Bremnes larger than the elemen- 
tary family which acts as a residential sponsor in the manner discussed by 
Raulet. The typical household in Bremnes is based on the husband-wife 
relationship, in Bohannan’s sense (1957:127); or to use Linton’s earlier termi- 
nology, in Bremnes families are organized on a conjugal and not a consan- 
guine basis (1936:159). 

By co-residence with the groom’s father I do not mean that necessarily 
the marriage is patrivirilocal. Patrivirilocal means, both in Fischer’s and in 
Murdock’s later definitions of patrilocal, that it is the groom’s father, rather 
than the groom’s mother, who is the sponsor or who is living with the couple. 
By co-residence I mean merely that the groom and his father live their 
married lives in the same place. Thus, if the groom’s father lives or lived 
uxorilocally, and the groom lives matrilocally, he is, in my sense, co-resident 
with his father. Thus in the category of married couples co-resident with 
the groom’s father, I include couples living in matrivirilocality as well as 
couples in patrivirilocality. This classification is valid for Bremnes where 
husband and wife live together in the same house and where there is virtually 
no divorce. In a society where there is no joint marital residence, or where 
divorce is frequent, the concept of co-residence would have to be applied 
more narrowly. Finally I do not merely equate virilocality and co-residence 
with the groom’s father. A married couple may live with the groom’s brother, 
or with the groom’s father’s brother, and we then speak of them as living 
virilocally; but this does not imply necessarily that they are co-resident with 
the groom’s father; he may always have lived somewhere else. 

IV 

Elaborate hair splitting can easily become merely sterile scholasticism. If 
these residential categories are worth using, it can only be because of the new 
facts that their use brings to light. I shall give one illustration from my own 
work of how they may be used. 

Part of the analytical problem facing any field ethnographer is to estab- 
lish how far the social conditions he observes are new and how far they have 
persisted down the generations. Information about the past has to be col- 
lected from the living in such a way that the inevitable selective remember- 
ing and forgetting do not prevent the enthnographer from building up a 
valid picture of former conditions. We cannot hope to obtain the same degree 
of information about the past as we do about the present, and yet we have to 
compare past and present. 

In particular, if we observe that a certain proportion of couples are living 
in a specified type of marital residence, how can we find out if the proportion 
was the same one or two generations ago, even though we cannot take a 
reliable census of those who are now dead? That admirable blunderbuss, the 
genealogical method, can be used to tackle this, as so many other problems. 
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The procedure, although involving what might be called a multinominal sys- 
tem of residential clasification, is quite simple. When we enquire for the iden- 
tity of an informant’s ancestors, direct and collateral, we usually ask where 
the various ancestors were born and lived. It is then possible to classify the 
living in terms of the ascending line, if any, through which they can trace 
residential continuity with their ancestors. 

If a couple live neolocally there is no residential continuity. But if a 
couple live, say, virilocally, there will be continuity with the groom’s father 
or mother or mother’s brother or sibling or possibly a more distant relative. 
The ancestor, direct or collateral, or failing an ancestor some other relative, 
with whom there is residential continuity may be termed the first linking 
relative. If a couple live in the same place as the groom’s parents lived, and 
these parents lived there neolocally, then they may be termed the ultimate 
linking relatives, and the process of classification cannot be carried further. 
But if, for example, the couple live uxorilocally in the same place as the 
bride’s parents, and these parents lived patrivirilocally, then we can identify 
the bride’s father as the first linking ancestor, and the bride’s father’s father 
as the second linking ancestor. This procedure can be repeated as many times 
as the available information will permit. Lengthy neologisms are unnecessary to 
identify the various categories; they can be indicated adequately by the ab- 
breviation for the linking relative, as shown in Table 1. To show that the 
link is traced to a pair of ancestors who lived neolocally, I find it convenient 
to use the symbol P for parent, analogously with Fischer’s suggested term, 
parentilocal, for the same phenomenon (1958:513). 

The sequence of linking ancestors provides a valid picture of residential 
continuity only if each link corresponds to an individual who lived in the 
appropriate place. Thus, for instance, in some societies, for example the 
Ngoni of Mpezeni, youngsters often go to live with a grandparent. A lad may 
go to live with his mother’s father and later may bring his wife to live with 
him there virilocally. There is then residential continuity between the couple 
and the groom’s mother’s father. However, in this instance, there is not 
necessarily residential continuity with the groom’s mother, for she may well 
have lived her married life virilocally in the groom’s father’s village. In 
general terms, we have here residential continuity between alternate genera- 
tions but not between adjacent generations. In Bremnes this complication 
does not arise, for youngsters are usually brought up by their parents and 
not by their grandparents. However, in any society where, as in the Tro- 
briands, a lad usually leaves his natal homestead to join his mother’s brother’s 
household and then resides in marriage virilocally, the sequence of linking 
ancestors will not, without qualification, give a true picture of residential 
continuity. Thus in the Trobriand case, there is co-residence between the 
couple, the groom’s mother’s brother, the groom’s mother’s mother’s brother, 
and so on. Yet there is not co-residence with the groom’s mother, his mother’s 
mother and so on. One method of indicating to what extent the chain of 
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linking ancestors can be broken up while still indicating continuity of resi- 
dence is to enclose the appropriate compound symbols within parentheses, 
e.g.. H(MB)(MB). In the Bremnes sample, it is necessary to utilize this 
convention in various other compound links with collaterals. Thus, for ex- 
ample, one couple was living in the same place as the groom’s father’s brother 
although the groom’s father lived elsewhere; the groom’s father’s brother 
lived uxorilocally in the same place as his wife’s sister’s daughter’s husband, 
who in his turn had lived in the same place as his father and, possibly, his 
father’s father. Thus there was a long path to trace back to the grandparental 
generation of my informants, indicated symbolically in this instance as 
H(FB)W(ZD)HF?F. Here the system begins to run away with us, for a 
nomenclature as complex as this is usually of little value; for most purposes 
we can dispose of these infrequent and complicated instances in some ‘‘imiscel- 
laneous” category. I specify it here only to indicate how the system can be 
elaborated if necessary. 

Although full adoption did not become possible under Norwegiaa law until 
1917, from time to time youngsters were sent away from their parents to be 
reared by foster parents. The cause was usually the death of a true parent, 
or the childlessness of the foster parents, or something similar. Foster children 
usually were treated as if they had been true children. Hence, in tracing 
residential continuity in Bremnes in some instances the path leads back not 
to true parents but to foster parents. There was often—but not always— 
some genealogical connection between the foster parents and their wards, 
but for our present analysis the fact of foster parenthood seems more relevant 
than any true genealogical link might exist, and I have therefore classified 
the linking relatives accordingly. 

In three selected hamlets in Bremnes there were at the time of my census 
63 married couples. I collected information about the ancestors of my in- 
formants only as far back as their grandparents. The classification of these 
couples in terms of linking relatives back to grandparents is shown in Table 1. 

The various categories can now be grouped together. In general, if sev- 
eral couples are co-resident with the groom’s father, there will be fewer co- 
resident with the groom’s father’s father, and fewer still with the groom’s 
father’s father’s father. Thus a couple who trace continuity of residence back 
to the groom’s father’s neolocally-living parents are co-resident with the 
groom’s father, and with his father’s father, but not with his father’s father’s 
father. As indicated above a couple who are linked residentially to a married 
female relative are also classed as co-resident with her husband. Thus a 
couple who are co-resident with the groom’s mother’s parents are also co- 
resident with the groom’s father, even though he is not a linking relative as I 
have defined the term. 

Although I collected informatio.: on residence only as far back as grand- 
parents, I did enquire where grandparents were born and reared. Since 
people in Bremnes do not flit frequently from one abode to another, I was 
able to assume with confidence that the birthplace of a grandparent was 
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TABLE 1. BREMNES MARRIED COUPLES AND TYPE OF RESIDENCE, BY LINKING 
RELATIVES TO GRANDPARENTAL GENERATION 


Linking Relatives No. of Couples Linking Relatives No. of Couples 


HP 9 WP 3 
HFP 0 WFP 2 
HMP 4 WMP 1 
HFF 9 WFF 4 
HFM 8 WFM 0 
HMF 6 WMF 2 
HMM 0 WMM 0 
H(FB)W(ZD)HF?F 1 Total uxorilocal 12 
H(FZ)HF 1 
HFZHfostF 1 Neolocal 6 
HZHFF 1 
HfostFZHF, i.e., H(MB)ZHF 1 Doubtful 1 
HFfostF 2 
HZHfostFF 1 
Total virilocal 44 
Total classifiable 62 
Grand total 63 

B brother M mother 

D daughter P parents living neolocally 

F father W wife 

H husband Z sister 


fostF foster father 


also the dwelling place of his or her parents. In this way I was able to estab- 
lish whether or not there had been residential continuity back to great- 
grandparents. 

The result of grouping the categories is show in Table 2. It will be seen 
that although 63% of couples were co-resident with the groom’s father, only 
27% were co-resident with his father’s father and only 15% with his father’s 
father’s father. 

If in each successive generation the same proportion of married men are 
co-resident with their father, the proportions in any generation who are co- 
resident with their father, father’s father, father’s father’s father and so on 
will form a decreasing geometric series. Although the proportions shown in 
Table 2 form a decreasing series the series is not precisely geometric, and it 
is apparent that in this sample there have been small changes from one 
generation to the next. Although 63% of married men in the present genera- 
tion are co-resident with their fathers, in the first ascending generation, 
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TABLE 2. MARRIED COUPLES, BY CO-RESIDENCE WITH GROOM’S 
PATRILINEAL ANCESTORS 


Groom’s ancestor with Linki ia Number of Percentage 
whom co-resident couples (62 = 100%) 
Father HP, HFP, HMP, HFF 39 63 


HFM, HMF, HMM, 
HFZ, HFfostF 


Father’s father HFP, HFF, HFM 17 27 


Father’s father’s father HFF 9 15 


looking only at those men who have sons now living where they lived, only 
44%, (17 out of 39) were co-resident with their fathers; in the second ascend- 
ing generation the proportion was 53% (9 out of 17). But some scatter is to 
be expected, and for all three generations the data are consistent, at the 5% 
level of confidence, with the hypothesis that in each generation half the married 
couples will be co-resident with the groom’s father. 

An analysis of this kind enables us to go beyond the simple statements we 
often meet concerning marital residence and to express in quantitative terms 
the relative frequency of the various forms encountered in any particular 
society. The analysis could and should be refined in several ways but to dis- 
cuss this would take me beyond the bounds of this paper. Without further 
elaboration the analysis suggests that in Bremnes during the last three gen- 
erations there have been no great changes in patterns of marriage residence. 
I have shown elsewhere that while the law of inheritance (arverett) in Bremnes 
treats all sons and daughters equally, there is another law, odelsrett, which 
favors sons before daughters and elder before younger in respect of rights 
to certain patrimonial land, while a third law, dsetesreit, favors eldest sons 
above all others in respect of rights to all agricultural land. These laws, 
working in conjunction with other social factors, produce a system in which 
two-thirds of all eldest sons acquire their father’s farm (1957:48). Not all 
married men are eldest sons, nor are they all the sons of farmers, but it is 
apparent that the results obtained here concerning co-residence are com- 
patible with this mode of tranferring rights in patrimonial land. 

I have applied this method of analysis to a literate society and in some 
instances I have been able to check the recollections of my informants against 
early official census returns and other archival material. There is nothing 
in the method that restricts its application to literate societies. Nevertheless, 
if there are no records the ethnographer ought then to be particularly care- 
ful that the information given by his informants about the residence of their 
ancestors is not biased in favor of notions about where they “ought” to 


have lived. 
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NOTE 
1 Thanks are due to the University of Manchester for a Simon Research Fellowship enabling 


me to carry out this fieldwork in 1952-3. I am also indebted to St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
to the London School of Economics and Political Science for financial support. 
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Soviet Ethnographic Studies of Cultural Change 


ALEXANDER VUCINICH 
San Jose State College 


ULTURAL change, in its multiple ramifications, is the central theme of 

Soviet ethnography, which is defined as “the branch of history dealing 
with the cultures, origins, and distributions of individual peoples, and with 
their cultural-historical contacts” (Tolstov et al. 1957:7). During recent years 
Soviet students of culture have focused their attention on two processes of cul- 
tural change: the diffusion of urban traits in the rural communities, particu- 
larly the collective farms (kolkhozy), and the extension of the Russian socialist- 
urban way of life to the cultures of various ethnic groups and tribal societies. 
This paper sums up some of the more important findings of the Soviet ethno- 
graphic studies of these two processes, usually subsumed under the general 
category of ‘‘socialist cultural transformation.” It also indicates a number of 
ideological and general theoretical principles which guide Soviet scholars in 
their interpretation of ethnographic data. 


I 


The first process is usually labeled “the gradual elimination of contrasts 
between the city and the village,” which, in turn, is identified with a progres- 
sive “eradication of class differences between the workers and the peasants.” 
Indeed, the emulation of the workers by the peasants is considered the crux of 
the cultural transformation of the rural community. Soviet law and ideology 
recognize explicitly the lower social status of the peasant. There are five com- 
plementary explanations of this status. The first explanation is ideological: 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin were quite consistent in their emphasis on the prole- 
tariat—an urban creation—as the only social class capable of spearheading a 
revolutionary movement guided by Communist ideology. The second explana- 
tion is historical: the socialization of industry preceded the collectivization of 
agriculture and created the historical conditions for the emergence of agricul- 
tural socialism. The third explanation is economic: the peasant, unlike the 
worker, has not yet been fully incorporated into the socialist economic system 
inasmuch as he is partially engaged in private economy. The fourth explana- 
tion is psychological: in comparison with the worker, the peasant is regarded 
as more influenced by tradition incompatible with socialist norms. The fifth 
explanation is social: officially a lower social value is attached to agricultural 
work than to industrial work. 

It is extremely difficult to gauge the diffusion of urban traits in the kol- 
khozy in precise and systematic terms. The eradication of rural illiteracy, 
coupled with extensive mechanization of agricultural technology, has laid the 
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foundations for bringing rural life closer to urban culture. The elaborate school 
system, thousands of kolkhoz “cultural clubs” and libraries, and the large- 
scale dissemination of technical knowledge have broken the traditional isola- 
tion and conservatism of the rural population. Popularization of scientific 
achievements—particularly those relevant to agriculture—has been conducted 
on a gigantic scale. However, the educational facilities available to the peasant 
are still limited and often crude in comparison with those offered to the urban 
population. In rural communities seven years of formal education, as compared 
with ten years in the cities, is an obligatory minimum. 

The peasant has shown considerable reluctance to absorb urban traits in- 
discriminately. City dress, sports (such as soccer, motorcycle races, and skiing), 
and many traits of material culture have been accepted without much hesita- 
tion, particularly by the peasants living near the urban areas. City-like recrea- 
tion—movies, modern dances, excursions—have also been widely diffused in 
the country. The diffusion of nonmaterial culture has encountered substantial 
resistance. The peasant has been particularly slow to abandon the time- 
honored customs and life-crisis ceremonies, primarily those which traditionally 
have been linked with religion. Rural religion has lost much of its doctrinal 
identification, yet as a custom-sustaining cultural force it is still there and is 
readily recognizable. An ethnographic study conducted in a White Russian 
rural district has shown that, although most peasants do not know any prayers 
and do not attend church services, they continue to observe religious holidays, 
to decorate their homes with icons, and to baptize their children (Zalesskii 
1957:51—56). The same study has shown the difficulty with which the atheistic 
propaganda is faced in the village. Most peasants take an apparent attitude of 
indifference toward religion; yet an overwhelming majority of them refuse to 
participate actively in antireligious campaigns. Some peasants are willing to 
express atheistic views to private interviewers, but they resist any pressure 
coming from Communist quarters to air their views publicly. The author of the 
White Russian study states: ‘‘Some persons fully accept the position of nonbe- 
lievers and are willing to admit it openly, but they do not play an active part 
against religion because of simulated inconvenience or simply because they do 
not want to strain their relations with kinsmen and acquaintances. Unfortu- 
nately, this kind of people is found among the kolkhoz intelligentsia, who are 
expected to perform a vital role in the dissemination of scientific and atheistic 
views in the village” (Zalesskii 1957:58). This statement indicates the exist- 
ence of heavy public pressure in the village in favor of a more tolerant attitude 
toward various religious practices. The same author states, for example, that 
‘“‘many kolkhoz members would prefer not to baptize their children but they do 
not want to go counter to public opinion” (Zalesskii 1957:57). With regard to 
their attitude toward religion the White Russian peasants belong to four 
groups: the group of ardent devotees who participate in religious activities and 
try to disseminate religious views; the group of acknowledged believers who 
keep their views to themselves and do not interfere with antireligious propa- 
ganda; the group of persons who privately identify themselves as nonbelievers 
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but who publicly take noncommittal views toward religion (the public state- 
ment ‘‘I don’t know whether there is God or not”’ is typical of the members of 
this group; this is representative of most peasants) ; and the select, small group 
of agile atheists who conduct antireligious propaganda (Zalesskii 1957:57-58). 

Religion provides an important background for the rise of public opinion 
and public pressure unsanctioned and untutored by the authorities. The 
strength of religion as a source of spontaneous social cohesion lies more in its 
identification with traditional custom than with the supernatural world. As 
a source of social unity in the village, it thwarts a smooth and predictable 
functioning of the institutions of government control. 

Accumulated ethnographic studies of individual kolkhozy from repre- 
sentative areas of the country reveal a number of important changes to which 
the rural family has been subjected (Kushner 1956:14-24). Families with 
two children have become dominant. Extended families exist in considerable 
numbers only in the villages of the Armenian, Tadzhik, and Uzbek republics. 
A pioneering study in ‘“‘kolkhoz ethnography” has shown that families with 
eight to ten members are quite common in the rural districts of the Tadzhik 
republic (Ershov, Kisliakov, Peshchereva, and Rusiaikina 1954:163). Among 
the peasants of Russia the youngest married son often continues to live with 
his parents, and among the Lithuanians the oldest married son. An ethno- 
graphic study of 541 kolkhoz families in the Kalinin region has shown that 
11 percent of them consist of only one generation, 67 percent of two genera- 
tions, and 22 percent of three generations. The latter group includes usually 
aged parents of either the husband or the wife. A study of Latvian kolkhozy 
has shown that one-fifth of the surveyed families had members belonging to 
three generations (Ter’eneva 1958:62-63). In the Turkmen republic the ex- 
tended families consisting of three generations are outnumbered by fraternal 
extended families (Vasil’eva 1954:187). The number of extended families in 
the Soviet Union has been generally decreasing; the only increase has been 
noted in Armenia. 

Although the elements of patriarchalism are still common, they have been 
steadily losing ground. The Soviet law has shifted the emphasis from the 
family to the “‘kolkhoz household,” the latter being defined as a residential 
group whose core consists of related and/or unrelated persons who are actively 
engaged in kolkhoz work and who jointly cultivate a household garden given 
to them for private use. While in most cases the kolkhoz household is co- 
terminous with the family, it may consist of unrelated persons or even of a 
single person. Even in households which are identical with families the law 
recognizes economic cooperation and not kinship relations as the crucial 
integrating force (Pavlov 1955:17-18; Vinnikov 1954:74). The law has trans- 
ferred the emphasis from the traditional ‘‘head of the family,” whose authority 
Was automatically derived from his place in the network of kinship relations, 
to the “head of the kolkhoz household,” a position which cannot be occupied 
by elder people who are not actively engaged in kolkhoz work. The law also 
grants the members of the kolkhoz household the right to replace the head if 
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they are dissatisfied with his behavior and actions (Kazantsev, Pavlov, and 
Ruskol 1955:332). The recognition of the kolkhoz household as a legal unit 
has been one of the devices used by Soviet authorities to eliminate the eco- 
nomic basis of rural patriarchalism, which has traditionally supported the 
family as a relatively self-contained social unit. However, the ethnographic 
studies show that the kolkhoz household denotes more a legal intent than a 
sociological fact: while the law experts emphasize the kolkhoz household as a 
legal unit, the ethnographers recognize in the kolkhoz family the basic social 
component of the rural community. Despite the extensive urbanization to 
which it has been exposed, the rural family is still looked upon as a compara- 
tive stronghold of conservatism, harboring many elements of the patriarchal 
regime and serving as a matrix in which many religious practices are 
centered. 

Marriage ceremonies continue to be public occasions underscoring the 
social significance of matrimonial contracts which lead to the creation of new 
families and new economic units. However, these public celebrations are be- 
ginning to show signs of urban influence (modern dances and music, for ex- 
ample) and are, as a rule, local combinations of rural and urban traits. Some- 
times it even happens that, after superficial experimentations with urban 
wedding ceremonies, the peasants begin to revive individual old ceremonies 
which for years lived only in the memory of the old-timers (Pushkareva and 
Shmeleva 1958:113). The ethnographic studies conducted in Soviet villages 
have adduced sufficient material to refute the popular contention that divorce 
is not as common in the rural community as it is in the city (Kushner 1956: 23). 
In the existence of so-called wild marriages (i.e., unregistered marriages) the 
villages are easily ahead of the urban communities. 

The magnitude of the diffusion of urban traits among the peasants has 
varied from one ethnic and regional component of Soviet society to another. 
Everywhere, however, it has tended to transform the peasant—to whom, 
traditionally, agriculture has been not only an economic pursuit but also his 
way of life, his culture—into a farmer, to whom agriculture is only an eco- 
nomic activity, and whose way of life has ceased to be identified with a custom- 
laden localized culture and has become basically an extension of urban culture. 

The second process of cultural change which has attracted the attention of 
ethnographers consists of the extension of the Russian soci iist-urban culture 
to various ethnic groups and tribal societies. It is a form of “Russification.” 
While the Soviet writers do not use this label and look with disfavor upon it, 
they claim unanimously that all non-Russian (particularly non-Slavic) 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. look upon the Russian people ‘or models of modern 
social life. The following is a lengthy but typical ethnographic statement on 
the role of Russification in the Kirghiz republic: 


It was before the October Revolution that the Russians began to exercise a positive influence 
on the material and spiritual culture of the Kirghiz people. However, before the Soviet period the 
prevailing social conditions did not favor a close contact between the two peoples. The Leninist 
policy . . . has made this contact the most important factor in the political, economic and cultural 
development of the Kirghiz people. Russian assistance has vastly accelerated the economic 
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prosperity and the development of all spiritual forces in the Kirghiz socialist nation. The diverse 
and profound influence of the advanced Russian culture has also been felt by the Kirghiz family. 
This influence has been particularly strong in cities and suburban communities, but has been 
noticeable even in the remote mountainous districts of the republic. 

Direct contact with the neighboring Russian population and Russian families has produced 
new forms in the organization of the Kirghiz family life. . . . In many districts of the republic the 
new houses of Kirghiz kolkhoz members . . . have been modeled after those of the neighboring 
Russian population. The penetration of many objects of urban culture into the home life of Kirghiz 
collective farmers can no doubt be explained by a general advance in their welfare and culture. 
However, some of these objects could have appeared in the kolkhoz home only as a result of direct 
contact with Russian families. 

New attitudes toward children and their education reflect the general advance of Kirghiz 
culture, which is national in its form and socialist in its content; but to a certain degree even here 
the influence of Russian culture is felt. Undoubtedly, the Soviet school has played an important 
role in the formulation of the sound principles of child rearing; but it should also be stressed that 
most of the teachers received their education in the cities where, in addition to having acquired 
the requisite knowledge, they became intimately familiar with Russian culture. In those rural 
communities in which there are no compact Russian settlements, the kolkhoz families have learned 
about the new principles of child rearing from teachers and other Kirghiz intellectuals. . . . 

The positive influence of personal interrelations within the Russian family should also be men- 
tioned. In many Kirghiz families this influence is a result of active and friendly intercourse with 
Russian families, in which the reorganization of internal relations has been effected earlier. Russian 
families are often asked for advice and assistance and are invited to be guests on family holidays. 

The momentous significance of the adoption of the Russian language by Kirghiz families is 
self-evident. A pronounced desire to learn Russian is evident everywhere. Thanks to the knowl- 
edge of the Russian ianguage the Kirghiz are in a position to become acquainted with the great 
achievements of the Soviet and prerevolutionary Russian culture. In many urban Kirghiz families 
the Russian language has already attained an equal place with the native tongue” (Abramzon 
1957: 143-144). 


The Chukchi, the most remote of Siberia’s small ethnic groups, are viewed 
in the same light. In reference to the new kolkhoz life of the Chukchi, an 
ethnographer informs us that ‘‘massive assistance to the transformation of 
the economy, life, and culture has been given by the Russians to the native 
population. To the Chukchi and Eskimo villages have come members of the 
progressive intelligentsia who have worked as physicians and teachers. These 
intellectuals have organized cooperatives, Soviets, and artels. They have also 
set up socialist legality and have transformed the life and social consciousness 
of the natives’ (Smoliak 1957a:35). Russian mechanics have been instru- 
mental in organizing the motor stations, which serve as repositories of state- 
owned equipment (including the motor boats used by Chukchi fishermen and 
hunters of marine mammals), and in training the first Chukchi mechanics. 

The Russians are thus credited with two contributions to modern Chu- 
kotka: the raising of the educational and technological level of the native 
people, and the introduction of ‘“‘socialist legality” through an attack on 
customs and religious practices (such as shamanism) incompatible with Soviet 
ideology. They have been active agents in the dissemination of modern 
production techniques and the intellectual heritage of Western civilization; 
they have also set up the models of social behavior to be emulated by the 
natives in family life, relationship between sexes, attitudes towards education, 
and loyalty to the established political authority. 

The doctrine of cultural relativity is incompatible with Soviet ideology. 
The cultures of the multitudes of peoples who make up the Soviet Union are 
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not considered equally ‘‘valid” or “good.” The values and institutions of all 
component cultures of the U.S.S.R. are tolerated only inasmuch as they 
are congruent with the officially defined “superstructure” of the socialist 
economic “‘base.”’ The culture of urban Russians is considered congruent with 
this base and therefore a model to be emulated by tribal communities and 
other ethnic units. This goal is being achieved to a considerable degree by the 
use of the coercive instrumentalities of the state. It is by means of the precise 
and unbending law that, for example, in the Altai area ‘“‘the patriarchal cus- 
tomary law” has lost its traditional effectiveness. On the eve of World War II 
an ethnographer made a field study in several Altai districts and found no 
cases of such institutions as polygyny, identification of individuals by their 
clan names, marriages of minors, bride stealing, bride purchase, levirate, the 
custom prohibiting the wife to call her husband and his older patrilineal rela- 
tives by their personal names, avoidance between the daughter-in-law and her 
father-in-law and other older relatives of the husband, and local and kinship 
exogamy, all of which were in existence as late as the 1920’s (Potapov 1953: 
421-422). However, the outcome of the duel between “socialist law’’ and 
traditional customs is not everywhere as onesided as it is in the Altai area. 
The attack on customs regarded as incompatible with socialism does not al- 
ways produce a direct victory for law. The material collected by an Uzbek 
ethnographic field team produced materials showing that in some more re- 
mote parts of the republic the patriarchal regime, while formally weakened, 
has retained much of its traditional force (Snesarev 1957: 131-137). Thus, for 
example, the women occupy no positions of authority above the rank of the 
leaders of sven’ia (components of kolkhoz brigades), and they regularly “‘de- 
cline” to accept the nominations (deliberately engineered by local Communist 
units) for deputies to higher Soviets. The collected information also showed 
that the bride-price has been extensively retained, although it is usually 
camouflaged as a special ceremonial gift given by the groom’s relatives to the 
bride’s family. In some Kara-Kalpak districts cases of polygyny are still en- 
countered. All these deviations from the socialist urban pattern owe their 
existence not to the leniency and flexibility of the law but to the comparative 
underdevelopment of political institutions in some of the more isolated areas. 


II 


In their selection and interpretation of ethnographic data relevant to the 
extension of the Russian socialist-urban culture to native societies, which have 
recently emerged from the tribal way of life, Soviet scholars are guided by two 
principles. These principles are moralistic and are consistent with the general 
Soviet theory of cultural change. Basically, they are justifications of certain 
central features of the Communist national policy. The first principle is that 
all demands that so-called primitive societies be preserved in their indigenous 
form are both unscientific (because they violate the laws of social evolution) 
and unethical (because they are synonymous with the claims that primitive 
societies’ backwardness and poverty be perpetuated). Demands to preserve the 
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‘primordiality” of primitive societies, Soviet ethnographers insist, are in 
opposition to the ‘“‘objective law” of social development, according to which 
the evolution of human societies goes through definite stages, each more pro- 
gressive than the preceding one. To ask for the preservation of native societies 
is thus viewed as an idle clamor to stop the wheels of history. 

The second principle consists of a rejection of assimilation as an officially 
sponsored and enforced policy. Soviet writers do not exclude or condemn 
every kind of assimilation; they are nevertheless committed ideologically to 
condemn assimilation as an official policy. According to Stalin, “... the 
policy of assimilation is unconditionally excluded from the arsenal of Marxism- 
Leninism as an antinational, counterrevolutionary, and destructive policy” 
(Stalin 1949:347). An ethnographer reiterated: ‘‘Under the conditions of 
Soviet democracy and of the national policy of the Communist Party there 
can be no coercive elimination of unique national characteristics: there can be 
no coercive absorption or annexation of any people, even a very small one”’ 
(Sergeev 1955:528). 

These two principles show that the Soviet national policy—as applied to 
comparatively small groups—is dedicated neither to the preservation of tradi- 
tional forms of social organization nor to an enforced assimilation. The solution 
is found in a compromise between these two extremes—in a planned imple- 
mentation of the dictum that the cultures of these societies should retain the 
“national form” and, at the same time, become “‘socialist in content.’’ Thus the 
Soviet authorities are committed simultaneously to the preservation of ethnic 
groups as clearly identified cultural entities and to the unconditional integra- 
tion of these units, as socialist components, into the Soviet system. The Chuk- 
chi, for example, have their own ‘‘national culture.”” They have their own lan- 
guage, alphabet, customs, and technological adjustment to the cruel and almost 
unconquerable climate. The traditional fur-covered tent (iaranga) is ever- 
present, the annual reindeer-slaughtering feasts, which attract people from 
far away, are still occasions of great social import, and coastal families manage 
to own small skin canoes which are used in sealhunting during the autumn 
season. These and similar features give the Chukchi culture an element of 
uniqueness and historical individuality. They are the Chukchi tradition. 
However, they are allowed to survive only insofar as they lend themselves to 
the achievement of the Soviet socialist goals. The Chukchi alphabet is form; 
what is written is content. We are told, for example, that the Chukchi have 
produced a literary figure, “known throughout the U.S.S.R.,” by the name 
of Iu. S. Rytkheu (Smoliak 1957b:194-196). His essays, short stories, and lit- 
erary sketches have a single theme: the socialization of Chukotka interpreted 
in terms of official Communist ideology. The reindeer-slaughtering feasts are 
still observed; yet they have become occasions for mass entertainment sat- 
urated with Communist indoctrination. Various sportive attractions, dances, 
dramatic presentations, lectures, cinema shows, and art exhibits have become 
the dominant forms of entertainment (Smoliak 1957a:8-9). 

In the scheme of national-in-form and socialist-in-content transformation 
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of Chukchi society the main role has been played by the kolkhozy. The col- 
lectivization of Chukchi economy (reindeer herding and the hunting of marine 
mammals) has proceeded at a slower pace than that of Russian agriculture. 
Particularly slow was the collectivization of the reindeer-herding economy, pri- 
marily because it was associated with a nomadic way of life. The first efforts at 
cooperative work among the Chukchi reindeer herders were made in 1928- 
1930. By the end of the 1930’s more elaborate production associations were 
set up; they were based on joint work but not on the collectivization of prop- 
erty. It was not before the end of World War II that a sweeping collectiviza- 
tion of Chukchi reindeer economy was undertaken; it was completed in 1952 
with the merging of many small kolkhozy into eighteen native collective farms 
(five with reindeer herding and thirteen with the hunting of marine mammals 
as the dominant economy). The Chukchi kolkhozy, like the kolkhozy of the 
other Soviet districts, are based on artel principles: both the means of produc- 
tion and labor are socialized, but individual families are allowed to hold 
relatively small numbers of reindeer or some basic hunting and fishing equip- 
ment as private property. 

There are five social correlates of the kolkhoz organization in Chukotka. 
In the first place, the kolkhoz has facilitated the “‘industrialization” of tradi- 
tional production processes in the hunting of marine mammals and reindeer 
herding. The technological and organizational revolution has removed the 
control over production from the family and has made women an important 
economic factor. For the first time women perform many assignments in both 
the hunting of marine mammals and reindeer herding which in the past were a 
male monopoly. In at least one Chukchi kolkhoz the local women have or- 
ganized a “‘brigade’”’ engaged in the hunting of fur animals. In the second 
place, the kolkhoz has played a major role in transforming hinterland Chukchi 
into a sedentary people. Cooperative reindeer herding has released consider- 
able manpower for various other activities which favor a settled way of life, 
and it has made it unnecessary for many members of individual families to 
be on the move. Thus the kolkhozy have effected a concentration of population 
into comparatively larger settlements, which in turn have facilitated the ac- 
tivities of various government and Party organizations and have reduced con- 
siderably the traditional tribal isolation. In the third place, the kolkhoz has 
virtually obliterated the old lines of authority; the leadership has moved from 
the old and the rich (the heads of the ‘“‘front houses’’) to middle-aged persons 
whose qualifications are that they have been exposed to formal education, 
have learned the Russian language, have proven their dissociation from the 
part of Chukchi tradition which is not compatible with Soviet ideology, and 
have had practical experience in the organizational work conducted under the 
auspices of government and Party agencies. In the fourth place, the kolkhozy, 
more effectively than either the local Soviets or the national district authori- 
ties, have been instrumental in replacing the vague tribal unity, with no 
political overtones, by a Chukchi “national unity” with distinct political 
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overtones. The kolkhozy have accelerated and systematized the contact be- 
tween various local communities and have made the people more conscious of 
their cultural affinity. It is through kolkhozy that the Littoral Chukchi and 
the Reindeer Chukchi have been brought together; the best known Chukchi 
kolkhozy combine the reindeer and marine economies. 

The fifth contribution of the kolkhozy to the transformation of Chukchi 
society and culture is of special significance. In addition to having gathered 
the Chukchi into concentrated social and economic units, the kolkhozy have 
created favorable conditions for their more intensive relations with the 
neighboring groups, particularly the Eskimos along the Pacific coast and the 
Eveny (previously known as Lamuts) of the Kalyma basin. Here, as through- 
out Siberia, exist ethnically mixed kolkhozy (Smoliak, Levin, and Potapov 
1956:773; Smoliak 1957a:13). In them the process of spontaneous assimila- 
tion works toward blending small ethnic groups into larger entities. This 
process began long before the Soviet period and the establishment of kolkhozy; 
however, at present it is more extensive and more effectual. 

The processes of intratribal and/or intertribal blending of smaller groups 
into larger ethnic units, as exemplified by the small peoples of Siberia, have 
affected each individual group in one of three basic ways. In certain cases they 
have produced a cultural consolidation of individual peoples: for example, 
various regional groups of the Chukchi have been brought into closer contact 
and have been made conscious of their cultural affinity. The same goes for 
such tribes as the Nentsy (previously Samoyed), Khanty (Ostiaks), Mansi 
(Voguls), Koryak, and Evenki (Tungus), each of which lives in a “‘national 
district.’’ In other cases, the blending processes have not produced consolidated 
ethnic groups, because individual peoples have lacked some of the basic pre- 
requisites of tribal unity: some have lacked linguistic affinity and some terri- 
torial contiguity. This group includes the Selkupy, Eveny, Ulchi, Nivkhi 
(Gilyak), and Eskimos. In still other cases, many small and highly scattered 
groups—such as the Entsy (Yenisei Samoyed), Oroki, Orochi, Itelmeny 
(Kamchadals), Yukaghir, Nganasany (Samoyed-Tavgytsy), Kety (Yenisei 
Ostiaks), Chuvantsy, Tofalary (Karagasy), Negidaltsy, and Aleuts—are 
being absorbed by their neighbors and by the Russians (Sergeev 1955:526). 
Indeed, some small groups “have lost their native tongues and have fully 
absorbed the cultures of their neighbors, preserving only certain elements of 
their material culture” (Sergeev 1955:527). Soviet ethnographers identify this 
blending of ethnic groups as a “progressive process” for “‘it liquidates the 
fragmentation of small ethnic groups (or of their parts) and presents them 
with a possibility for rapid and limitless cultural development” (Sergeev 
1955:528). 

The kolkhoz has not only socialized the economies of tribal societies but 
has also been instrumental in facilitating the growth of cultural unity among 
individual peoples, in speeding the process of the cultural blending of neigh- 
boring ethnic groups (which in reality amounts to a virtual absorption of 
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smaller groups by their more numerous neighbors), and in making the tribal 
societies an organic part of the socialist-urban pattern. That these distinct 
processes are not necessarily working at cross-purposes can be explained only 
by the dialectics of the social transformation which is ‘‘national in form and 
socialist in content,” and in which “cultural diversity” is subordinated to 
“socialist unity’’: the latter consists of the uniform structural principles upon 
which the Soviet society is built, and the former reflects the diverse national 
molds into which these principles are cast. It is the preeminence of “socialist 
unity” that explains why ‘“‘when at the present time an ethnographer speaks 
about the unique characteristics of the social structure of one of the Soviet 
peoples he is referring exclusively to an earlier social structure” (Tokarev 


1958:559). 
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Brief Communication 


TYPO-SORORO-GRAPHICAL INCEST: A CAUTION 


The younger writer wio is contemplating publishing on kinship had best 
prepare himself for a form of inexplicable indecency. 

Let us turn immediately to the example which convinced me of the reality 
and prevalence of the phenomenon in question. While reading an excellent 
article by Jack Goody on African kinship, I encountered Figure I, a LoDagaba 
genealogical chart (1959:73). Simplified for clarity, part of the diagram has 
this appearance: 


A Vitebr 


What significance shall we attach to the fact that the incestuous relation- 
ship is not so much as mentioned in the text? Did the author hope we would 
not notice? Perhaps it was just an “‘accident”’; if so, it is not the first. A few 
days earlier, I had used a diagram by Radcliffe-Brown (1952: 78) to illustrate 
certain Hopi kinship practices to an undergraduate class. Little realizing that 
they were in the presence of a serious and mysterious problem, the students 
found amusement in the diagram, part of which is reproduced here: 


A 


= O 
GF | gm 
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To my knowledge, this form of Hopi marriage has not received adequate 
attention. Can we dismiss the possibility that sororal incest is far more wide- 
spread than the specialized literature on the subject would indicate? Examples 
from an article on Cheyenne and Arapaho (Eggan 1955:43) and another on 
Cherokee kinship (Gilbert 1955:290) come to mind. In the first case, Ego’s 
mother’s brother is diagrammed as marrying Ego’s mother’s sister; we must 
face the fact that they are siblings. Among the Cherokee, Ego’s father’s 
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brother is shown as marrying his father’s sister; the phenomenon is not limited 
to maternal uncles and aunts. 

Fortunately, we can reject on logical grounds the possibility that these 
really were the customary or preferred marriages among the peoples cited. To 
illustrate from the Cherokee, siblings of the opposite sex would need to wait 
until Ego (their nephew) is born to find out whether they are somebody’s 
father’s brother and father’s sister and hence supposed to get married. Similar 
reasoning, perhaps tortuous at times, would reveal that none of the African 
and American occurrences presented here constitute efficient ways to run a 
kinship system. 

Having made no attempt to search kinship literature for further examples, 
I have no idea how many groups are reputed to engage in such practices. But 
how are we to understand even these few examples? Are they all typographical 
errors? Do typesetters have Dirty Minds? Do they have Unconscious Mech- 
anisms? 

A deliberate plot by printers seems out of the question. To illustrate: The 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute (in which the Goody article 
appeared) is printed by The Ditchling Press, Ltd., Ditchling, Hassocks, 
Sussex. People with an address like that should be respectable enough. 

Gremlins have passed out of favor as explanatory devices, and we are left 
with the mystery. Further research is needed. At the time of writing, however, 
I have an additional problem: just what will the above diagrams look like 
when they appear in print? 

DAviID FRENCH 
Reed College 
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Letters to the Editor 


LACTATION AND PREGNANCY 


Sir: 

It is embarrassing to detect an anthropologist accepting an unvalidated hypothesis 
that contradicts an observable fact, but that such slips can occur when uncritical re- 
liance is placed upon the dicta of a sister science is demonstrated by a statement in 
Mariam Kreiselman Slater’s ‘Ecological Factors in the Origin of Incest” (American 
Anthropologist 61: 1042-1059). 

On p. 1052 we are told that “ovulation occurs only rarely during lactation,” and 
that as a consequence the prolonged nursing of infants in very primitive societies 
“lowers the birth rate”’ in these societies and restricts the number of children a woman 
can bear. The medical schools did teach, for a number of years, that lactogenic hormone 
inhibits the ovulation cycle. But the increasing incidence of breast feeding among 
better-educated American women (the class that maintains a close relationship with 
its physicians) has demonstrated that, whatever the laboratory behavior of hormones, 
it is by no means rare for a nursing mother to become pregnant (e.g., Gioiosa 1955). 
One can understand how doctors could accept the fallacy of sterility during lactation 
in an era when nearly all their patients insisted on bottle feeding their infants, but an 
anthropologist, familiar with the numerous societies that forbid intercourse with nurs- 
ing women in order to prevent too frequent pregnancies (and justify polygyny on 
this proscription), should have been more cautious. 

Dr. Slater should not be singled out for naiveté concerning the pronouncements of 
our colleagues in allied fields. In spite of the proliferation of theories linking facets of 
cultures to early childhood experiences, there is still no critique of Freud’s hypothesis 
on the importance of weaning that utilizes objectively-gathered data from non- 
European groups and from lower class Europeans. Yet such data would considerably 
alter the Freudian dogma, for the consensus among women I have talked with (includ- 
ing elderly European immigrants, elderly Atsina and Blackfoot, and those of my 
contemporaries who have nursed their babies) is that the child will reject the breast 
between about eight and fourteen months of age and will want to drink from a cup 
instead. This rejection is one aspect of the toddler’s eager transition from babyhood 
to the greater independence of childhood. When the mother permits the child himself 
to set the time for weaning, and continues to keep the child in close proximity to herself 
(riding on her hip, playing beside her in the home) until he voluntarily ventures out. 
weaning is no more traumatic than is toilet training in “permissive” groups. A signifi- 
cant question that has been overlooked through adherence to the implications of 
Freudian theory is: How do so many primitive mothers persuade their children to 
continue nursing for two or three years? Many other aspects of childbearing and 
rearing would equally benefit from an objective anthropological study. 

I do not wish to attack Dr. Slater’s excellent analysis of the factors that could 
originate incest tabus. Her arguments remain effective, because societies that did not 
protect women by forbidding intercourse during lactation would weaken the mother’s 
health through the strain of too frequent childbearing, resulting in more miscarriages, 
poorer quality milk, and earlier deaths. Thus the net effect would still be a lower birth 
rate. But we should postulate that because women can breed yearly, whether or not 
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they nurse, regulation of intercourse and patterns of child rearing may have been a 
feature of extremely primitive groups, and that as an outgrowth of the attempt by 
mothers to space their children at an optimum interval (through continence, of course), 
polygyny may.also have arisen early. 
ALICE B. KEHOE 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL DETERRENTS TO INCEST 
Sir: 

I would like to make some critical comments on the argument presented by Mariam 
Kreiselman Slater in her recent article “The Origin of Incest” (American Anthro- 
pologist 61:1042-1059). Mrs. Slater proposes the hypothesis that early in the history 
of man there was no incest prohibition, but that incestuous marriages were nearly 
impossible. She argues that under rigorous conditions life expectancy is so short that 
parents would hardly survive past the time when their children arrived at puberty, 
making parent-child unions impractical. As for sibling incest, Mrs. Slater argues that 
it was made unlikely by a probable four year age disparity between siblings. By the 
time the younger sibling reached puberty, it is assumed that the elder would already 
be committed and bound to a prior child-rearing liaison. Mrs. Slater infers that at a 
later date, when ecological conditions were more benign and incest more practical, the 
incest prohibition arose to protect the well entrenched institutions which had been 
founded on previous conditions. 

First of all, Mrs. Slater’s vital statistics are drawn from contemporary tribes living 
under the very rigorous conditions which she assumes are probable for early man. Yet 
all of these tribes ave the incest prohibition in some form. Mrs. Slater questions this, 
citing two examples, the Comanche and the Tallensi, taking as proof the fact that in- 
formants from both groups said incest was impossible or even laughable. She says of 
the Comanche “‘they have no taboo, but simply an absence of incest.’’ Surely one could 
find Americans who would assert that incest does not happen, or even could not 
happen in America. But for an informant to deny that Americans commit incest, or 
even to laugh at the suggestion, is no proof that we lack a taboo. 

Second, Mrs. Slater equates incest with “‘intrafamily breeding units.” But they are 
not the same. The incest prohibition forbids sexual relations in the nuclear family, 
not merely marriage. Mrs. Slater quite correctly deplores a number of other authors’ 
explanations of the origin of the incest prohibition on the ground that they involve 
teleological assumptions. But is it not a similar logic which sees all sexual relations as 
directed toward the establishment of child rearing units? Surely sexual intercourse was 
as attractive then as now. Why not amuse oneself with mother; why insist upon a 
child rearing partner from the start? 
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I believe that there are reasons why a mother is a forbidden partner, even in pri- 
mordial conditions, and that they are not to be found in her short life expectancy. 
According to Mrs. Slater’s hypothesis there was no incest prohibition at this stage, and 
the son stayed away from his mother simply because she had become an unattractive 
old girl and would not last long enough to raise his children. He is hell bent to establish 
a “sex and labor unit” and for this purpose could only find a mate outside the nuclear 
family. 

We do not quarrel with the fact that the vital statistics Mrs. Slater quotes militate 
against the establishment within the nuclear family of stable “sex and labor units.” 
“Marriage” in these terms would be a practical possibility only for siblings and, even 
there, only in some cases. 

But how does this explain the incest prohibition? Committing incest with his 
mother and establishing a “sex and labor unit” with a likely lass are two different 
matters. If relative ages were the only deterrent, why could not a young blade enjoy 
his mother as a start and as occasional amusement, and still find someone else to be 
the other half of the “stable pair”? 

Surely it is because there are psychological implications in sexual matters, and these 
cannot be avoided if one speculates on the origin of the incest prohibition. The human 
animal has a long childhood, and it has a sexual life during childhood. This much of 
Freud is widely accepted today. There is ample modern clinical evidence among 
civilized and primitive peoples alike that infantile sexuality finds as its object the 
people who take care of the child, i.e., generally, but not always, the parents. 

There is also ample evidence that we all know an early sorrow. For children are 
not taken on as full sexual partners at that early age (3 to 6) at which they feel their 
first genital impulses. Normally (barring Humbert Humbert and his predilections) they 
must wait until puberty before adults will take them on in an adult sexual role. Today 
we attribute this refusal to the incest prohibition. But is it not likely that long before 
the social mandates took their present form children were often refused by their parents 
as sexual partners simply because of their comparative sexual inadequacy, let alone 
because of the nature of the parents’ own psychological development? Surely the incest 
prohibition is never solely a restriction on adults. 

Refused in childhood, either actually or in expectation, the child grown to adult- 
hood would likely reenact the refusal with his own young for the same reasons, re- 
inforced by his own early experience. Is it not probable that this built-in repetitive 
limitation on the fulfillment of early sexual impulses gives rise to the incest prohibition 
in the life of every individual? Social and institutional elaborations could easily follow, 
the sibling incest prohibition being one of them. 

This psychological origin of the incest prohibition would account for its presence 
in basically similar form under widely disparate ecological conditions. To reconstruct 
man without the incest prohibition one would have to imagine man with a short apelike 
childhood, or without infantile sexuality, or without the brain to record childhood 
experiences. I submit that there is more to the origin of the incest prohibition than a 
short life expectancy and a long period of lactation in a rigorous environment. 

SALLY FALK Moore, 
Vestal, New York 
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SOcIAL BEHAVIOR OF MONKEYS 
Sir: 

An interesting question arises in regard to Mr. Frisch’s article on the social behavior 
of Japanese monkeys (1959). He mentions their adoption of certain foods as an instance 
of “acculturation” since this appears to follow a regular social pattern in the com- 
munity. I wonder if Mr. Frisch has any information on the food preferences of monkeys 
in the wild or in special groups before the introduction of caramels or wheat? This 
would seem to be extremely relevant if we are to consider diet as an item of protoculture. 

STEPHEN P. Dunn, 
New York City 
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Book Reviews 
GENERAL 
Evolution and Anthropology: A Centennial Appraisal. Betty J. MEGGERs. (Ed.) 
Washington, D.C.: The Anthropological Society of Washington, 1959. viii, 172 pp., 


$1.50. 
Reviewed by Eric R. Wo tr, University of Chicago 


Anthropologists, says Kluckhohn in his contribution to this book, ‘“‘have character- 
istically been men and women fervently in search of a theory” (p. 147). Yet few would 
claim to have found the holy grail. The centennial of the publication of Origin of Species 
has therefore produced somewhat of a crise de concience among us. In paying homage 
to the great evolutionist we lose our claim to be a young science; we can no longer hide 
the truth that anthropology was young with Darwin. Indeed, Max Muller was a 
Darwinist in linguistics before Darwin (Greenberg, p. 65); and Spencer, Tylor, and 
Morgan developed their theories of social and cultural evolution about the same time 
as Darwin, though in essential independence of hira (White, p. 107). Our professional 
muse thus bears the wrinkles of a venerable old age. But where Darwin’s theory has 
proved enormously productive in biology, no equally satisfactory synthesis or neo- 
synthesis has yet blossomed in our theoretical garden. Books such as the present 
centennial appraisal thus have great value in voicing some of our collective perplexities. 

In this collection of essays, Mayr, Stewart, and Weiner assess the evolutionary 
perspective in physical anthropology; Greenberg discusses its relevance to linguistics; 
Braidwood and Haag explore the approach in archeology. In the most original paper 
of the volume, Hallowell treats of the evolution of personality in culture. White re- 
states his position on the evolution of culture and Murdock exemplifies his approach 
in a discussion of evolution in social organization. A few of these papers offer extra 
bonuses. Thus Greenberg concludes his paper with a brief exposition of his view that 
what distinguishes man from other animals is the ability to carry out grammatical 
analysis, a linguist’s refinement of the view which finds the main distinguishing dif- 
ference between man and related organisms in the human ability to create symbols 
(p. 75). Students of social organization will find in Murdock’s paper a new classification 
of forms of social organization both simpler and more elegant than those previously 
published, as well as an acknowledgment of exceptions to some of the rules laid down 
in Social Structure. The book concludes, finally, with an attempt by Kluckhohn to 
highlight points raised in the discussion; as usual, these comments draw enough sparks 
to ignite several intellectual fires in the anthropological brush. 

Darwin’s-great contribution to modern thought was the demonstration that species 
were not fixed types (Mayr, p. 2), specially created, but sprang from other species 
(Greenberg, p. 61). Such a genetic model is familiar and congenial to axthropologists 
(White, p. 107). The analogy of cultural differentiation and speciation was employed 
by Spencer, Tylor, and-—indeed—Boas (White, p. 119), but the ability of cultures to 
“interbreed” and to “propagate” through diffusion must render the easy biological 
analogy forever suspect. Nor do recent studies such as those of Driver and Massey 
on North American Indians sustain our faith in biological analogies based on the in- 
dividual organism rather than on the statistical aggregate of organisms. While they 
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note a definite tendency for North American Indian cultures to develop in a direction 
of increasing coordination cf economy and social organization, they also observe with 
chagrin that their functional correlations remain low and that only a minority of tribes 
achieve complete or near-complete integration. 

These considerations raise the question of whether anthropologists are not victims 
of facile biological analogies and of whether mechanical models of culture might not 
better suit their newly emergent purposes. In anthropological terms, we are dealing 
here with our traditional discussion about the status of diffusion and of holistic models 
of culture. It has been some time since the subject of diffusion and of its mechanics 
has concerned anthropologists interested in evolutionary studies. The general attitude 
has been to assume that the evolutionist need not concern himself with the mode of 
origin of his forms, as long as he is essentially concerned with their sequence. This may 
be true as long as he concentrated primarily on the products of evolution, rather than 
on the evolutionary process or processes. In the present volume, however, only Murdock 
discusses this most endemic of anthropological problems (pp. 132-135). 

Queries regarding the status of diffusion produce again questions concerning the 
degree to which the various parts of a culture are interrelated. Anthropologists who 
have viewed culture holistically have by virtue of that position long begged the em- 
pirical question of how connection between the constituent sub-systems of culture is 
achieved, if it is achieved. Holistic views of culture, moreover, lend themselves to a 
notion of cultural development in which change in one part of the culture keeps pace 
with change in most or all other aspects of culture. It is the merit of Hallowell’s paper 
in this volume that it challenges this widely accepted view. He sees culture as an 
emergent, produced through the convergence of separate trends in the fields of personal- 
ity organization, communication, technology, and social structure, rather than as a 
unitary phenomenon produced in the course of parallel changes of its constituent parts. 
This is not the only alternative view to the more usual conceptualization of evolution, 
but at least it eschews the old-fashioned biological analogy of organismic growth that 
characterizes our more usual developmental schemes. Biological analogies have often 
stood us in good stead and will do so in the future. The centennial celebration of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species certainly endows them with a special aura. Yet anthropolo- 
gists will do well to remember that once before mechanically-minded diffusionists 
chopped down an overly organic conceptual tree. Concepts for use are available not 
only in the stockroom of the biologist, but also in the potting sheds of mechanics or of 
communication engineers. 


The Study of Man. Micuart Poranyt. (The Lindsay Memorial Lectures, 1958.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 102 pp. $1.75. 
Reviewed by JOHN W. BENNETT, Washington University, St. Louis 


This little volume contains three lectures which review the author’s previous and 
longer work, Personal Knowledge. The position taken is that of a sweeping humanistic 
epistemology in which science, the arts, and humanities are seen as unified. The reader 
will note much that is familiar if he has read the works of such diverse authorities as 
George Herbert Mead, E. Cassirer, R. Collingwood, W. Dilthey, Hannah Arendt, 
Robert Redfield, and many others. Polanyi differs from some of these writers in the 
extremely broad scope of his applications of humanistic criteria to the search for 
knowledge, but an examination of his ideas leads the reviewer to feel that on the whole 
he is in substantial agreement. 
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His general argument can be summarized: Knowledge—any knowledge, cognitively 
sought or casually gained, is acquired through “‘understanding”’; that is, by the use of 
specifically human faculties; e.g., “ . . . to know a machine is to enter into its purpose 
and acknowledge the rationality of its operations’’; or, that to gain knowledge about 
a human individual or situation is to “dwell within” that individual or situation and 
come to share its meanings and functions. In animals and humans, in contrast to in- 
animate nature, such ‘“‘understanding”’ takes the form of expectations of the potentiali- 
ties of the environment which may be believed to help satisfy goals—expectations 
which can be erroneous and which therefore lead the creature into situations and dif- 
ficulties above and beyond those of “health and disease, to which all living beings are 
liable on the vegetative level.” A specifically human aspect of the process is the quest 
for “beauty” (order, harmony, symmetry, etc.) which is present in all branches of 
human knowledge, from art to science. Man is able further to dwell within the “frame- 
work of our cultural heritage” and continually expand and deepen his knowledge of 
the world and himself. 

Hence the various forms of knowledge are all basically similar and Polanyi rejects 
a sharp Naturwissenschaft-Geisteswissenschaft dichotomy, although, rather contra- 
dictorily, he acknowledges a number of special circumstances which do create dif- 
ferences between the human and the natural sciences. Some of these are: the importance 
of moral decision, the taking of responsibility, and the complex nature of choice on 
the human level. Moreover, he states that in all forms of knowledge there are at least 
two levels: one concerned with the parts of the phenomenon; the other with the whole. 
With respect to man, biology can inform us of the nature of the parts; but only a study 
of man as a purposive, acting being can provide us with an understanding of man as 
a whole. Since to study man as a purposive and functional creature means to incor- 
porate the act of seeking knowledge into the nature of man himself, the study of man 
possesses peculiar features not found in the other sciences. However, he does not regard 
value judgment as a characteristic peculiar to the human studies; on the contrary, even 
in physics and chemistry, “standards of perfection” for inanimate matter have evolved 
in the course of understanding. Thus: verstehen; indwelling and participation; values; 
the quest for beauty and so on are all involved in the search for knowledge of any kind 
whatsoever, and in spite of the evident differences between various forms of the search 
at certain operational levels. 

These ideas will be familiar to anthropologists acquainted with the work of the 
configurationists and holists. Redfield’s distinction betweeen part and whole; Ruth 
Benedict’s insistence on humanistic elements in the scientific process; Margaret Mead’s 
inclination to use “‘pattern” as a transcendental concept available to the natural and 
cultural sciences are all cases in point. Polanyi goes even further than some of these 
commentators from anthropology in that he stresses the unity of man’s understandings 
of nature. Redfield’s rather confused attempt to dichotomize science and holism would 
find no favor with Polanyi, even though in other respects his views are identical with 
Redfield’s. Polanyi is simply concerned with showing the fundamental similarity of the 
epistemological process at all levels; the “study of man” is one with the study of all 
reality. 

Aside from the larger philosophical questions involved, and with which some an- 
thropologists have already concerned themselves, as noted, the doctrine of personal 
involvement in the knowledge-getting process is a matter of routine with most anthro- 
pologists. (See, for example, the writings of Mead, Jules Henry, Benjamin Paul, and 
many others.) The operation of field work by necessity requires the researcher to 
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utilize his “human” faculties to the utmost; he cannot afford laboratory detachment, 
even though he has to maintain an objective self in combination with the participant 
self. The point is that to accept, as ethnologists do, the necessary pragmatic humanism 
of field work methodology is one thing; but to elevate this into a comprehensive epis- 
temology is quite another. Polanyi makes a huge leap and I am not sure we can all 
follow him. 

The critical issue underlying Polanyi’s analysis is that of rationality. That is, if 
knowledge is gained through specifically human functions, rooted in “lower forms of 
existence,” with all their manifest subjectivity and potentiality for error, then how 
can this knowledge be trusted? Can man make truly responsible, informed choices? 
He answers this ancient blockbuster question by regarding acts of choice as essentially 
similar to acts of discovery: “They (the acts) will be seen to exert personal initiative 
to the utmost by the act of submitting to the demands of their own self-set ideals. To 
acknowledge the reality of their freedom will appear then as equivalent to an acknowl- 
edgement of these ideals as valid. This will consititute responsible choice . . . ” (p. 46). 
Aside from its controversial ambiguity, this position contains numerous implications 
for anthropology: particularly in respect to the difference between a conception of man 
as a culture-guided creature and that conception which stresses what Firth calls the 
“organizational” component: the acting, choosing aspect. 

Aggressive humanists like Polanyi have a proclivity toward the deification of man: 
on p. 59 he regards man as on the “highest level” of existence, in passages reminiscent 
of anthropological evolutionary emergentism at its most uncritical. The “high” sym- 
bolic behavior of man which makes possible the acquisition of knowledge, including 
self-knowledge and what some anthropologists might call the “‘revolution of mind,” is, 
of course, a fact. However, to make it serve as a mandate for a kind of sublime optimism 
is to ignore the enormous interactive significance of the higher and the lower processes. 
Thus, man’s very search for knowledge may have the ultimate effect of endangering the 
biosphere on which he inevitably depends, creating a situation in which the search it- 
self, as a “higher” function is rendered powerless and irrelevant. Hence the hidden 
“lower levels” of existence—the purely bio-ecological, may in the long run prove more 
decisive in man’s fate than his higher qualities. At this moment in world history there 
is perhaps more room for pessimism than optimism; although the humanist may retort 
that our very ability to “understand” our critical situation is evidence of our ability to 
transcend it. Only time will tell; right now time is working against us. 


Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait, REINHARD BENDIx. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1960. 480 pp., index. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Ltoyp FAutiers, University of California, Berkeley 


This book will, one hopes, help to make anthropologists better acquainted with 
the work of a man who has more to offer them than most have realized. It is paradoxical 
that of the two great European sociologists of the turn-of-the-century it is Durkheim, 
the student of social relations in the abstract, who has become most familiar to English- 
speaking anthropologists, while Weber, who concerned himself far more with the 
analysis of culture, has been relatively neglected. One important reason for this, of 
course, is that Weber is extremely difficult to read, either in German or in English. As 
Bendix says, his writing had a structural complexity which “was not so much the man- 
nerism of the German scholar as the necessary device of a man of tremendous learning, 
ior whom every generalization was a precarious victory over the infinite complexity of 
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facts” (pp. 29-30). A further difficulty, in Bendix’ judgment, has been that some of 
Weber’s recent interpreters and translators have emphasized his conceptual and 
theoretical. work at the expense of his own much greater concern with the extended 
analysis of particular socio-cultural complexes. No social scientist has so greatly needed 
(and deserved) a Boswell, and probably none has been better served. In a style whose 
clarity contrasts almost startlingly with the famous turgidity of the original, Bendix 
has set out an admirably straightforward exposition of the whole body of Weber’s 
scholarly work. 

Following a brief introduction to his life and thought, the book begins with an ac- 
count of Weber’s early studies of the stock exchange and German farm labor, out of 
which emerged his lifelong concern with the general social and cultural conditions for 
economic rationality, as well as his specific hypothesis concerning the relationship be- 
tween ascetic Protestantism and Western capitalism. The second part outlines his 
great comparative studies of China, India, and ancient Palestine, emphasizing particu- 
larly the important role which he assigned to status groups as creators and carriers of 
culture. Since one of Weber’s great achievements—and one which makes him particu- 
larly valuable to anthropologists—is his ability to analyze complex societies as wholes, 
the final chapter in this section, outlining his “image of society,” is particularly useful. 
The last section presents Weber’s political sociology—the well-known concepts of 
“traditional,” “charismatic,” and “legal” authority, and the sociology of the modern 
state. The account of traditional authority is particularly important, for it outlines one 
of the very few systematic discussions of pre-modern political structure and clarifies 
much that is obscure in the abstract of this discussion, which appears in the translated 
introductory portion of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. The extended essay on feudalism 
and patrimonialism in the later part of that work are perhaps the most important of 
Weber’s writings that remain untranslated. 

Why should anthropologists—most of whom study non-Western and non-modern 
societies—be interested in a man whose whole life was devoted—intensely and passion- 
ately devoted, for he cared very deeply—to the understanding of the cultural and 
structural peculiarities of modern Western societies and the conditions for their con- 
tinued existence? Another of Weber’s paradoxes (his life and work were full of them) 
was that, in order to test comparatively his ideas concerning the development of the 
West, he was willing to spend what must surely have been the greater part of his in- 
tellectual life mastering the literatures on the great non-Western civilizations. In con- 
sequence, a very large part of his work lies in one of the most prosperous fields of 
contemporary anthropology—the study of peasant society and culture. Weber’s per- 
spective, which tends to view these societies from the standpoint of the dominant status 
groups, nicely complements contemporary anthropologists’ focus upon the peasant 
village. Another current anthropological interest which may find much stimulation here 
is the field of economic and political development in backward areas. Besides his ex- 
tended analysis of the modernization of Western societies—an analysis which suggests 
innumerable hypotheses for comparative study—Weber provides, more generally, a 
framework of thought in which traditional and modern institutions are brought 
together—exactly the sort of framework needed by the anthropologist who tries to 
understand what is happening today in Asia and Africa. 

Max Weber was a very great man. It is not the least of this volume’s merits— 
particularly in view of the fact that it will undoubtedly find a large student audience— 
that the full power and complexity of the mind that seems to peer out of the remarkable 
sketch on the dust-jacket also comes through in the writing within. 
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An Anthropologist at Work: Writings of Ruth Benedict. MARGARET MEAD. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959. xxii, 583 pp., frontispiece, 15 illustrations. $6.00. 


Reviewed by MARVIN K. Opter, University of Buffalo Medical School 


This is a warm and human document, edited by one who was always close to Ruth 
Benedict. It follows the tenor of her life, contains diaries, poetry (pseudonym, Anne 
Singleton), Sapir’s letters to Benedict chiefly about poetry, and papers from “The 
Vision in Plains Culture,” to her 1948 Presidential Address to the American Anthro- 
pological Association on “Anthropology and the Humanities.”’ 

There are errata. For instance, the present writer and not M. E. Opler wrote 
Benedict and Boas about Goldenweiser’s death in Oregon, Goldenweiser being a 
member of my Department at Reed College. 

But these are not the problems. A book about Benedict is part of history. I may 
feel, as I do no doubt heretically, that her greatest book is Race: Science and Politics 
and not Patterns of Culture, that her greatest impulses were humanitarian and not in 
the realm of humanities, or that Chrysanthemum and the Sword evoked ire of Japanese 
sociologists (they devoted whole journal issues to its correction) not because it touched 
sensitive spots, but because it failed to note historical growth in that culture. These, 
however, are well-worn points. We turn instead to some which have scarcely been 
noticed. 

Anthropology owes much to Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead. More than others 
they publicized our science among contemporaries. I have heard many insist this was 
done, in Benedict’s Patterns of Culture or Mead’s phenomenal amount of public lectur- 
ing, only by making anthropology look deceptively easy, by reducing it to psychological 
vignettes of social systems, or in the critiques of Levinson, Inkeles, and others like 
Orlansky, by omitting tests of hypotheses on infancy disciplines or on the behavioral 
ranges within cultures and subcultures. Each of these criticisms has considerable 
weight. I have myself earlier alluded to what I called the “Anything Can Happen” 
school of cultural relativity. But that both reflected the fruitful interest of psychology 
(especially social psychology) in anthropology, and tipped the scales in favor of anthro- 
pological contributions to behavioral sciences like psychology and psychiatry, cannot 
be denied. 

Benedict’s essay, “Anthropology and the Abnormal,” reprinted here, and Patterns 
of Culture (both 1934) require analysis other than popular assessments. Over forty 
pages of letters of Edward Sapir to Ruth Benedict, many of them concerning their 
camaraderie in poetic composition, do not so much as hint that Sapir was also the 
author of “The Contribution of Psychiatry to an Understanding of Behavior in 
Society,”’ (American Journal of Sociology 1937). Unfortunately, Mandelbaum’s collec- 
tion of Sapir’s papers omitted this one also, passing from Sapir’s papers in 1934 directly 
to his “Why Cultural Anthropology Needs the Psychiatrist,” in 1938. The implications 
of the Sapir paper of 1937 are so blurred and overlooked in the present volatile account 
of camaraderie over poetry, in which Benedict, Sapir, and Mead shared, that I quote 
from it to restore historical veracity concerning Sapir’s disagreement with Benedict: 


We must see that culture is the inevitable coin of the realm of behavior but that it is far 
from synonymous with those actual] systems of meaning, conscious or unconscious, which we call 
personalities, and that the presumptive psychology of a culture as a whole is not equatable with 
any actual personalized psychology. Culture analysis is hardly more than a preliminary bow to 
the human scene, giving us to know that here are people, presumably real, and that it is here 
rather than there that we must observe them (Sapir 1937:866). 
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However, Sapir was even more outspoken about Patterns in the aext page: 


Certain recent attempts . . . to impose upon the actual psychologies of actual people, in con- 
tinuous and tangible relations to each other, a generalized psychology based on the real or sup- 
posed psychological implications of cultural forms, show clearly what confusions in our thinking 
are likely to result when social science turns psychiatric without, in the process, allowing its own 
historically determined concepts to dissolve into those larger ones which have meaning for 
psychology and psychiatry. We then discover that whole cultures or societies are paranoid or 
hysterical or obsessive! Such characterizations, however brilliantly presented, have the value of 
literary suggestiveness, not of close personality analysis (Sapir 1937:867). 


This is, of course, the harshest review of Patterns of Culture ever written in the thirties 
and it discloses Sapir to have been anything but a charter member of a Benedict, 
Mead, and Sapir triumvirate in culture-personality study. Before 1938, when as presi- 
dent of the Columbia University Graduate Anthropology Association, I brought Sapir 
to Columbia for a lecture, similar points were made and disagreements aired. 

Of course, Sapir’s notion that it was “always the individual” who hoped, dreamed, 
and aspired—indeed “thought” to quote him fully, and possessed emotion, is similarly 
in error. His discussion of Dorsey’s Omaha informant, Two Crows, in the 1938 paper 
attests to this. Sapir envisaged mainly an individual psychiatry, common in his day. 
Neither he nor Benedict exemplify a social psychiatry such as now exists. Benedict’s 
position and Sapir’s critique proceed from opposite poles. In hers, culture is personality 
“writ large,” its patterns arrived at through a process of “‘psychological selectivity,” 
conscious or unconscious canons of “choice” creating the pattern. (See Patterns of 
Culture, 1934:24, 46-47, 223-37.) In his, personality in its individual depth is the na- 
tural habitude of man and there will always be a Two Crows to illustrate its range. 
In our view, there is agreement with Sapir that culture is not clinic. However, we would 
disagree with Sapir, and Benedict as well, by holding that culture activates what regu- 
larities in psychological phenomena one can discover epidemiologically. 

It is not that Kwakiutls are megalomaniacs or paranoids, both terms of general 
application which Benedict uses cavalierly. One can find for them a recent history, 
preceding Boas’ accounts, of warfare among rival chiefs for favorite coastal fishing 
sites, or I could study them following 1938 and when in residence at Reed College both 
by travels to British Columbia where I encountered normal Kwakiutls by any stand- 
ards (theirs, ours, or the psychiatrist’s) and for five years afterwards studied inmates 
at Morningside Clinic and Hospital, Portland, Oregon, where the subjects were psy- 
chotics (Alaskan Indian tribes, frontier Whites, Tlingit, Tsimshian, and Kwakiutl, 
again psychotics, by any standards, theirs, ours, or the psychiatrist’s). 

Today in psychiatric epidemiology we can say that culture activates the range of 
normative behavior of its carriers. It also activates pathological psychiatric phenomena 
through the social inadequacies of any traditional system, or, put another way, cul- 
tures contain stress systems that reflect into psychiatric disorder as to type, amount or 
extent, and characteristic dynamics. This is not through “culture as a whole” to para- 
phrase Mead, through endless individual variations to suggest Sapir, or through ab- 
solute relativity of the normal-abnormal continuum in the anything-can-happen view 
of Benedict. It does not even mean that averages or norms in a society will be healthy. 
In the Yorkville-Midtown area of New York City, studied from 1952-58, statistical 
averages or means would have disclosed the average New Yorker as a psychiatrically 
sick individual, where one out of two would benefit from careful psychiatric care. There 
were ambulatory schizophrenics and well-functioning individuals along the continuum. 
But to correct Sapir, the actual ranges varied with subcultural groups, as did size and 
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extent of psychiatric disorder. Elsewhere we have written about variations in type or 
kind of disorder. I have never seen evidence from Morningside Hospital or elsewhere 
that indicates Kwakiutls have as many schizophrenics with paranoid reaction in their 
midst as New Yorkers, and I would, as a matter of actual fact, see grounds for doubt 
that they have. 

Perhaps it is this world that Ruth Benedict would investigate were she alive 
today. It is less simple for a poet of epitomization to describe the human wreckage in 
culture than to see a culture as frozen sculpture, as a monolith, or as changeless in time. 


ETHNOLOGY 


Caste and Kinship in Central India: A Village and its Region. ADRIAN C. MAYER. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. xvi, 295 pp., 
16 plates. $6.00. 


Aspects of Caste in South India, Ceylon and North-west Pakistan. E. R. Leacu (Ed.). 
(Cambridge Papers in Social Anthropology, Number 2.) Cambridge: University 
Press for the Department of Archaeology and Anthropology, 1960. viii, 148 pp., 
bibliography, 5 figures, 4 maps. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Davip G. MANDELBAUM, University of California, Berkeley 


The study of caste in India lends itself well to structural analysis, partly because 
Indian villagers tend to think of their society in structural terms. They view it as a 
hierarchical order made up of interdependent yet segregate segments, each group ful- 
filling its proper function for the others and for the whole of society. The difficulty in 
this for the structural analyst is that the villagers’ social theory does not neatly accord 
with their practices; there are ambiguities where their model calls for clarity and there 
are crucial processes which are unnoticed in theory or scripture. 

These two volumes advance our understanding of the structural bases of caste 
societies. Adrian Mayer’s book deals with caste relations in a village which was 
formerly in the princely state of Dewas Senior, now part of the central Indian state of 
Madhya Bharat. The Cambridge volume includes four essays of which the first and 
longest, on a village in the south Indian district of Tanjore, is taken as the standard of 
comparison for the others. Variants of caste organization are described by Michael 
Banks for the Hindus of Jaffna in northernmost Ceylon, by Nur Yalman for a Sin- 
ghalese village in the Kandyan area, and by Fredrik Barth for the Muslim people of 
Swat, an isolated and fertile valley in the mountains of the far northwest of the sub- 
continent. Edmund Leach’s introduction to these essays notes that the central problem 
is the meaning of the word “‘caste,” and he offers some theoretical observations toward 
a definition. 

Mayer’s work makes an interesting contrast with another, earlier account set in the 
same locale. The writer, E. M. Forster, was private secretary to the Maharajah of 
Dewas Senior for some months. After his stay in Dewas he completed the classic A 
Passage to India and much later wrote The Hill of Devi, his recollections of the place 
and especially of the brilliant and tragic person who was then Maharajah. Forster’s 
sketches show us a kind of person which that society could produce, Mayer’s analysis 
plots the basis of the society. 

A main theme of the analysis is the difference between what Mayer terms caste 
and subcaste. The former is a larger, reference category which usually takes in a number 
of endogamous groups. The latter is a group of actual or potential kin whose members 
take care to keep themselves endogamously separate from all other groups. Within a 
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person’s village, these other villagers deal with him in terms of the larger category. 
But he identifies himself with the smaller, endogamous group and acts as a member of 
that group in marriage and all his more intimate relations. Thus there are two different 
groups of Weavers, Malwi Weavers and Gujerati Weavers, in the village, which Mayer 
calls Ramkheri. Members of both groups are ranked together in the lowest echelon 
of the local hierarchy, they are treated simply as Weavers by others, but they keep 
themselves separate and maintain endogamous relations with entirely different sub- 
caste fellows in other villages. 

This difference is fundamental to an understanding of Indian caste structure; in 
other studies it has been variously called the difference between reference categories 
and functional units, between attributive classifications and interactional groups. 
Mayer’s thorough analysis clarifies this distinction, except for one matter. Both the 
wider category, ‘‘caste,’’ and the more specific group, “subcaste,” are said to be en- 
dogamous (pp. 5 passim). While endogamy in practice is not always as clear-cut as 
local theory has it, nonetheless endogamy is the basic criterion of corporate solidarity 
in that it marks out the limits of kin ties. The reference category is not an endogamous 
unit. 

Mayer cogently discerns three levels of membership within an endogamous group. 
There are the kindred of cooperation, those with whom a villager has close agnatic and 
affinal ties. There are also kindred of recognition, with whom he can trace kin relations 
and among whom he can readily make new affinal arrangements. Wider still is the 
“subcaste” within which such new affinal links are possible but not common. The over- 
lapping networks of kin ties—varying with the families of a group and even more among 
the groups of a village—make up a region. “This makes the region a fluid and rather 
unsatisfactory structural concept” (p. 271). But it is an important one, not only because 
of its social and economic aspects, but also because villagers here and elsewhere have 
definite notions of their regional identity as contrasted with people of other regions. 

Amorphous as the region may appear, the village in this region emerges as a firm 
and quite autonomous entity. Thus the people of one village need not observe the 
same rules for intergroup dining as do those of a neighboring village and a boycott by 
Carpenters in one place may be ignored by their ‘“‘subcaste” fellows of a nearby village 
(pp. 49, 71). Rajputs are the dominant group in Ramkheri; allied to them and ranking 
in the same division of the village hierarchy are seven other groups who follow such 
patterns of the warrior tradition as the eating of meat and the drinking of liquor. 
Parallel in rank to this division is another, made up of six groups, all of whom follow 
the vegetarian tradition. Now that the prestige of the princely court no longer bolsters 
the warriors’ ways, the other mode is ascendant. Vegetarianism is seen as “‘the wave 
of the future” by ambitious and mobile villagers. In this and in other ways, caste 
standards and affiliations are changing in Ramkheri, but caste is still pivotal in the 
life of the village. 

To turn to Kathleen Gough’s excellent account of caste in a village of the Tanjore 
district is to find oneself in the same universe of caste. In comparison with Ramhkeri, 
the differences in social detail are great; yet the similarities in social structure are 
close. And there is structural similarity between the two, even though the kinship 
systems probably differ. (Kinship is more summarily treated by Mayer than is caste, 
no chart of kin terminology is given.) Gough does not emphasize, as does Mayer, 
distinction between caste as category and as organized group, but she does mention it. 
Overall, the two analyses are quite congruent and independently note similar trends 
of change under modern influences. 
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The Jaffna peninsula, locale of Banks’ briefer essay, is just across a narrow strait 
from the Tanjore district; its people share the Tamil language, Hindu religion, and 
other cultural elements with those of Tanjore. Caste organization is also broadly 
similar. Jaffna Brahmans are fewer and much less powerful than are their counterparts 
in the Tanjore village, but a more significant difference is that the Jaffna village 
appears as a looser unit with relatively small claim to the loyalty of its inhabitants. 
The villager there seems to be much freer to form personal alliances; his endogamous 
group has also little claim to firm allegiance. There is strong factionalism, located 
mainly among those of an endogamous group who occupy the same ward of a village. 
But, for all that, the Jaffna caste order does not seem to have been any the less stable 
than the others and factionalism is also common, with similarly evanescent factional 
alignments, in the villages described by Gough and Mayer. 

With Yalman’s discussion of a village in central Ceylon, we come to a caste order 
which operates without the support of sacred scripture and without Brahmans or 
any group like Brahmans. Many of the structural principles of Indian caste apply here 
also. They are based, as Yalman well points out, on the idea of hierarchically dif- 
ferentiated ritual rank which is transmitted bilaterally. This idea and its behavioral 
consequences in endogamous marriage and restricted commensality are strongly main- 
tained, even though there is little formal enforcement of them or religious sanction for 
them. The focus of this essay is given in its title, “The Flexibility of Caste Principles 
ina Kandyan Community.” For the very reason that these principles are so deeply 
ingrained and widely held in the community, villagers can flexibly adapt them to 
restore apparent violations and violators—as in cases of cross-caste unions and social 
mobility—into the traditional caste order. 

The caste order in Swat, ably delineated by Barth, is like Indian caste in certain 
structural aspects, very unlike it in others. As in India, a village normally includes 
mutually segregate but interdependent groups which are named and are ranked in a 
hierarchy of superordination-subordination. Occupation is a main criterion for ranking; 
corporate pollution and purity affect only certain rankings. The interdependence, as it 
is in the usual Indian jajmani relation, is between a family of landowners and families 
of other groups which provide services or goods for it. The associated families not only 
form economic teams, they support each other politically. A descent group can change 
its relative position in the hierarchy over a period of time; this process “preserves 
rather than disturbs” the prevailing theme of social hierarchy—an outcome which is 
also noted for caste mobility in India and Ceylon although the process runs counter 
to village theory. 

In other respects the social stratification in Swat differs widely from any Hindu 
types. There is no scriptural justification for caste, no ritual framework for linking and 
aligning caste groups. Nor has there been any wide political enforcement of the hier- 
archical order. Swat isa politically anarchic region, its communities are so independent 
and autonomous that members of a caste group in one village do not have close links 
with members of similar groups in other villages as is true for Indian caste. Within a 
community, the component groups are not homologous in structure, none hes much in 
the way of corporate function to go with its corporate identity. 

Very different from Indian caste is the fact that the groups are not strictly endog- 
amous; in some 40 percent of all marriages a woman of other (usually lower) rank is 
brought in, Rank is not reckoned bilaterally and bonds between affines are unimportant. 
But the patrilineal bias is so strongly dominant, descent through women counts for so 
very little, that the caste group is considered, as with more rigidly endogamous people, 
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to be the wider and widest kin group. All the men who are patrilineally related must be 
of the same caste group. Among landowners the proper possession of land is as much 
a criterion of group membership as the possession of a proper wife is in India. Complete 
title to a piece of land may not be transferred across caste boundaries; loss of land 
leads to loss of affiliation with a high ranking group. 

In these respects, Swat society is quite unlike caste in India. But Barth considers 
the Swat case to be an example of a caste order and uses it to illustrate the structural 
features common to caste as distinguished from class societies. He concludes that the 
structural principle which most clearly characterizes caste is that of status summation. 
In both caste and class there is stratification and differential privilege, but in a caste 
order a person’s various statuses—appropriate to differing contexts and activities 
are all summarized into a single status cluster. This status cluster is attributed to all 
in the group and affects the ranking of the whole group. Any stratified society in which 
there is a simple basic schema and comprehensive status ascription is a caste society. 
Hence, says Barth, Swat has a caste system and “ . . . the category is not confined to 
the classic caste systems of Pan-Indian civilization” (p. 145). 

Leach only partially agrees with Barth. He concurs that the similarities among the 
four societies examined in this volume are structural rather than cultural. But he sees 
that particular species of structural organization as “indissolubly linked” with Pan- 
Indian civilization. Hence Leach’s answer to the question which he posits as central— 
whether caste is to be taken as a structural or a cultural phenomenon—is that caste is 
structural but is confined to the Indian cultural sphere. Perhaps so, but the test of a 
wider use of concept of caste lies in the insights which such wider use may yield, and 
there have been some interesting results from this broader usage. 

Some of Leach’s comments about Indian caste seem dubious, as his generalization 
that in a caste order, status and security are polarized (p. 6). And it may be, as Leach 
believes, that when a caste group takes corporate action in competition with another 
caste group, it is acting in defiance of caste principles (p. 7). But they have been doing 
it for a very long time. True, such competition is not in keeping with prevailing village 
theory about caste, but it is a regular feature of many local caste systems. 

In other observations, Leach unerringly points out central features, as when he 
notes that every caste group, of whatever rank, has its own special “privileges,” that 
kinship links are excluded from intercaste relations, that essentially the same rules of 
caste behavior are used by all groups in a hierarchy, that caste is not only an organiza- 
tion for segregation, it is also a system for interrelation. 

Mayer’s book and the Cambridge volume are stimulating contributions and not only 
for the special study of Indian caste. They show the way toward clearer analyses of 
various kinds of complex, non-bureaucratic social orders. 


India’s North-east Frontier inthe Nineteenth Century. VERRIER ELWIN (Ed.). Bombay: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. xxxii, 473 pp., bibliography, 12 illustrations, index, 
map. $7.45. 

Reviewed by Gorpon T. Bow es, Columbia University 


India’s North-east Frontier is a compilation of extracts from the reports of govern- 
ment officials and missionaries and the accounts of travellers written between 1825 and 
1900. The collection relates to the Naga tribes inhabiting the hills on the eastern side 
of the Brahmaputra valley in Assam and the scattered tribes of the Himalayan foot- 
hills from Bhutan to the north Burma frontier: the Akas, Daflas, Miris, Abors, 
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Mishmis, Khamtis, and Singphos. Such a compilation has its merits and is long over- 
due, since accounts of this type are in many cases primary sources of general ethno- 
graphic information and, as the compiler states, are “‘in periodicals now impossible to 
obtain and difficult to consult.” Certainly, the appearance of a book relating to an area 
of dispute between India and China is most timely and will be welcomed by the 
specialist on the one hand or the interested lay reader on the other. To the general 
student of ethnology, however, the present volume will prove of somewhat limited 
value. Coming as it does, from an author of numerous significant monographs and 
studies and many years’ experience in the study of Indian tribes, one expects to find 
further enhancement of the compiler’s well-deserved reputation as an ethnologist. 
Unfortunately, such is not the case. 

Possibly the most disturbing factor lies in the meagerness of explanatory data and 
the lack of any clear statement concerning the basis or method of selection. The only 
reference to selective procedure is on the opening page of the Introduction which 
repeats the familiar doleful plaint that: “Very little has been written on the tribal 
peoples of the north-east frontier of India.” Mr. Elwin then states: “ ...I present a 
selection of passages from the older literature, down to 1900, which has a bearing on 
the history, people and problems of what is now known as the North-East Frontier 
Agency.” He adds: ‘“‘These passages are of unusual value, for they give us a picture of 
the country as it was before it had suffered any external influence . . . and despite all 
the faults both of fact and of taste their (the writers’) work is of value to scholars and 
administrators alike.” 

Coherent organization of data from a variety of sources may be complicated, but 
it is difficult to account for the apparent lack of logic in the arrangement of chapters. 
Chapter I, entitled “The Frontier of Assam,” seems to have been selected for quaint- 
ness rather than information. To the bewilderment of the reader, Chapters II through 
XI skip from the Nagas, across the Brahmaputra to the Hill Miris, to the southwest 
for descriptions of the Daflas and the Apa Tani (spelled Apa Tanang on the map), and 
then backtrack to Abor country northeast of Miri territory (and shown on the map 
only by sub-tribal names). From here the movement is further northeast to the Mishmis 
(also shown only by sub-tribal names on the map) and the gap is finally closed with 
descriptions of the Khamptis and Singphos who live between the Nagas on the east 
and the group of hill tribes on the west. As if by afterthought, a chapter is added on the 
Akas, who live between Dafla country and Bhutan. 

Throughout the text there are few explanatory footnotes and the Introduction is 
wholly inadequate. Its 18 pages are devoted almost exclusively to biographical sketches 
of the more significant authors cited. A careful check of the contents shows that the 
454 pages of text are reduced to 422 by chapter headings and blank pages; of these 
160, or slightly more than one-third, are devoted to ethnographic data which is mostly 
too general for comparative purposes; of the remainder, approximately 132 pages are 
of historic interest and 130 pages are descriptions of the landscape and terrain or of 
the daily events in the course of particular journeys. Reference is made to the fairly 
consistent ethnocentric disdain with which the British Administrative Officer of that 
period regarded the tribal peoples and the descriptions and accounts conform to what 
one expects from the writings of the period. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
compiler seems to show more concern in offering apologies for the writers in than 
providing a guide for the reader. 

Some of the extract titles are indicative of the general level of the descriptive sec- 
tions: “Pregnant with Silver, Perfumed with Tea,” “The Mountain Scenery of Sadiya,” 
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“Fantastic but Picturesque,” and, ‘‘A Sylvan Sprite.” The reader seeking historical 
information sees such items as “A Punitive Expedition in 1895,” ‘‘Captain Dalton’s 
Visit to Membu,” “‘Early Commerce with the Plains,” and “The History of the 
Khamptis.” The student of ethnology must be content with such prosaically titled 
items as ‘The Origin of the Nagas,” “Singular Practices: Notes on the Naga Tribes,” 
“The Hill Miris,’”’ and “The Religion of the Mishmi,” or he must search out random 
bits of ethnographic detail in articles devoted primarily to other subjects. 

As to the writers themselves, some are quite well known, especially E. T. Dalton 
(“The Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal’’—1872) ; Father Nicholas Krick (“An Account 
of an Expedition among the Abors in 1853’”—Journal Asiatic Society Bengal,” Vol. 
18); and T. T. Cooper (““New Routes for Commerce: The Mishmee Hills,’’ London 
1873). Others are less frequently referred to in studies of the area and some sections of 
John Owen’s “Notes on the Naga Tribes in Communication with Assam” (Calcutta 
1884) are well worth serious study. 

Nowhere is there a glossary or list of orthographic inconsistencies or the alternate 
forms of place and tribal nomenclature. The only significant clue of this type is a 
reference in the final page of the Introduction to the fact that “Abor” and “Naga” 
appear occasionally in a connotation of “hillman” or “‘tribesman,” and that ‘‘Naga” 
may be applied to a number of tribes which are not classified as Naga today. 

The map is wholly inadequate in spite of the fact that it has been adapted from 
an older work and might therefore have been altered more extensively. It is also 
difficult to understand why the same map should have been used on both the inner 
front and inner back covers. It would have helped materially if cue of these had given 
the various names and spellings used in the text and the other had given modern spell- 
ings and more accurate locations of the tribes. A saving feature for the ethnologist is 
an excellent appended bibliography which includes many sources not referred to in 
the text and for which the compiler expresses obligation to the “Bibliography of 
Ethnology of Assam” compiled in 1952 by J. P. Mills. 

In spite of these many drawbacks, the collection will prove helpful to the student 
already familiar with the area, the vagaries of geographical and tribal names, and the 
inconsistencies in spelling. However, the relatively uninitiated inquirer, who might 
hope to learn something definite about the ethnography of the area, is likely to be as 
much confused as enlightened. The book’s greatest usefulness will be as entertainment 
to those who seek a relaxing evening and exciting accounts of frontier murders and 
punitive expeditions, vivid descriptions of the scenery, or picturesque and sometimes 
thrilling tales of travellers among the “rude,” “‘treacherous,” and “filthy” savages of 


the Assam Frontier of a century ago. 


Land and Polity in Tibet. PEpRo Carrasco. (American Ethnological Society Publica- 
tion with the cooperation of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute of the University 
of Washington.) Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1959. vii, 307 pp., 
bibliography, glossary, index, 6 maps. $5.75. 

Reviewed by LAWRENCE KRADER, American University 


If this work does nothing else, it should dispell the notion that Tibet is inaccessible 
to (library) study. A 13 page bibliography of works (all in European languages—we 
shall return to this point) is an indication of the wealth of materials available. The 
subject is the,interrelation of land right and political system. The analysis is compe- 
tent and clearly formulated; the sources have been milked dry and well applied; the 
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interpretation is supple. The work has a theoretical value: it raises the problem of the 
cross-cultural category into which Tibetan polity and economy is to be fitted; the 
alternatives are feudalism and oriental despotism. Above all, it provides much data 
for future discussion. 

The book has five chapters. The “Introduction” deals with the economy, political 
geography, and history of Tibet; “‘Peasantry” is a survey of land practices by province; 
“Realm of the Dalai Lama,” the core the the book, concerns the political system, land 
right, and ruling class; “Lesser States” surveys the variations on the basic pattern 
of land right and polity in Khams, A-mdo, Ladak, Lahul, Sikkim, and Bhutan. 
“Conclusions”’ reviews problems of land, trade, industry (crafts), ruling class, church, 
the regional variations, and finally, the historical development of Tibetan society. 
Appended are Notes, a glossary, bibliography, and index. The time period is the 6th 
century A.D. down to the 20th. 

Tibet is a complex society, stratified into classes; the basis for class difference is 
land ownership. There are three main subdivisions of the ruling class: territorial chiefs, 
bureaucratic nobility, and ecclesiastic officials. Thus, land right and polity are inter- 
related. The question of Chinese impact on Tibet through bureaucratization is discussed 
but not resolved. 

The philological apparatus is restricted to a glossary; indigenous sources are not 
applied directly. The resources of the Inner Asia Project of the University of Washing- 
ton and the Human Relations Area Files made these redundant. The result is a valid 
inquiry in terms of the current state of the social sciences. However, many of the dif- 
ficulties could not have been circumvented without support of major research projects 
and of foundations. 

Carrasco has devoted a long discussion to typology, both social and cultural. Since 
Tibet is so little known (and for the wrong reasons) there is need for its cross-cultural 
classification. One of the conclusions is that “the closest parallels to the precise type 
of land grants and the general political setting of Tibet are found in India and the 
Islamic countries, in what Max Weber has called praebendal feudalism.”’ But this is 
not Carrasco’s answer: feudalism corresponds in some ways to the nature of Tibetan 
society, but the oriental society provides a more useful frame of reference. “If greater 
weight were given to the existence of some free trade, Tibet could then be classified as 
belonging to [Wittfogel’s] semicomplex type.” In the end, Carrasco proposes that the 
social sciences have not developed a typological classification of all existing societies, 
in which the place of Tibet could then be fixed. Neither the feudal nor the oriental 
theories answer the problem. 

This, however, is gratuitous. There is no need for a universal theory, only a theory 
of Tibetan society. Is this not a false scent? We do not need a universal typology in 
order to discuss whether medieval Europe was feudal, or whether America today is 
capitalist. Carrasco hints at a relativistic view: for one purpose one theory would be 
more suitable; for another purpose, another theory. This is unsatisfactory, since there 
is no end of purposes, or of theories. There is yet another possibility, that Tibet is sui 
generis in type. This may be considered (a) from the standpoint that every culture is 
in one sense sui generis, or (b) from the standpoint that, even when a universal typology 
is devised, Tibet will remain in a class by itself. 

In posing the problem of Tibet’s position in the world, other lines of inquiry than 
that of typology can be pursued: historico-genetic, culture area, or cultural-and- 
natural-area. At the very beginning Carrasco writes, ““The basic economy of Tibet .. . 
clearly derives from Middle Eastern patterns of agriculture and animal husbandry, 
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but the highland environment as a selector of plants and animal breeds has forced 
important changes.” This proposition raises interesting questions which properly 
should be pursued in another inquiry. 

Without qualification the book is good and useful. The reservations in this review 
relate to the state of the art of typological and genetic classification of the cultures of 
Asia and of the world, and the art of posing problems relating thereto. 


China: Its People, its Society, its Culture. CHANG-TU Hv, in collaboration with SAMUEL 
C. Cuu, Lestre L. CLARK, JUNG-PANG Lo, YAN-LI Wu. Edited by Hsrao Hsta. 
(Survey of World Cultures.) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1960, 
611 pp., bibliography, 7 maps, 14 plates, 20 tables. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Morton H. FRriep, Columbia University 


Sixth in the Human Relations Area Files’ series of books in the Survey of World 
Cultures, China: Its People, Its Society, its Culture, is the best available review of 
Communist China and its background. Synthesizing a prodigious mass of data, the 
highly competent staff that produced this book merits our gratitude for a clear, read- 
able, and reliable synopsis of some of the main features of a culture and a society that 
demands our increasing attention, both as citizens and as social scientists. 

Though the title may suggest a generalized view of the sociocultural fabric of 
China, the book concentrates on the past decade of Chinese history, on the Communist 
revolution and its consequences, and on the present sociopolitical organization. Thus, 
about two-thirds of the 517 pages of text is devoted explicitly to the Chinese People’s 
Republic. There is, however, a very tightly written group of chapters (1-8) which con- 
veys much of the required background: an overview of Chinese society and culture, a 
remarkable historical précis, a coup d’oeil of Chinese geography and demography, a 
valuable synoptic treatment of the non-Han populations, a summary of the linguistic 
situation and the major religions, and two chapters sketching traditional social or- 
ganization. Even in these sections concern with immediately contemporary China is 
clearly paramount, for the trajectory of the past vis-a-vis the present is never neglected, 
and each chapter ends with statements relating to our own time. Conversely, in later 
chapters devoted to subjects not treated in the first sections, topics such as education 
and art, there are brief statements which convey something of the early situations. 

So broad is the coverage of this book that, even with specialists handling component 
subjects, criticism, particularly of emphases and omissions, is not difficult. The re- 
viewer is reminded that not too long ago a noted sinologue published a booklet which 
sought, in brief compass, to review recent Chinese developments from the point of 
view of stability and change. Another sinologist, writing in a scholarly journal, bitterly 
attacked the work on the incredible grounds of scholarship: it was evident that if the 
critic’s remarks were taken seriously the booklet would have turned into a volume of 
exceptional length or, more likely, would simply have been dropped as an impossible 
task. It is not a suspension of criticism, then, to accept the present volume on its own 
terms, for in the context of its own goals it is a remarkably successful job. 

There are, however, many points which might be reconsidered if the volume is 
reprinted as its value deserves. To begin with, it would be useful in such a work to 
have a chapter, perhaps an appendix, that reviews the field of sinology as such. Such a 
chapter might present a synoptic view of the development of Chinese studies and the 
various methods by which data are collected and analyzed. Here we would appreciate 
some evaluation of the effects of China’s inaccessibility to fieldwork and the spotty 
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and sporadic flow of documentary material from the Mainland. We would also profit 
by knowing something of the process of collaboration which brought together Chinese 
and non-Chinese scholars—how their views complemented each other or led to con- 
flicting interpretations. 

From the point of view of an anthropologist, the text contains certain errors or 
omissions which might be easily corrected. These range in significance from the casual 
dating of Sinanthropus (“who roamed North China millions of years ago”—p. 12) to 
the total neglect of the Chinese neolithic, despite the significance of that era in the 
foundation of basic Chinese subsistence and settlement. In another vein, it may be 
noted that the anthropological vocabulary of the writers is often used without pre- 
cision, as a few examples will show. The Manchus are not a race (p. 23), “slave” or 
“feudal” society are dubious “‘levels” when said to be reached by some non-Han groups 
(p. 72), the form of residence in which an occasional male comes to live with his wife’s 
father’s family (in the absence of male heirs) is not matrilocal (pp. 162, 171), and “‘the 
Chinese mind”’ (p. 475) is a metaphysical construct. 

Though the amount of psychologically oriented analysis of Chinese institutionalized 
behavior is not considerable, there is enough on hand to warrant some use of it. The 
absence of any mention of such work is particularly conspicuous in the chapter on 
public health and welfare and, with one exception, also in the bibliography. It should 
be noted with favor, however, that the sections relating to the family are quite good 
in their clear statement that, statistically, the typical Chinese family has been small. 
Unfortunately, the small family is considered “nuclear,” and the concept of “stem 
family” is not mentioned. Most creditable is the approach to changes in family struc- 
ture. These are seen to be largely gradual and cumulative and the points of similarity 
between the Marriage Law of 1950 and the relevant portions of the Civil Code of 1931 
are acknowledged. 

There is no gainsaying the convenience of the figures on Chinese population that 
are conveyed by the 1953 census. Yet it is a pivot on which many other variables hinge 
and the authors would have been wise to discuss it in greater depth, even at the risk 
of enlarging the book or the cost of further compressing some other section. The crucial 
nature of the census may be conveyed by noting that, although the book anticipates 
contractions in the production estimates of the “great leap forward,” it obviously went 
to press before the revelations of the statistical debacle of late 1959. The census of 
1953 is one of the major symptoms and possibly a secondary cause of the statistical 
troubles of the regime. While no one has the answer to the question of how numerous 
China’s population really is, it would have been better to indicate this and dwell, even 
if lightly, on the reasons for uncertainty. 

To conclude what are hopefully offered as constructive criticisms, I note the pres- 
ence of seven small maps relating to rather specialized functions, but there is an absence 
of two maps that would enhance the usefulness of this excellent book. Perhaps the 
authors might add a general map showing cities, as well as the political divisions 
shown on the second map. Another map showing major geographical features would 
also be helpful; these might be printed on the endpapers. Also while on the subject of 
charts, the chart showing the evolution of Chinese characters (p. 103) is sharp and 
clear, but the one showing specimens of the character simplification (p. 105) is in- 
distinct and sometimes illegible. 

One of the finest aspects of this work is its relative objectivity. Since it does not 
“lean to one side,” it is likely that it would be condemned in Mainland China. Yet, for 
similar reasons, it will doubtlessly irritate partisans of the Taiwan government. The 
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authors see clearly that the basic ideology of the CCP is Marxism-Leninism and that it 
developed outside of China. On the other hand, they acknowledge that, at least 
tactically, the ideology of Maoism is structured to fit specifically Chinese conditions. 
The work asa whole has no single thesis; its task is a descriptive analysis. Yet, taken as 
a whole, it illustrates a phenomenon of the greatest importance and interest—the most 
massive example of culture change yet witnessed on earth. Because of this, and for its 
general utility as an encyclopedic handbook, it will be a most appreciated addition to 
any anthropologist’s bookshelf. 


Africa: Its Peoples and their Culture History. GEORGE PETER Murpock. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959. xiii, 456 pp., 17 maps, photographs. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Puttie H. GuLuiver, African Studies Program, Boston University 


Professor Murdock has attempted two gigantic tasks in this book—an outline of 
African history during the last 7,000 years, and the determination and description of 
cultural regions for the whole continent. Both tasks are worth undertaking, despite 
obvious deficiencies of data, and each could have filled the entire volume. The reasons 
for a joint treatment are not altogether clear, but the resultant tour de force has re- 
quired a degree of both brevity and didacticism which the scholar will regret, although 
they may appeal to the general reader. 

For his historical reconstruction Murdock uses six sources of data: botany and the 
distribution of cultivated plants, archeology, extant documents, linguistic relation- 
ships, his own historic-anthropological methodology, and ethnographic distributions. 
Especially for the earlier millenia he makes considerable use of botanical evidence 
which leads him to assert several stimulating if provocative hypotheses. He suggests 
that there was an independent development of agriculture in the upper Niger region 
of the western Sudan between 5,000 and 4,000 B.C., at roughly the same period that 
agriculture was introduced into the lower Nile valley from southwest Asia. This 
African agriculture spread eastward across the Sudan and met in Nubia with the 
expanding Egyptian agricultural civilization before 3,000 B.C. It served too, Murdock 
submits, to stimulate a secondary agricultural complex in the Ethiopian highlands. In 
the last millenium B.C. Malaysian crops reached East Africa and, via the so-called 
Megalithic Cushites in that region, these spread westward along the northern fringe of 
the forest belt to West Africa. There they provided the basis for extensive population 
growth and the rise of despotic states, and for the beginnings of the Bantu diaspora 
from the modern Nigeria-Cameroons borderlands. 

Murdock’s hypothesis of an original and independent Negro agriculture in the 
western Sudan is a novel one, whilst the denial of a major, indigenous agricultural com- 
plex in the Ethiopian highlands runs counter to generally held views. His technique has 
been to eliminate crops which are agreed to be non-African in origin (Asian and 
American) and then to establish the indigenous cultigens of Negro Africa. With the 
exception of the Guinea yam and the oil palm centering on the Guinea coast, he found 
that the Negro African crops of limited distribution are restricted to the western 
Sudan with the greatest concentration in the Upper Niger region; those crops with a 
much wider distribution he explains by diffusion from that region. Despite his specific 
assertions to the contrary, it must be noted that the botanical authors listed in his 
bibliographies do not altogether support these hypotheses. Murdock does not provide 
a full examination of the available data and it is not easy, since he eschews direct ref- 
erences, to check which botanists he favors. Vavilov, who by many people is accepted as 
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a weighty authority, is summarily dismissed because “he never happened to visit 
Negro Africa” (p. 65); but without a detailed reassessment it is difficult to ignore 
Vavilov’s considered opinion where it concurs with that of other writers. This is not 
the place to go into the details, but it may be noted that, among the cultivated plants 
which Murdock assigns as original to the western Sudan, pearl millet, sorghum and 
sesame are attributed to Ethiopia, and okra, cow pea, calabash, roselle, and ambary to 
India by a variety of botanists including Vavilov, Sauer, Anderson, Burkhill, et al. 
True, these writers do not always agree with one another, but the hypothesis of an 
indigenous western Sudanic agriculture does not appear to compose their differences 
nor to justify itself simply as it stands. The proponent of such a novel theory has the 
inescapable obligation to demonstrate it fully, with documentation, and also to note 
the dissenting authorities and show reason for the rejection of their opinions. So im- 
portant a historico-botanical reconstruction warrants nothing less if it is to be taken 
seriously. 

Murdock rightly points out that North African crops have spread only very 
slightly south of the Sahara for ecological reasons; e.g., barley and wheat are not suited 
to sub-Saharan conditions. Nevertheless, he does not adequately refute the possibility 
that the idea of agriculture, and perhaps some techniques, spread from North Africa 
(and thus ultimately from southwest Asia) via the Neolithic Sahara, to be applied to a 
different range of crops suited to the western Sudan. And perhaps the same could be 
said of the Ethiopian complex. Such a suggestion may not be valid, yet it is a possi- 
bility which is not disproved in this book, but which calls for attention. 

Murdock notes the meagerness of archeological material, though it may be thought 
that he scarcely makes full use of what does exist. He forthrightly denies the usefulness 
of African oral traditions because “‘repeated comparisons of local traditions . . . with 
inferences from the six techniques of proven reliability have indicated, for time depths 
of over a century, an agreement of not greater than 20 to 25 per cent, or approximately 
what one could expect on the basis of chance alone”’ (p. 43). It would be interesting to 
see the full documentation of this statement which, if correct, is most important. Even 
if it is correct in general—and this reviewer has some doubts—it surely remains un- 
wise to ignore such features as dynastic lines (e.g., of Yoruba, Ganda, Bushongo) or 
astronomical dating of remembered eclipses and the like. But Murdock believes that 
his six sources of data are adequate and exhaustive; he asserts that nowhere has he 
found serious conflict between the leads given by two or more of them. It is surprising 
that the data are so satisfactory, but some may wonder if these leads are not, never- 
theless, open to radical differences of interpretation. Murdock recognizes certain areas 
of ignorance but believes that he has successfully established the main lines of Africa’s 
past. He appears to harbor few doubts, for he only infrequently discusses alternative 
hypotheses. He has not attempted a full-scale history but only a fairly succinct syn- 
thesis, but if his work is to be valuable to more than the undergraduate it will have to 
withstand the dissecting search of the serious student requiring further evidence. Some 
conventional sources are oddly ignored—for example, art forms, iron-working, trade 
lines—which other Africanists have found suggestive. 

In brief, it is difficult to share Murdock’s optimism that his sources are adequate 
enough to bear the load. On the other hand, because it is a pioneer work in English 
and because of the firmness with which he presents his argument and the suggestive- 
ness of some of his hypotheses, this book will surely be highly stimulating in a field 
which has been badly neglected and often obscured by emotional and cultural preju- 
dice. Clearly his account will require careful consideration by the increasing number of 
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scholars who are now entering this area of study. It is to be hoped that Professor Mur- 
dock himself will soon give us in detail his analyses of the data and the steps in his 
argument which are highly compressed or altogether omitted in his book. 

Repeatedly, in very many of his chapters, Murdock advances his historical argu- 
ment for one particular region and then in the same chapter classifies and summarily 
describes the peoples who today inhabit that region. This often gives the impression 
that the people and their present culture so described are necessarily related to the 
preceding historical account. Thus, the upper Niger development of agriculture appears 
linked in this way to the so-called ““Nuclear Mande” (Bambara, Malinke, Soninke, 
etc.) who today occupy that region, as if over 6,000 years ago these same people with 
the same culture also occupied it and were, indeed, the actual perpetrators of that 
agriculture. Without a great deal more information the perpetrators cannot, of course, 
be known and 6,000 years is a long time by any standard of human reckoning. Even 
for the last two millenia this kind of apparent linkage must be misleading. Murdock 
scarcely intended this illusory connection, but he does not clearly deny it; it would have 
been preferable had the two major preoccupations of the book been kept separate, 
with indications where a historical process actually involved existing peoples and 
their cultures. 

To produce some order in the multitude of tribes and cultures and to give a reason- 
able clarity of exposition it is necessary to adopt some plan of classification if an account 
of the peoples of Africa is to be comprehensive. This is a herculean task and if the 
attempt is to be made at all one must sympathize with the real difficulties it involves. 
It is necessary, nevertheless, to recognize clearly that any such classification, in the 
present state of knowledge, must be tentative in part. One cannot avoid the conclusion 
that some of Murdock’s “culture provinces” are dictated by linguistic considerations 
and geographical contiguity, even mere practical convenience, rather than by more 
precisely cultural and historical phenomena. A single example may suffice: the “‘prov- 
ince” of the ‘‘Tanganyika Bantu” is identified and contains inter alia such unlikely 
associates as the Sukuma, Nyakyusa, and Pogoro—and even some of the component 
“clusters” within the “province” are hardly more satisfactory. Yet this miscellaneous 
category is a convenient one in many ways so long as the grounds on which it is made are 
specifically stated and therefore the rationale made clear. It must be recognized fur- 
ther, that this “province” is not of the same order as, for example, the ‘‘Nguni” or 
the ‘Bedouin Arabs”; but the structure of this book does not assist in this (each has its 
separate chapter) and by default it tends to confuse. 

The large-scale tribal map must be commended. This, though not perfect in either 
naming or boundary details, is undoubtedly the best now available and it is most 
valuable to have it on a single sheet. 

The summary descriptions of the cultures of the identified ‘‘provinces’ 
weakest part of the book. They are not intended to be comprehensive but the choice of 
items seems a little arbitrary. Cousin terminology, for example, is invariably noted, 
but when two tribes within a “province” or even a “cluster” show marked differences, 
the reader is given no clue as to the significance of this. The presence of cannibalism is 
noted—and sometimes its absence—for no explained reason. Frequent references to a 
“typical African despotism” is of minimal help especially when such diverse states as 
Mossi and Hehe are blanketed together. The frequent statement that ‘a substantial 
bride-price”’ is given, though indicative of the existence of payments at the time of 
marriage, is meaningless when “‘substantial’’ serves to embrace the transfer of 50 cattle 
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and many small stock in one tribe and less than 10 cattle in another within the same 
“province.” There is no consideration of the social significance of differing payments 
or of the problems where such differences conflict with other equally important simi- 
larities. Classification and description in these kinds of vague terms is of limited 
value. 

Apart, however, from the seeming arbitrariness of the items chosen and the use 
made of them, the ethnographic summaries are vitiated most seriously by an alarming 
number of purely factual errors, as well as by a number of cases of probable misinter- 
pretation and poor classification. In 37 pages containing 4 chapters on East Africa 
there are over 30 factual errors. For example and contrary to Murdock’s statements, 
not all eastern Nilotic pastoralists obtain blood from their animals by the use of an 
arrow and those which do use a blocked arrow of normal size and not a miniature one 
(p. 335); the Turkana do not have a descriptive cousin terminology (p. 337); it is a 
moot point if the Hehe did defeat the Ngoni in southern Tanganyika but what success 
they did have was not the result of the adoption of Ngoni military methods (p. 359); 
descent is not bilateral among the Nyakyusa (p. 362). Errors of tribal classification oc- 
cur, for example, where territorial sections of a tribe are given specifically as if they 
were independent tribes related to that of which in fact they are a part (the case of the 
Turkana, p. 330, and the Kipsigis, p. 331). It is pertinent to note that a number of 
Africanists of differing regional specializations have remarked to this reviewer that the 
cultural survey could be a useful source of reference but that it is inadequate for their 
own particular region; this opinion has been given too frequently for it to be dismissed 
merely as pedantic hypercriticism. In so large an enterprise some errors are expected 
and condoned, but so many in readily verifiable areas are inexcusable. 

The value of the survey is weakened also by the neglect of satisfactory reference to 
population sizes. It is well known that African demographic data are poor but there 
are a number of fairly reliable censuses, particularly in the British territories, reference 
to which would have been illuminating. Murdock writes that he has not consulted 
these and he prefers to quote “approximate population figures wherever available from 
ethnographic sources” (p. ix). This produces the oddity of, for example, repeating an 
estimate made 25 years ago by an untrained writer, rather than taking the results of 2 
post-war censuses (the Shambala, p. 343) and there are other similar cases. 

There are no footnotes and extremely few direct references in the text, so that the 
reader is given only scanty clues to the source of most statements. There is a partial 
bibliography at the end of each chapter, but the student is left to his own devices if he 
wishes to try and follow up particular points in the preceding account. Further, there is 
an index only of tribal names so that what might be a work of reference is seriously 
handicapped. 

In conclusion, this book is attractive in its scope and it may be stimulating in its 
historical argument whether the reader be induced to assemble his own ideas or go 
back to the original sources in agreement or disagreement. It is by no means, however, a 
definitive work on either African history or ethnography and is most distressingly 
impaired by avoidable errors. No Africanist can have such comprehensive knowledge 
that he cannot acquire new information and ideas and it would be foolish to ignore 
this book. Unfortunately it cannot be relied on and the experienced reader will have 
to pick his way carefully: to the inexpert it may prove highly dangerous if it is used as 
a capsule substitute for original sources. This is why one reader not only deplores the 
faults in the book but is truly disappointed that they should have occurred. 
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West African City: A Study of Tribal Life in Freetown. MICHAEL BANTON. (Interna- 
tional African Institute.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xvii, 228 pp., 
appendices, 2 maps, 4 plates, 47 tables. $5.60. 

Reviewed by B. Scuwas, Temple University 


There are three major themes in Dr. Banton’s study of the urbanization of Free- 
town, Sierre Leone. Dr. Banton is first concerned with the causes and character of 
migration to town. Secondly, he deals with the problem of providing an effective ad- 
ministrative structure in a tribally heterogeneous community, and finally he discusses 
the adaptation of immigrant social institutions to the urban environment. The study is 
based on a social survey carried out in Freetown by Banton in 1953. 

The first section of the book sketches the early history and development of Free- 
town and outlines the ethnic composition of the community. The history of Freetown 
is handled a bit too succinctly for this reviewer and a clear picture of the historical 
development of the city never quite emerges. Banton is more concerned in this section, 
and perhaps rightfully, with the social and administrative problems that grow out of 
large scale tribal migrations to Freetown. 

The second section of the book deals with the reasons for migration from the rural 
area to the city and the urban employment available to a migrant. To support his 
analysis Banton also introduces data from rural villages that are subject to both long 
term and seasonal migrations to the city. Although the village material is interesting, 
it is not sufficient in depth to allow Banton to draw any final conclusions. 

It is in the third section, urban structure and tribal institutions, that the most 
meaningful anthropological material of Banton’s study is encountered. The first three 
chapters of this section are primarily descriptive and are concerned with the present- 
day cultural, religious, and tribal compositions of the town. Here Banton shows some 
extremely interesting insight into the growth of the Moslem religion among African 
people. He points out that the Moslem religion reduces antagonism between tribal 
groups and offers an alternative way of life to the White man’s. But Banton’s most 
significant observations are made with regard to the tribal head men and voluntary 
associations. He shows how the existence of tribal head men tends to reduce the strain 
and conflict of immigrants in an insecure environment. Analysis of the voluntary 
associations in Freetown indicates that these groups tend to replace the immigrant’s 
village kin group in times of stress and to create for him a new basis for evaluation of 
status and role. 

Banton further states that the voluntary associations tend to reintegrate the tribal 
system and to counter the growing importance of nontribal social groupings. It has 
been suggested by A. L. Epstein, in his review of West African City in Man, (August 
1958) that the voluntary associations (“compins’’) in Freetown might be analyzed in 
another way with greater emphasis placed on the development of these associations as 
a means of attaining and expressing European-derived values. To support his view, 
Epstein cites The Kalela Dance (Manchester U.P., 1957) by J. Clyde Mitchell and 
argues that the “compins” of Freetown “bear a striking resemblance to the tribal dance 
teams of the Northern Rhodesia Copperbelt.’”’ However, because there are such very 
marked differences between the social systems of the towns of West and Central 
Africa, one wonders how meaningful this comparison can be. Central African towns are 
characterized by a discontinuity of cultural patterns, high occupational and geographic 
mobility, and the powerful and ever present image of the White man. These are not 
the most significant characteristics of West African urban communities, although they 
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may often be present. In the towns of West Africa much of traditional culture has been 
retained and, while the effects of European culture have many important ramifications, 
the European way of life is not the primary basis of evaluation of status and role as it 
is in Central Africa. Thus, because the social bases of the voluntary associations in 
Freetown and the dance groups of Central Africa are so different, this reviewer believes 
that no valid comparison can be made. 

Although Dr. Banton’s book is uneven and this reviewer would have preferred 
greater depth of material on some points, the analysis raises many significant ques- 
tions which ought to be of interest to students of culture change in general as well as 
to those concerned particularly with urbanization or Africa. 


Shona Ritual with Special Reference to the Chaminuka Cult. MicHAEL GELFAND. Fore- 
word by M. HANNAN. Capetown: Juta and Company, Ltd., 1959. 217 pp., fron- 
tispiece, index, plates. 37/6. 

Reviewed by PAUL BOHANNAN, Northwestern University 


Dr. Gelfand, I am told authoritatively, probably is the best known physician in 
Southern Rhodesia. He has at one time or another treated most of its White inhabitants 
and many of its Shona and other African inhabitants. He is the author of a widely 
read book, The Sick African, and of an earlier work on the Shona. The present book, 
like the others, is aimed at Rhodesians; it has a foreword by a local missionary and the 
dedication is to Sir Roy Welensky. This book, like Dr. Gelfand’s others, will probably 
be read as widely in the Federation as any about the esoteric points of African life is 
ever likely to be. As such it must be acclaimed for providing detailed and obviously 
accurate information. 

An anthropologist, in a review for his colleages, must, however, invoke additional 
canons before pronouncing judgment: of what use will the book be to anthropology? 
It contains detailed and uncoordinated accounts of the tribal tutelary spirits, the most 
important of which is Chaminuka. It is followed by accounts of ancestral cults, diviners, 
alien and aggrieved spirit cults, and witches. Finally, there are chapters on marriage 
and death. Under this outline there are masses of raw data and some revealing photo- 
graphs. Had the book been written 30 or 40 years ago it might have been hailed a mile- 
stone. 

In the present state of our knowledge of African religion, however, the book is of 
only limited use. That it is right outside the currents of thought of either comparative 
religion or African studies is reflected by the fact that it contains not a single footnote. 
Footnotes do not, of course, alter the quality of any study. They (or some equivalent 
device) do, however, provide indications of the context in which the study is to be 
interpreted. This book is, in fact, outside of any context save the local one. 

Perhaps, however, the fault does not lie with writers like Gelfand. The number of 
books on African religion that give any adequate insight into either the theology or the 
sociology of religious practices can be counted on the fingers. For those that provide 
a basis for synthesis, the thumbs are adequate. Before we can properly evaluate books 
like this one—the careful and devoted work of the well-informed amateur—it is vital 


that the study of African religion be made more orderly. 

The difficulty is, of course, obvious. In “religion,” the relationship between be- 
havior and the quickening idea is of an extremely tenuous and esoteric sort. It is, if it 
be stated at all, often couched in language which seems silly when taken literally. 
Anthropology has, in some dark moments, been cheered by Faust’s dictum, Jm Anfang 
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war die Tat. And cheering advances in social organization and economic anthropology 
have resulted. But in religion, it is a council of despair—and leads to calling up the 
devil. Here we have to go back to the older version: ‘In the beginning was the Word.” 

Like most studies in African religion, this one provides the words and the deeds. 
But the Logos has escaped. 


Collections Ethnographiques: Touareg Ahaggar. Planches, Album No. 1. Publiées sous la 
Direction de L. BALout. Photographies de Marcet Bovis, Légendes de MARCEAU 
Gast, Préface de R. Capot-REy. (Délégation Générale du Gouvernement en Algérie 
sous-Direction des Beaux-Arts, Musée d’Ethnographie et de Préhistoire du Bardo.) 
Paris: Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1959. 56 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by F. P. CONANT, New York 


A handsome, well-documented collection of photographs of items in the Touareg 
collections at the Musée d’Ethnographie et de Préhistoire du Bardo (Algiers). Of the 
76 plates, 11 are in color, and all are of first-rate quality. About 200 artifacts are shown, 
including weapons, clothes, head and foot gear, bags, camel harness and saddlery, 
basketry, household utensils, farm tools, jewelry, toys, and musical instruments. 

Gast, who was an itinerant government school teacher among the Ahaggar Touareg 
of the Central Sahara, includes in his captions valuable cross-references to the literature 
on these nomadic peoples. Vernacular terms are given in romanized and Tafinek scripts. 
While over-all sizes are given for each artifact, measurement of other dimensions would 
have been facilitated by the inclusion of a scaled rule in the photographs themselves. 


Local, Ethnic, and National Loyalties in Village Indonesia: A Symposium. G. WILLIAM 
SKINNER (Ed.) (YALE University, Cultural Report Series) (Distributed in coopera- 
tion with the Institute of Pacific Relations, New York.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity, Southeast Asia Studies, 1959. 68 pp., bibliography, map. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Ru¥us S. HENDON, Foreign Service Institute 


The six papers which constitute this symposium are described as “the outgrowth 
of a panel discussion organized by the editor and presented at the 1959 Annual Meeting 
of the Association for Asian Studies in Washington, D.C.” The contributors discuss 
briefly, on the basis of their own field work in Indonesia, “the interplay of . . . local, 
ethnic, and national loyalities” in the lives of villagers and small-townsmen represent- 
ing five ethnic groups: Sumbawans (Peter R. Goethals), Balinese (Hildred Geertz), 
Javanese (Clifford Geertz), Sundanese (Andrea Wilcox Palmer), and Toba Bataks 
(Edward M. Bruner). The editor, who has also had first-hand experience in Indonesia, 
has written an introductory paper entitled “The Nature of Loyalties in Rural In- 
donesia” which is both a skillful summary of the other contributions and an often 
illuminating commentary upon them. 

The authors of the papers dealing with specific groups were not primarily concerned 
with questions of general theory; they have written descriptions and functional or 
historical analyses of the patterns of loyalities which they found in the areas where 
they worked. The contributions by Goethals and Clifford Geertz are particularly 
noteworthy for the attention they pay to the historical background of the contemporary 
situation observed by the ethnographer. It is clear that even so relatively isolated an 
area as western Sumbawa has been deeply affected by contacts with other societies 
and by natural catastrophes, and everywhere the present impingement of national 
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Indonesian culture is merely the most recent stage in a long history of complex cross- 
cultural interaction. 

The great diversity of the cultural and social settings in which rural Indonesians 
live is vividly pictured; there is much variation in the sharpness of village identity, 
the importance of village membership as a determinant of primary loyalties, the 
internal structure of village society, and the nature of relations among neighboring 
villages. Most of the reports point up the sources of conflict in village life and the rifts 
in rural society which counterbalance to some extent the natural tendency for the 
local group to be the primary focus of loyalty and tend to be politicized and exacerbated 
as the influence of the national culture increases. Mrs. Palmer’s discussion of the 
Sundanese, with its emphasis upon the relative unimportance of local tensions and the 
effectiveness of cultural techniques for minimizing conflict, is in surprising contrast to 
the other papers, and one suspects, perhaps unfairly, that her data are somewhat 
biased in favor of ideal patterns. 

The agreement of the contributors that the ethnic group is at present unimportant 
as a focus of conscious loyalties is striking. Except in the case of the area of Sumbawa 
studied by Goethals, where the process of Indonesianization appears to have barely 
begun, the people in the villages and small towns of Indonesia seem to be moving 
consciously and willingly in the direction of closer integration directly into the national 
society, and to welcome the increasing infusion of elements of national culture into 
local culture. The situation is conceptualized by the Indonesians themselves in terms 
of development and progress rather than conflict of values and loyalties. The process 
has gone farthest among the Javanese, for reasons which Clifford Geertz discusses in 
his analysis of the blurring, in Javanese eyes, of the distinction between their tradi- 
tional culture and Indonesian national culture. 

Skinner admits that it is not possible “‘to report that the participants found the 
concept of ‘loyalty’ an incisive analytic tool or that we have made any considerable 
progress in sharpening the concept to that end” (p. 1). In the course of his own paper, 
he presents a few hypotheses belonging to a theory of loyalties, but not all of these 
are convincing. Thus, he suggests—as does also Bruner (p. 57)—that the strength of 
ethnic loyalty is a function of “the degree and nature of contact, vicarious or actual, 
with other groups” (p. 7), citing in illustration “the villager in Central Java [who] 
may never have laid eyes on a non-Javanese Indonesian, and . . . is correspondingly 
less conscious of his Javaneseness than is the villager who migrated from Java to South 
Sumatra” (pp. 7-8). The validity of the hypothesis is doubtful, and the example given 
reminds the reviewer of the outwardly similar case of certain Javanese settlements in 
Malaya, where, however, the process of cultur=l assimilation to the surrounding Malay 
population has proceeded rapidly and without ethnic tensions. Skinner also suggests 
that “the degree of urban influence is another factor directly relevant to the villager’s 
ethnic loyalities. Ethnic consciousness is accentuated in an urban setting” (p. 8). He 
attributes this primarily to the sharp competition for jobs among persons belonging to 
different ethnic groups and the ethnic favoritism found in the cities. But surely it is 
also important to remember that it is precisely in the cities that the supra-ethnic 
national culture is developing; it is there that an increasing number of marriages across 
ethnic lines is taking place; and it is there that the members of the growing class of 
Indonesians who think of themselves first of all simply as Indonesians rather than as 
Javanese or Sundanese or Minangkabaus receive their educations and earn their living. 

What these papers describe is essentially an acculturation situation, in which 
various regional whole cultures are confronted by an incomplete national culture which 
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is itself in the process of development and fixation and intermediates between the local 
cultures and international influences. The inadequacy of the conventional village or 
small-town study as the sole vantage point from which to investigate the interplay 
between regional and national cultures is evident from this symposium. One difficulty 
is that the content of the national culture is never clearly described, in contrast to the 
concrete depiction of the details of the local culture; one side of the confrontation 
thus remains vague and unreal. The mechanisms by which features of national culture 
come to the awareness of the rural population and are assimilated into their culture are 
also left obscure, and insufficient attention is given to the study of the individuals who 
in a given area represent the national culture to the local people, and the acculturated 
villagers in whose personalities the adjustments between traditional and national cul- 
ture are being worked out. The reading of the interesting papers in the present sym- 
posium thus suggests that the problems which they raise might be more fruitfully 
examined within the more comprehensive framework of acculturation theory, and 
indicates a need for field work that would take the national culture and the processes 
of its development and influence upon regional cultures as a primary focus of research. 

The first sentence on p. 15 should read “Yet this does not mean... ” rather than 
“Vet this does mean... ”’ Other misprints are minor. 


The Kuma: Freedom and Conformity in the New Guinea Highlands. Marie Reay, 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. xvi, 222 pp., 9 figures, 19 plates, 


$8.50. 
Reviewed by James B. Watson, University of Washington 


The present work is a long-awaited product of the New Guinea program begun 
at the Australian National University under the direction of the late S. F. Nadel. It 
is the first book-length account in English et a Central Highlands people. 

The Kuma people number about 25,600 and live in the Wahgi Valley of the Western 
Highlands District. Patrilineal, virilocal, homestead-dwelling, pig and sweet potato 
raisers, they were until recently given to constant fighting and feuding with enemy 
clans. They still carry out the great periodic Pig Ceremonials for which the region 
is famous. 

The first two-thirds of the book is principally devoted to the structure of society— 
the groupings into which Kuma communities are divided on the basis of residence, 
descent, land ownership, marriage, and external relations. Dr. Reay recognizes phra- 
tries, clans, subclans, sub-subclans (which may sometimes be lineages), and sub- 
lineages. She relates these various levels of segmentation to the “transactions” for 
which the structure is used and by means of which it is realized. These—“the grim 
lessons of daily living’’—are also considered from the point of view of their effect upon 
the individual, especially upon women, who are seen largely as pawns in a masculine 
game. The leadership of men known as “rhetoric thumpers”’ is shown in relation to this 
conflict-ridden but basically acephalous society. 

As the subtitle suggests, Kuma culture is also examined rather carefully from the 
point of view of its overall tendencies, its themes or values. Dr. Reay’s chapter “Man 
and the Spirits,’ dealing with religion, is a sensitive recognition and development of a 
number of themes in Kuma culture, a comparison of the ritual with the quotidian ex- 
pression of such themes. The final chapter in particular, “Tradition, Freedom and 
Conformity,” is devoted to thematic analysis, a legitimate and valuable attempt, re- 
sulting in an appraisal of a number of emotional and ideological qualities of Kuma life 
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and “‘sensate’”’? Kuma character. Perhaps the grimness and strain is overdrawn or the 
presence of humor neglected; but generally this point of departure adds strength to the 
purely sociological analysis. 

Dr. Reay has been careful to consider what has so far been reported of the sociology 
of other peoples in the Highlands area, but, although she devotes a major portion of 
her book to this aspect, she does not go far in comparing Kuma with what is known 
outside of the area. The Kuma marriage system, for example, appears to have much 
in common with the two-section systems recognized by Hocart in Central Fiji, Leen- 
hardt in New Caledonia, and analyzed by others as well. These are systems in which 
intermarrying clans, mutual affines, maintain a reciprocal flow of women via sister 
exchange and ultimate cross-cousin marriage. Presumably it would have made the 
Kuma material clearer to have analyzed its structural tendencies in the light of com- 
parable systems. Nor is it entirely clear that so elaborate an analysis of descent groups, 
one employing seven or eight levels, faithfully portrays the pragmatic approach of the 
Kuma in a process of constant segmentation and shallow genealogies. It may represent 
the concern of the ethnographer to formulate the “‘system,” but perhaps too neatly. 
Possibly a scheme showing the spatial disposition of descent groups within the “parish” 
would have been useful. 

“Strain, tension, and disharmony” are described as ground themes of Kuma life. 
Women are represented as playing at times almost desperate roles, sullen victims of 
the personal ambitions and clan interests of their fathers and brothers. Attempted 
suicide at marriage is all but prescribed. Yet the women identify closely with their 
clans of origin and especially feel a close relationship to their brothers. A puzzling 
feature is the practice of female infanticide in a society in which women are scarce 
goods. It is valuable to have the observations of a female anthropologist upon these 
matters—even though the position of women in Highland cultures has not gone un- 
noted heretofore. With the cessation of interclan-interparish fighting in the post- 
contact period, a serious question remains to be answered concerning Kuma strain, 
tensions, and disharmonies. 

On the whole the book is a carefully conceived, well executed piece of work. Detail 
and example generally balance analysis and formulation. Dr. Reay deserves praise for 
a valuable picture and a modern analysis of a Highland New Guinea people, the fullest 
we have yet had since Vicedom and Tischner. This pioneer effort will be a boon to fu- 
ture workers in the area as well as helping to fill one of the largest remaining gaps in 
ethnology. 

Two comments on the side of printing and publishing: (1) a puzzling transposition 
occurs in the next-to-last entry in the bibliography, p. 215, and (2) it is a pity the book 
is So expensive. 


George Catlin and the Old Frontier. HAROLD McCRACKEN. New York: Dial Press, 1959. 
216 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, 167 illustrations (36 color, 136 halftones), 
index. $18.50. 


George Catlin Episodes from Life Among the Indians and Last Rambles. Marvin. C. 
Ross (Ed.). (Civilization of the American Indian Series, Number 55.) Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. xxv, 358 pp., 2 appendices, bibliography, 
frontispiece, index, 151 plates. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Joun C. Ewers, Smithsonian Institution 


The years since World War II have witnessed a growing recognition of the role of 
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European and American artists as interpreters of American Indian life and culture. 
This recognition has been evidenced by the many special exhibitions of original draw- 
ings and paintings of Indians held in this country and abroad, as well as by the publica- 
tion of numerous handsomely illustrated books and articles in which the works of 
many of these artists have been faithfully reproduced and evaluated. 

Among ths hundreds of artist-interpreters of Indian life George Catlin occupies a 
unique position. He was a facile writer as well as the most prolific, the most widely- 
traveled, and the most controversial 19th century painter of American Indians. Catlin’s 
field studies included two prolonged periods of intense activity in which he achieved 
quite different results. As a young man in the 1830’s, he visited more than 40 tribes of 
Woodland and Plains Indians, zealously seeking to record on canvas the likenesses and 
customs of these picturesque primitives before their traditional cultures were engulfed 
by the inevitable march of civilization. Then, after a sojourn of some 12 years in 
Europe as a professional exhibitor of these pictures, Catlin returned to the Americas to 
resume his picture-making travels among more than 50 tribes in South America and 
North America west of the Rockies. So it has been possible for two profusely illus- 
trated books on George Catlin, each stressing a different period of this artist’s activity, 
to be published almost simultaneously. These books bear little resemblance to one 
another either in text or illustrations. 

Harold McCracken, author of biographies of two other famous artist-interpreters 
of the Old West, Frederic Remington and Charles M. Russell, became interested in 
Catlin as “the first artist of stature to travel our Western Plains for the purpose of 
making a documentary record of the primitive Indian tribes.” His biography provides a 
brief sketch of Catlin’s early life, and convincing proof of Catlin’s ability as a portraitist 
in the years preceding his first travels among the western tribes. The book also offers 
a condensed account of Catlin’s later years in Europe and the Americas from 1835 until 
his death in 1872. However, by far the greater part of this volume is devoted to a very 
readable chronicle of Catlin’s experiences among the Plains Indians in the years 1831- 
1834. Iam completely in accord with this emphasis. George Catlin was at the height of 
his powers both as an artist and as a writer during that relatively brief period in his 
long career. He found the Plains Indians and their way of life immensely stimulating. 
And in this, his most productive period, Catlin painted more than 200 portraits, 
scenes, and western landscapes, while he collected significant ethnological and bio- 
graphical information for the greater part of his major publication, Letters and Notes 
on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians, first published 
in London in 1841 and reprinted many times. Catlin’s later works cannot compare with 
his moving, detailed descriptions, and his vivid paintings of proud, colorfully clothed 
Plains Indians, their buffalo hunts and war expeditions, their tipi or earthlodge villages, 
and their lively games, dances, and sacred ceremonies. McCracken makes very eflec- 
tive use of quotations from Catlin’s own writings in telling the story of the artist’s 
fieldwork among the Plains tribes. 

This is beyond question the most beautifully illustrated Catlin book ever published. 
Its more than 170 reproductions of Catlin’s own paintings and drawings include nearly 
all of his most significant works and reveal the variety of the artist’s choice of subject 
matter and of his technical skills. The 36 magnificent full color reproductions reveal 
Catlin’s paintings in their true colors as they have never before appeared in any book. 
They prove conclusively that Catlin’s paintings lose much of their charm in black and 


white reproduction. 
On the other hand, Marvin Ross’ book pertains solely to Catlin’s later period o! 
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field activity. Its primary value lies in its presentation for the first time of clear, mono- 
chrome reproductions of 151 little-known paintings in the Catlin Cartoon Collection of 
the American Museum of Natural History, comprising the complete series of pictures 
executed by Catlin in his travels during the years 1852-56. In 1851 Catlin left Europe to 
search for lost gold mines in South America. He found no gold, but he did travel widely 
among the then little-known Tropical Forest tribes and as far south as Tierra del Fuego, 
as well as northward as far as the Aleutian Islands. Most of these paintings on Bristol 
board lack the preciseness and clarity of detail that characterized many of the same 
artist’s paintings of Plains Indians. No longer did Catlin attempt the large, close- 
up portraits of individual Indians. Rather he composed full-length figures in monoton- 
ous rows, showing crudely sketched, generalized bodies, and grotesquely grimacing 
faces. Some of these pictures contain inexplicable cultural incongruities which deny the 
editor’s broad assertion that all of them were faithful on-the-spot renderings. Witness 
the Mohave and Pima Indians of the Southwestern Desert (Plates 147 and 148) clad in 
painted robes, moccasins, and leggings of definite Plains Indian type, one of whom car- 
ries a Siouan calumet, and another a Northern Plains warclub. Can it be that the 
wandering artist was homesick for his old friends on the Plains? 

To provide an accompanying text for these pictures the editor selected chapters 
from two little-known books written by Catlin in the 1860’s to tell juvenile readers of 
his adventures during the °50’s. As ethnological contributions Life Among the Indians 
and Last Rambles are insignificant. Their pace is swift, and their substance rarely rises 
above the level of the superficial travelogue. Catlin never gained the rapport with the 
Indians he saw in the ’50’s that he enjoyed with the Plains tribes two decades earlier— 
thanks to friendly trader-intermediaries. The editor has passed the problems of verify- 
ing and correcting Catlin’s tribal names and of interpreting obscure points in the nar- 
rative on to the reader with the cavalier statement, ‘Anthropologists having learned 
much during the intervening century will make their own adjustments.”’ He has obvi- 
ously sidestepped his editorial responsibility for making his author’s intentions clear 
and meaningful to the very great majority of the readers of this book. 

Neither of these books offers the anthropologist any satisfactory formula for the 
critical appraisal of the documentary value of Catlin’s works. Ross claims that Catlin 
always painted exactly what he saw. McCracken minimizes Catlin’s inaccuracies. Yet 
we know that on occasion, in both his early and late periods, Catlin exercised his artistic 
license. In the opinion of this reviewer it is dangerous to generalize about the docu- 
mentary value of Catlin’s drawings and paintings. Each work must be judged on its 
merits and in the light of all available knowledge of its subject obtained from other 
sources. 


The Native Brotherhoods: Modern Intertribal Organizations on the Northwest Coast. 
PuiLip DrucKER. (Smithsonian Institution Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulle- 
tin 168.) Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1958. iv, 194 pp., appendices, 1 
table. $1.00. 


Reviewed by VIOLA E. GARFIELD, University of Washington 


This is a study of the process of acculturation from a particular point of view. The 
history of the Alaska Native Brotherhood and the Native Brotherhood of British Co- 
lumbia, which was patterned after the Alaska organization, reveals many of the prob- 
lems of adjustment facing the Indians. 

The two Brotherhoods are organized into camps or branches in local communities, 
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which meet together once a year in convention. Both have women’s auxiliaries. The 
Alaska Native Brotherhood, organized in 1912, stated as its purpose ‘‘to assist and en- 
courage the Native in his advancement from his native state to his place among culti- 
vated races ... .”’ At first only English-speaking natives were eligible for membership. 
This requirement was later dropped. Certain native customs, such as potlatching, were 
condemned. At the 1952 convention, attended by Drucker, long speeches were made in 
Tlingit and donations given to the organization in the name of recently deceased reila- 
tives, a very interesting reworking of the memorial potlatch. The earlier stress on 
abandonment of aboriginal customs has been dropped as an active issue. 

One of the principal functions of both Brotherhoods has been the attempt to im- 
prove working and financial conditions of the Indians. At one time each organization 
operated as a bargaining agency for fishermen and cannery workers. Both organizations 
have made repeated attempts to get the knotty problem of land rights solved. Part of 
the failure was due to disagreement among the natives themselves over what they 
wanted. Part of the Alaska group wanted reservations; the rest did not. The Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia, organized in 1931, was preceded by the Allied Tribes 
of British Columbia, which vainly tried for settlement of land claims there. 

Both organizations have been torn by factionalism and lack of adequate leadership, 
largely ignorance of ways of dealing with the White man’s laws effectively. One factor 
in the dissentions, illustrated over and over by Dr. Drucker, is the carry-over of ancient 
lineage, clan, and tribal quarrels and suspicions; the separatism of pre-contact times. 
Another is the fact that the organizations are patterned after those of the White man 
and the founders were generally men who received their training through missionary- 
sponsored organizations. 

The author summarizes the successes and failures of the two Brotherhoods, due to 
conditions beyond their control, factionalism, quality of leadership, and other factors 
that beset organizational work. He comes to the conclusion that the Brotherhoods have 
actually fostered ethnocentrism among the Indians and has not detribalized them, as 
was the goal of some of the early leaders and members. Membership is on racial lines, 
and the issues are for the benefit of Indians, whether labor conditions, political activity, 
or land rights. The pride of the Northwest Coast Indian in himself, his lineage, or vil- 
lage has now been extended to pride in himself as an Indian. 


The Primordia of Bishop White Kennett, the First English Bibliography on America. 
Introduction by FREDERICK R. Gorr. (Facsimile edition, London, 1713.) (Publica- 
tion of Inter-American Committee on Bibliography.) Washington: Pan American 
Union, 1959. xliv, 275 pp., appendix, index. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Witt1AM N. Fenton, New York State Museum 


White Kennett was Bishop of Peterborough in the last decade of his life (1660- 
1728), but before that and between duties to the Anglican Church, he had assembled, 


catalogued, and published with an elaborate index an extraordinary collection of orig 


inal source materials relating to America which he presented to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel for the edification of its members. He had originally in- 
tended but abandoned the writing of a history of the propagation of Christianity in 
the American colonies. Kennett’s Library of Americana was sizable, comprising some 
1216 items, and his catalogue is the earliest ever made devoted exclusively to the 
subject, excepting only Pinelo’s Epitome (1629) of largely Spanish and Portuguese 
Americana, and Kennett’s books were mainly in English. His analytical entries and 
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index are truly wonderful. An entry INDIANS carries 10 of the 11 Eliot linguistic 
tracts, Mary Rowlandson’s captivity, Lahontan, 4 items on the visit of Four Indian 
Kings to Queen Anne (1709), besides Lawson, Smith, and Martyr. He has 2 of Le 
Jeune’s Relations from New France but lacks Cartier, Sagard, and Brébeuf. 

Goff has traced 171 of the original Kennett books and has located 118 of the titles 
auctioned in 1917, of which the British Museum has the majority, but lest they be 
overlooked by students of the American Indian, the Chapin Library of Williams Col- 
lege has 29 titles of the 63 now in the United States. 

The republication of such bibliographies is a useful enterprise: the Primordia is 
reproduced from a microfilm provided by the Library of Congress in photo-offset 
printing, which is adequate for most purposes, although the type blocked up on certain 
pages rendering certain references illegible. 


A Pima Remembers. GEORGE WEBB. Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1959. 126 
pp., illustrations. $3.00. 
Reviewed by RutH M. UNDERHILL, Denver 


George Webb is a Pima Indian rancher who has been a Presbyterian from childhood. 
His account, written in English by himself, tells engagingly about the changes in Pima 
life during the last century, with emphasis on the ruin of Pima farms when Whites took 
the water. A few pagan customs are mentioned from hearsay, but the only one which 
seems to have persisted is that of the ceremonial speech. We could wish that, instead 
of myth fragments, the author had remembered more of these and perhaps of the de- 


tails of family life. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


An Archeological Chronology of Venezuela. J. W. CRUXxENT and IRviING Rouse. (Social 
Science Monographs, Number VI.) Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union. Vol- 
ume I, 1958, text, xiv, 277 pp.; Volume II, 1959, vii, 223 pp. of illustrations, 201 
figures (including maps), 104 plates. $1.00 per volume. 

Reviewed by Betty J. MEGGERS, Smithsonian Institution 


The data gleaned from survey and excavations conducted by the authors jointly or 
singly during more than a decade and a half are presented systematically and with 
little embellishment in volume 1 of this two volume report. Volume 2, issued more than 
a year later, contains the figures and plates. Together, they contain practically all the 
information extant on the archeology of Venezuela between the Orinoco and the Carib- 
bean coast. 

The presentation is organized geographically under 5 major regions: the offshore 
islands, the coast, the mountains, the llanos, and the Orinoco river. Each section con- 
tains detailed descriptions of styles and complexes, following a uniform outline. The 
term “style” designates “‘a complex of ceramic traits . . . isolated in a single, type site 
and which recurs in a number of other sites” (p. 2). “Complex” is the equivalent label 
for nonceramic assemblages. On the basis of similarity, the styles have been grouped 
into 9 series, most of which have both horizon and tradition significance. The styles are 
oriented chronologically in terms of 5 periods. The basis for the chronological frame- 
work is explained at length (pp. 4-22), including evaluation of differences in dates ob- 
tained from refuse accumulation estimates, glottochronology, changes in sea level, and 
radiocarbon methods of age determination. 
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Of greatest general interest are the conclusions that bear on the reconstruction of 
cultural movements along the northern coast of South America. Between the beginning 
of Period I (the first appearance of pottery-making) and the middle of Period II, the 
authors suggest that there was a development in Colombia or western Venezuela of a 
vegetative (manioc) agricultural stage from a supposedly pre-agricultural ceramic tra- 
dition represented by Monagrillo in Panama and Barlovento in Colombia. This diffused 
eastward to the mouth of the Orinoco and persisted there. Around the middle of Period 
II (ca. 300 B.C.), maize agriculture and different ceramic styles superseded the earlier 
tradition in the west, and the eastern and western areas became culturally distinct. 
They remained so until Period IV (A.D. 1150). A second expansion from west toward 
the east occurred during Periods IV and V (A.D. 1150-1500), and this late movement 
provided the ethnographic evidence for continuity on which Steward’s reconstruction 
of a Circum-Caribbean culture area was based. 

Although the authors state that the eastern center shows affiliations in ceramics 
and in subsistence base to the Guianas and Amazonia, the most striking aspect of 
Venezuelan prehistory to one viewing it from the Amazonian perspective is the slight- 
ness of the affiliation. Although the Orinoco would appear to be an easy route of access 
into the Amazon area, archeological evidence that it actually served this purpose dates 
only from Period IV, when modeling and incision of the kind associated with the Arau- 
quinoid series (centering on the lower Orinoco) makes its appearance along the mid- 
dle and lower Amazon. Except for a slight spill-over into adjacent British Guiana, cer- 
amic styles that can be related to the Barrancoid series, typical of the early periods in 
the eastern Venezuelan center, have not been identified anywhere outside of Venezuela. 
Although knowledge of the Amazon area is by no means complete, the fact that known 
complexes completely lack Barrancoid affiliations is probably significant. Indeed, this 
situation is in accord with the conclusion of Cruxent and Rouse that Barrancoid culture 
was derived from the west. The “Amazonian” features that it exhibits are general 
enough to be attributed to a common adaptation to Tropical Forest conditions, or toa 
common derivation from the postulated early vegetative agricultural stage. 

For many years to come, this monograph will be an indispensable basic reference for 
anyone who undertakes archeological work in northern South America or the Carib- 


bean region. 


Excavations at Nantack Village, Point of Pines, Arizona. DAvip A. BRETERNITZ. 
(Anthropological Papers, Number 1.) Tucson: University of Arizona, 1959. xi, 77 
pp., bibliography, 48 illustrations (including map), 5 tables. $1.75. 

Reviewed by Paut S. Martin, Chicago Natural History Museum 


For well over a decade and a half, Dr. Emil W. Haury and his colleagues of the De- 
partment of Anthropology at the University of Arizona have been conducting an in- 
tensive archeological research program at Point of Pines, Arizona. Twelve reports have 
been published to date. This one, the thirteenth, is presented in a new and excellent 
format. 

The paper is good, the type face is clear and easily read, and the size of the book is 
convenient. Unfortunately, the halftones are not well printed and are too few in num- 
ber. The drawings and maps are excellent. 

The report concerns itself with the architecture of eleven Mogollon pithouses, a 
Great Kiva, and six surface rooms which are chronologically and stratigraphically 
later. All are in southeastern Arizona. The pithouses and the Great Kiva are described 
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with nice detail. The pithouses are approximately four meters square and about one 
meter in depth. Seven of the eleven were provided with lateral entries. Orientation of 
the entry was not standardized. In general, these houses resemble those of the Three 
Circle Phase of the Pine Lawn-Reserve New Mexico area. The Great Kiva is a few 
square meters larger than any other excavated Great Kiva in the Mogollon area. 

The astonishingly large number of sherds (50,768) from the pit houses is in striking 
contrast relatively with the small number that our Museum archeological expeditions 
have found in the same horizon at Pine Lawn, New Mexico. Two new pottery types are 
created. The creation of new types instead of varieties does not follow current practice 
in the Southwest, an area in which pottery-naming has gone wild. 

In the pottery tables for the Nantack phase, no horizontal totals for the types are 
given. 

In connection with taxonomy, I note with regret that the author has abandoned the 
term Mimbres Bold Face—used for about thirty years—in favor of Mangas Black-on- 
White, a term coined by Gladwin. Gladwin spelled it with a « (Mangus). 

The stone artifacts are similar to those of the Three Circle and Reserve phases of 
the Reserve area. It would be difficult to use the measurements in comparative analyses 
of stone artifacts from several Southwestern sites, for they are given only in terms of 
pebbles, cobbles, and boulders; even these are lacking in some instances. 

The author concludes with a table of traits for the Nantack Phase, a brief summary, 
and a well-reasoned and well-supported argument for dating the Nantack Phase at 
about A.D. 900-1000. 

This book, in spite of a few imperfections and procedures about which I have a per- 
sonal bias, deserves respect because it is honest, is a sound piece of research, and is a 
contribution to our knowledge of the prehistory of the Southwest. I have learned much 
irom the report and am grateful for it. This book is one of Mr. Breternitz’s first pub- 
lished works, and since it is good, it can stand some adverse criticism. I think that the 
author should include more comparative data in his next report and include such de- 
tails, ideas, or guesses as he would find illuminating and rewarding if ke were using a 
similar report. His style of writing deserves praise. It flows; it is straightforward; it is 


condensed. 


Birdstones of the North American Indian: A Study of These Most Interesting Stone Forms, 
the Area of Their Distribution, Their Cultural Provenience, Possible Uses and 
Antiquity. EARL C. TOWNSEND, JR. Indianapolis: Earl C. Townsend, Jr., 1959. x, 
719 pp., frontispiece, 308 plates (11 color, 298 halftones). $25.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN WitTHOFT, Pennsylvania State Museum 


Townsend’s book, appearing sixty years after Warren King Moorehead’s The Bird- 
Stone Ceremonial, marks the end of one era and the beginning of another in the litera- 
ture on Indian relics. Moorehead had envisioned a series of comprehensive monographs 
on each of the classes of artifacts treasured in the cabinets of his associates, but was 
never able to marshall the resources necessary for such a project. Other individuals 
undertook portions of this program, and gradually a number of such monographs on 
specimens appeared, the most notable including West’s Pipes and Knoblock’s Banner- 
stones. Townsend’s book is in this tradition and yet transcends its limitations, for it in- 
cludes virtues of both the collector’s literature and of professional archeological reports, 
and is done on a grander scale and to higher standards than any comparable study. 

Illustrations and typological data on very large groups of specimens, including al- 
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most all of the known varieties of forgeries, represent a major contribution to our use- 
ful literature. Typological distinctions, geographic distributions, and cultural-chrono- 
logical contexts are emphasized, and the literature which touches upon these problems 
is utilized and cited in an exhaustive and precise fashion. Unfinished specimens, broken 
fragments, and reshaped and modified examples receive the full attention that they 
merit. Townsend summarizes all of the suggestions that have been made concerning the 
use served by the birdstone, presents in full the evidence that has been advanced for 
each theory, and offers critical reexamination of each; he apparently favors the opinion 
that they were weights for the spearthrower, analogous to bannerstones, but shows an 
admirable restraint in this and other controversial matters. The characteristic tool- 
marks found on birdstones remain a mystery; it is not yet possible to identify the 
hones with which they were shaped. Other unexpected problems appear in the typo- 
logical descriptions. A very large amount of new data is presented, drawn from speci- 
mens in museums and private collections, from unpublished notes, and from current 
field programs, such as the University of Michigan’s excavations which fix certain 
Point Peninsula types in time and cultural contexts. 

Altogether, this is a very worthwhile publication, with excellent and abundant 
illustrations, a good readable format, well-edited, and fully documented. It is a large 
and heavy volume, entirely on coated papers; the only apparent defect is a binding 
which is not sturdy enough for a massive book which will receive hard usage as a 


standard reference work. 


Runes: An Introduction. Ratpu W. V. Exuiotr. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1959. xvi, 124 pp., bibliography, 2 figures, indices, 2 maps, 47 plates. $10.00. 


Reviewed by INGRID CAMERINI, University of Wisconsin 


This is a much needed elementary book on the runes, intended for the English- 
speaking student and comparable to several of its kind published in Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries. The different theories of the origin of the runes, the meaning 
of their names, and their many uses are discussed in individual chapters. After dealing 
briefly with the runes in Scandinavia, the author concerns himself mainly with English 
runic inscriptions, found on objects such as coins, weapons, sepulchral stones, and 
crosses. Bibliographical notes in the text, as well as a more comprehensive bibliography 
at the end of the book, will prove valuable for students wanting to pursue the subject 
beyond the elementary stages. Also included is a selection of about fifty very good pho- 


tographs. 


LINGUISTICS 
The Sparkman Grammar of Luiseno. A. L. KROEBER and GEORGE WILLIAM GRACE. 
(University of California Publications in Linguistics, Volume 16.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. ix, 257 pp., 4 appendices, bibli- 
ography, frontispiece. $4.00 (paperbound). 
Reviewed by A. RICHARD DIEBOLD, JR., Yale University 


With the present volume the University of California Publications in Linguistics 
continues the publication of descriptive information on the indigenous California 
languages. Outlining the language structure, together with the presentation of text 
materials and a lexicon, is a goal of the series and is well realized in Kroeber and Grace’s 
grammar of the Uto-Aztecan Luisefio language, with one exception: unlike its immedi- 
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ate predecessor volumes, the lexicon is not included but rather promised us for some 
future date. 

The work is of interest in that it is a compendium of new and all older Luisefo ma- 
terials, gathered by several investigators over half a century or more. The result makes 
for an awkward presentation of Luisefo grammar, since too much space is devoted to 
interpreting discrepancies in the different sets of data. Many sections pose descriptive 
problems rather than yielding descriptive statements. Rather than view the work as a 
pedagogically sound piece of grammatical description, it is better considered as a docu- 
mentation of a nearly extinct language which will serve as a useful tool for careful com- 
parative investigations of Uto-Aztecan. 


Tongan Dictionary (Tongan-English and English-Tongan). MAXWELL C. CHURCHWARD. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. xi, 836 pp. $8.00. 


Reviewed by DONALD STANLEY MARSHALL, Peabody Museum of Salem 


For over half a century Polynesian has been one of the world’s best known langu- 
ages. The most significant of its many dialects, with respect to geographic and historic 
position and unique retention of archaic forms, appears to be Tongan. As yet the gov- 
ernment of Tonga is the only Polynesian administration to take effective action upon 
the area’s universal and crying need for professional linguistic assistance. Their choice 
of a linguist was peculiarly appropriate. Dr. Churchward’s several decades of continu- 
ous field experience, his wide comparative knowledge, continued seeking of and benefit- 
ing from technical assistance, and his invaluable previous publications assign him the 
role of ““Dean of Polynesian Linguists” left vacant by the death of Frank Stimson. 

The Tongan Dictionary complements Churchward’s previously published Tongan 
Grammar and makes Tongan the most adequately known Polynesian dialect. This is 
the only major contemporary source which makes available both English-Polynesian 
and Polynesian-English; it is one of the very few which utilize adequate orthography. 
Entries are alphabetically arranged, and representative proverbs and expressions are 
included. An invaluable and extensive cross-reference system is used, together with 
clear and generous examples of word usage in sentence context. How wonderful to have 
a Polynesian linguistic source with reliable data as to both vowel length and glottal 
stop! The presentation is enhanced by a charming lack of pretentiousness and is not 
impeded by the author’s lack of technical sophistication. Dr. Churchward is one of the 
few students of Polynesian to both recognize and cope with the fact that Polynesian 
cannot be forced into the English grammatical mold. He applies the system of gram- 
matical analysis presented in his Tongan Grammar. This reviewer is not convinced that 
he has wholly solved the difficult problem, but surely he contributes more than the 
authors who recognize the problem but “solve” it by not classifying linguistic forms at 
all! 

The author’s use of 162 differing abbreviations, in an attempt to decrease the length 
of the work, leads to excessive reference to the front of the book. A more serious prob- 
lem to the modern scholar results from lack of information as to means used in gather- 
ing data. One infers that a single major informant was used, with some effort at general 
corroboration, but the material is not placed as to usage in either space or time. No 
clear statements are made with respect to the sub-dialects which surely must exist in 
the Tongan archipelago; neither is it certain whether current rather than classical 
speech is stressed, nor is it stated whether or not an attempt is being made to establish 
a formally “correct” standard or merely to reflect the language as it is generally spoken. 


t 
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Surely a statement should be made as to the extent and duration of both field and li- 
brary research carried on. Although the publishers have accomplished wonders in com- 
pressing data for presentation, the physical book is poorly made and unworthy of its 
contents. 

Tongan Dictionary clearly deserves the much-abused qualifier of “‘definitive.” It 
will be the indispensable basis of future comparative and reconstructive studies of the 


Oceanic Languages. 


Mixteco Texts. ANNE Dyk. Illustrated by Katherine Voigtlander. Edited by BENJAMIN 
Exson. (Linguistics Series, Number 3.) Norman: Summer Institute of Linguistics 
of the University of Oklahoma, 1959. 248 pp. $1.00. 


Reviewed by ROBERT E. LONGACRE, Summer Institute of Linguistics 


This volume should be of interest to linguists, ethnologists, and folklorists interested 
in Middle American languages and cultures. Some 45 texts are included under the fol- 
lowing heads: Beginnings and Origins, Animal Stories, Causes and Cures, Ghosts and 
Witches, Tales Told, Beliefs, and Other Customs (including Birth, Marriage, and 
Death). A Mixtec-English vocabulary of close to a thousand entries is appended along 
with five pages of succinct explanation of salient features of Mixtec phonology and 
grammar. English translation at the bottom of each page of Mixtec is correlated with 
the various words and phrases of the text by use of small subscript numbers. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Radiation, Genes, and Man. BRucE WALLACE and Tu. DosBzHANsKy. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1959. xii, 205 pp., 19 figures, glossary, index, tables. $3.50. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK P. THIEME, University of Washington 


The harmful effect of radiation on human hereditary factors is of vital importance 
to mankind, for there is no doubt of a positive relationship between level of ionizing 
radiation and mutation rate. Increasing radiation is the inevitable consequence of the 
many peaceful and military uses of atomic energy. In fact, much evidence suggests 
that the human environment has already been significantly changed. Certainly the 
future can promise only further contamination, with the result that increase in muta- 
tion effects for man and all other exposed organisms will occur. It is this basic relation- 
ship between radiation, heredity, and human evolution which is the subject of this 
book. Wallace and Dobzhansky are eminently qualified to discuss these matters; their 
interrelationship and their knowledge has been expertly presented in a simple and direct 
form. They outline the fundamental elements basic to understanding the situation and 
demanding public consideration, and they express clearly and simply the relationships. 
They show that while many specific questions about the particular consequences o/ 
increased levels of radiation must yet remain unanswered, the certainty that they are 
and continue to be serious and substantial is beyond question. The wise use of this new 
technology requires an understanding of the basic interrelationships and level of effect. 
Lack of such wisdom can only result in long range contamination and in latent damage 
that should be prevented if the knowledge of radiation biology is applied in the plan- 
ning for the applications of atomic energy. 

Much education needs doing. I fervently hope that college students and other citi- 
zens in the very near future will regard this book as a much too elementary exposition. 
But as of the moment there are all too few who have the background in simple physics 
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and biology to understand clearly or to assess the consequences and evolutionary im- 
pact which will result from the recent careless contamination of the earth’s atmosphere 
and surface. Population genetics and atomic physics are both relatively new fields of 
investigation. It was only in 1946 that Muller was awarded the Nobel prize for his 
pioneer work in radiation genetics. Since that time, a great number of studies designed 
to measure human mutation frequencies have been done. Unfortunately, the simple 
counting of the frequency of various hereditary defects taken in a way to allow com- 
parisons between generations does not allow conclusions to be reached rapidly. The tra- 
ditional measurement of differences between generations, for man at least, requires 
time for which the new atomic technology will not wait. 

Fortunately, however, modern genetics is developing new tools which should help 
radiation biology to keep up with the press of technological development. The unravel- 
ing of the structure of the DNA molecule, of which genes are constructed, and the ex- 
ploitation of many new techniques such as the culturing of human cell colonies, may 
bring out of the laboratory dramatic demonstrations which will show the relationship 
between specific genetic pathologies in their chemical detail, and the pathogenic causes. 
It will probably always be a race for basic biological research, of which radiation biology 
is certainly an example, to keep up with the understanding required by the application 
of the new technology and its effects on the biological environment. 

Despite this imperative need for more knowledge about the nature of the genetic 
process and mutational changes in it, the book under review stands as a first-class in- 
troduction to what now constitutes the basic knowledge of the relationships which exist 
between radiation and biology. For instance, the second chapter of the book would 
stand alone as probably the best first outline or introduction to population genetics 
which is presently available. The whole book is designed to deal with radiation biology 
and emphasizes the genetic aspects especially. This is a rapidly developing field of in- 
quiry, so much so that any text for beginners, of which this is certainly the best, is out- 
dated when published. 

Fortunately, much research, handsomely supported, is now being conducted so we 
can expect that radiation biology will soon be of such age and that the atomic technol- 
ogy will have a biological perimeter so well defined that it cannot be ignored in the de- 
sign for future developments in atomic technology. 


Ciba Foundation Symposium on Medical Biology and Etruscan Origins. G. E. W. 
WOLSTENHOLME and CeceLiA M. O’Connor. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1959. xii, 255 pp., 2 appendices, 60 illustrations (including maps), index. $9.50. 


Reviewed by CARLETON S. Coon, University of Pennsylvania 


On the 23rd, 24th, and 25th of April in 1958, thirty distinguished scholars and scien- 
tists met at the Ciba Foundation headquarters in London. During these three days they 
focused their combined brain power and technical skills on the age-old problems of 
who were the Etruscans and where did they come from? They parted company almost 
as much in the dark as ever, after having decided to seal the right femurs of Etruscan 
skeletons in polyethylene bags and to send them to a deep-freeze for future paleohema- 
tological analysis. No mention was made of Thieme’s discovery, published during the 
previous year, that dead bones absorb a Group A substance from the ground. (Thieme, 
F. P. and Otten, C. M. The Unreliability of Typing Ancient Bone, American Journal 
of Physical Anthropology 1957, 15: (3) :387-397.) 

Although the combined efforts of linguists, archeologists, historians, regular physical 
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anthropologists, and blood group experts failed to produce answers to the questions 
asked, the meeting was more than a pleasant gathering. For one thing, it defined the 
Etruscan problem clearly. We are told that the Etruscan culture, which is easier to 
identify than the Etruscans, appeared on the Italian historical scene toward the end 
of the 8th century B.C. and became extinct by the time of Christ. It was an elaborate, 
sophisticated way of life which owed much to the civilizations of the eastern Medit- 
erranean. 

The Etruscans spoke a non-Indo-European language whose antecedents are still 
obscure. It may have been indigenous, or imported from somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the Aegean. It gave Latin the words persona and amor, which makes one 
wonder what the dour Romans did without words for these concepts before they ran 
into the Etruscans. 

Neither the Celts nor the Germans, in their various invasions of Italy, mixed sub- 
stantially with the people of Etruria, nor did the Carthaginians. The Tuscan gene 
pool was, however, irretrievably muddied from below when the Romans liberated 
many families of agricultural slaves of Eastern Mediterranean origin in the Etrurian 
countryside. That may be one reason why the living Tuscans differ little from adjacent 
Italian populations, whose genes are of equally diverse origins. 

The conference was an even greater success in a second sense. Each speaker pre- 
sented a synopsis of his own specialty before tackling the Etruscan problem. Thus the 
volume contains a number of clear, brief, and useful statements about comparative 
linguistics, Italian archeology, the techniques of historical research, the value of anthro- 
pometry, blood group analysis, abnormal hemoglobins, and genetical procedure. 

Among the thirty participants were a number who are generally known both to and 
as anthropologists: these include N. A. Barnicot, D. R. Brothwell, Hugh Hencken, 
H. Lehmann, A. E. Mourant, Madeline Smith, and Kenneth Oakley. 


OTHER 


Culture and Mental Health: Cross-Cultural Studies. MARVIN K. OPLER (Ed.). New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1959. xxi, 533 pp., 6 figures, 25 tables. $8.75. 


Reviewed by JOHN J. HONIGMANN, University of North Carolina 


Marvin K. Opler, an anthropologist who is now Professor of Social Psychiatry at 
the University of Buffalo, brings together in this volume 24, mostly previously unpub- 
lished, papers that deal with mental illness from perspectives familiar in social science. 
The editor identifies the central theme of the book as “the variable effect of culture or 
cultural stress on mental health,” but this does not cover papers that examine the 
cultural context of psychotherapy. 

Stress continues to be the principle independent variable employed by behavioral 
scientists who work on the problem of mental health or illness. Few, however, focus as 
intimately on the patient and on how he has perceived or experienced stress as Jerome 
K. Meyers and Bertram H. Roberts in their recent Family and Class Dynamics in 
Mental Illness (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959), a work based on the New 
Haven study. Anthropologists are sometimes in danger of ignoring Edward Sapir’s 
words: ‘‘a psychosis . . . may be an index at one and the same time of the too great 
resistance of the individual to the forces that play upon him and, so far as his world of 
values is concerned, of the cultural poverty of his psychological environment. The 
more obvious conflicts of cultures with which we are familiar in the modern world 
create an uneasiness which forms a fruitful soil for the eventual development, in par- 
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ticular cases, of neurotic symptoms and mental breakdowns but they can hardly be 
considered sufficient to account for serious psychological derangements. These arise not 
on the basis of a generalized cultural conflict but out of specific conflicts of a more inti- 
mate sort, in which systems of ideas get attached to particular persons, or images of 
such persons, who play a decisive role in the life of the individual as representative of 
cultural values.” (“Cultural Anthropology and Psychiatry,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1932, Vol. 27, pp. 229-242; quotation from pp. 241-242). 

The papers included in this volume quite consistently identify abnormal behavior in 
terms other than deviation from cultural norms. Whatever formal definition of per- 
sonality disfunction an author adopts, he does not view the phenomenon simply as 
relative to a particular culture. The editor’s Introduction points out that the two main 
approaches are followed in social psychiatry. There are epidemiological studies of 
prevalence and incidence and there are studies undertaken to illustrate “chow culture, 
social system, and personality become connected variables.” Epidemiological studies 
do not predominate in this collection. 

My review can only touch on the content of most papers. I reserve extended com- 
ment for the relatively few new ones that impressed me with their factual or theoreti- 
cal contribution or that in my opinion have neglected fruitful points of view. 

The first two items following the Introduction are by Hallowell. ‘‘Psychic Stresses 
and Culture Patterns” remains an admirable explanation of how stress may arise from 
the cultural context of a community. “Fear and Anxiety as Cultural and Individual 
Variables in a Primitive Society” is a basic study in the relationship of emotional re- 
sponses to cultural variables. Hallowell sees genuine neurotics to be cross-culturally 
comparable, a point on which our more widely read undergraduates still tend to be 
surprised. Next comes Anthony F. C. Wallace with a fascinating analysis of changing 
Iroquois religious therapy. In the 17th century the culturally intact Iroquois relied on 
safe, ritual opportunities for the expression of wishes in the treatment and prophylaxis 
of mental disturbance. In the 19th century Handsome Lake added his religious teach- 
ings to this cathartic pattern of therapy. The prophet opposed irresponsible wish-in- 
dulgence and exhorted people to rigid self-control. Wallace views these facts as congru- 
ent with the hypothesis “‘that in a highly organized sociocultural system the psycho- 
therapeutic needs of individuals will tend to center in catharsis” which serves to express 
suppressed or repressed impulses. However “‘in a relatively poorly organized system, the 
psychotherapeutic needs will tend to center in control.”’ Then the object of therapy is to 
develop a coherent image of the self and the world and to repress incongruent material. 
A highly organized sociocultural system is complex, orderly, and predictable. These 
are conditions which acculturation is apt to alter. The switch in western psychiatry 
from catharsis in the 19th century to character re-education in modern America is con- 
sistent with the same hypothesis. 

Marvin Opler’s article on Ute Indian therapy is especially noteworthy for refuting 
Devereux’s unwarranted generalization, based on Mohave data, that the shaman is a 
neurotic who uses socially sanctioned defenses. The paper also provides an illuminating 
view of the high degree of rational awareness which some intelligent shamans have of 
their role. Jacob Fried’s account of acculturation and mental health among Peruvian In- 
dian migrants presents a striking picture of over-all and grossly unequal cultural change 
complicated by physiological stress. Melford Spiro’s essay deals with Ifaluk. The 
thesis he illustrates holds that the prevalence of psychopathology is a function of (1) 
culturally induced strains and (2) institutionalized means for resolving those strains. 
Individuals who cannot resolve strains through socially provided channels are driven 
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to do so in idiosyncratic or sick ways. However, Spiro recognizes that idiosyncratic ex- 
periences also contribute to mental illness. Ifaluk culture provides means whereby 
most people successfully resolve socially standardized stress. At least there is little 
mental illness. Two of Spiro’s three cases could not use these institutionalized channels. 
Their illness also derived from extra-cultural sources, namely, brutal treatment at the 
hands of the Japanese. The third case, the author speculates, simply found the avail- 
able channels of tension reduction ineffective. 

In the next paper Thomas Gladwin and Seymour B. Sarason present a brief ac- 
count of Trukese socialization based on their monograph Truk: Man in Paradise. Wil- 
liam Caudill offers “Observations on the Cultural Context of Japanese Psychiatry.” 
He reviews some questions of Japanese culture and personality but is mainly concerned 
with treatment. Bingham Dai, using Chinese data, is once more able to show that se- 
vere toilet training is not necessarily connected with a compulsive character or an obses- 
sive type of behavior. Rather the patriarchal structure of Chinese society is seen as an 
important source of hostile impulses in the author’s series of obsessive patients. A sim- 
ilar relationship is drawn in an article by DeVos and Miner who examine character 
structure in Algeria. 

Morris Opler carries us to India in his paper on religion and anxiety, the bulk of 
which describes the round of family ceremonies. These are interpreted as being guided 
by ‘“‘anxieties relating to the perpetuation, stability, status, and prosperity of the fam- 
ily.”” The ceremonies “assuage anxiety.”’ Such an analysis, while appropriate in the 
present volume, quite overlooks Radcliffe-Brown’s observation that ritual encourages 
anxiety which in turn has socially integrative functions. H. B. M. Murphy compares 
mental disorder between ethnic groups in Singapore (Chinese, Malayan, and Indian). 
Three papers deal with Africa. Simon D. Messing describes the Zar cult of Ethiopia 
and interprets it as a form of group therapy, while J. B. Loudon in somewhat diffuse 
fashion, looks at Zulu personality disorder, ritual, and social conflict. George DeVos 
and Horace Miner at times are hard to follow as they report on the use of the Rorschach 
test to explore acculturative stress in oasis and city groups of Algerians. For some of 
the interpretations that they make, illustrative, supporting behavioral data would be 
very welcome. Because the authors make little or no attempt to see Algerian Muslim 
culture as it appears to the actor, their interpretations sometimes appear to be bizarre, 
at least to someone who is a little familiar with the Muslim world. 

Closer to home, Carstairs is concerned with tolerance for the mentally ill, particu- 
larly after they have been discharged from treatment. Kennard covers familiar ground. 
He reviews the structure of the mental hospital in relation to patient background and 
therapy. The cultural sources of the American Negro’s psychological difficulties are 
pointed out by Kardiner. He draws heavily on already published work done in coopera- 
tion with Ovesey. Marvin Opler reprints his comparison of differences between Italian 
and Irish schizophrenics, work that adds substantially to our knowledge of the way 
social standardization enters into the content of psychoses. Victor D. Sanua usefully 
surveys literature that purports to deal with the personality of Jews as a social cate- 
gory. The maladjustment of Jews, which his own research indicates may characterize 
even third generation descendants of European immigrants, he explains by the concept 
of social marginality. Jaco looks at the mental health of Spanish-Americans in Texas 
and suggests that the living patterns of these people are responsible for the consistently 
lower rate of psychosis they exhibit relative to Anglo-American Texans. 

Wittkower wel! sums up the status of contemporary social psychiatry. It is quite 
certain that cultural differences are associated with differences in the distribution and 
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symptomatology of mental illness. The reasons for such covariation are largely un- 
known. It adds but little to go on and say that ‘‘undoubtedly” such variables as family 
and community organization, rapid sociocultural change, migration, population pres- 
sure, and political events are “related to the etiology of mental illness.’”” How are such 
relationships maintained? One thing is quite clear. Not all of this country’s social 
classes are willing or able to avail themselves of high-level treatment for metal illness 
at an early enough stage. (Cf. A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, Social Class and 
Mental Illness: A Community Study. New York: John Wiley and Sons., Inc., 1958; this 
is another report of the New Haven study.) But an effective program of preventative 
psychiatry must know much more than this. 


The Undirected Society: Essays on the Human Implications of Industrialization in 
Canada. GEOFFREY VICKERS. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1959. ix, 162 
pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN J. HONIGMANN, University of North Carolina 


The changes which industrialization is promoting in many countries call for control 
based on knowledge. This is the major thesis of Geoffrey Vickers. Only with insight, he 
says, can irreversible mistakes accruing from economic progress be at least partially 
averted. Vickers, a British social scientist, wrote these papers to provide a conceptual 
background for a Round Table on Man and Industry which the School of Social Work 
of the University of Toronto organized in 1956-58. He succeeded in developing an in- 
sightful, frankly normative theory of social organization and change that should be as 
useful to anthropologists as it may have been to the leaders attending the Round Table. 

Starting with the assumption of human needs, the theory considers how organisms 
maintain themselves through activity. Human activity is directed toward adaptation, a 
process which is accomplished through relationships—intraorganismic, ecological, and 
social. Major emphasis is devoted to social relations, particularly to the constant regu- 
latory process which operates in society and which directs adaptive change. Vickers. 
generalizes about this social process. That is, he ignores specific forms and describes, 
for example, how a social system receives signals of imbalance and then formulates deci- 
sions concerning an appropriate line of conduct. While man has a wide potentiality for 
response, his decisions are always confined to a limited number of practical alternatives 
(a nice handling of the free-will vs. determinism problem). Sometimes available alterna- 
tives include those tested through previous use; at other times an untested alternative is 
selected because it appears likely to have the desired result. The more remote the out- 
come of a decision and the more numerous the variables which affect the outcome, the 
more difficult it is really to control the course of change. Conflict between alternatives 
is another problem facing social systems and implies that some basis exists for evaluat- 
ing one choice more highly than another. It is mainly because industrialization intensi- 
fies normal problems of adaptation that it disturbs society thus increasingly overload- 
ing the regulative mechanisms. A society may fail to adapt to change and break down 
as, for example, democracy has broken down or not been attempted in some countries. 
A society may adapt by sacrificing essential values. It may also improve its regulative 
mechanisms and so succeed better in handling change or, like some Pueblo Indians, it 
may control the rate of change and so keep disturbance within its capacity for manage- 
ment. 

I read the book while returning from a brief view of a health project among the New 
Mexico Pueblo and Athapaskan Indians. This experience no doubt increased my appre- 
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ciation. The current interest in cultural evolution makes it an especially pertinent vol- 
ume. But I suspect that few anthropologists will read it seriously. Vickers goes far 
deeper in examining the dynamics of change than most discussions do. He challenges 
the assumption that people who are faced with alternatives select those most advanta- 
gous for social survival and reject those less well suited. It is precisely the normative cor- 
rective he applies to such theorizing that will dismay hard-boiled anthropologists. One 
wishes, though, that the author had expanded his four lectures in order to reduce the 
level of generality through the addition of more illustrative material. 


Anthropological Research in Netherlands New Guinea Since 1950. BUREAU FOR NATIVE 
AFFAIRS. (The Oceania Monographs Number 10.) Sydney: University of Sydney, 
1959. 33 pp., appendix, map, table. 

Reviewed by LEOPOLD PospisiL, Yale University 


For anthropologists who have not mastered the Dutch language, Netherlands New 
Guinea has been virtually a terra incognita. The present monograph corrects the situa- 
tion by presenting the reader with an up-to-date, competent, English survey of those 
Papuan cultures of the territory that have been studied since 1950. In the first chapter 
the monograph outlines the various fields of anthropological research and documents 
it in the appendix by a very useful selected bibliography organized according to the 
cultures studied. The second chapter deals with the results of recent anthropological 
research and concentrates on three major problems: the diversity of New Guinea cul- 
tures, the problem of determining the “construct pattern of social structures,” and 
the ‘fundamental factors” which appear to be responsible for the ‘‘existence and con- 
tinuance”’ of the various groupings. The booklet will prov. to be an indispensable guide 
for those students who plan research among the natives of this island as well as for 
students with a general interest in the Western Pacific. 


Anerca. EpMUND CARPENTER (Ed.) Illustrated by ENoOESWEETOK. Don Mills, On- 
tario, Canada: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1959. unnumbered pages, 12 figures. $2.75 
(cloth bound), $2.00 (paperbound). 

Reviewed by MARGARET LANTIS, Washington, D.C. 


Anerca presents poems from Alaska to East Greenland Eskimos and drawings by 
Enooesweetok, Baffin Island. All except possibly two (from Carpenter’s own collection) 
of the 22 poems and prose passages have been published elsewhere, chiefly in Knud 
Rasmussen’s Fifth Thule Expedition Reports, and several, according to the editor, 
have been “modified.”” The drawings were collected by Robert Flaherty in 1913-14, 
without accompanying information. 

Since all but one of the poems are reproduced without Eskimo text—there is so 
much empty space in the book that the texts could have been included without spoiling 
the handsome composition—and since most of the drawings show rather dimly, one 
must agree with Carpenter’s statement that this is not a book for specialists but one 
that “has no purpose other than delight in making and reading it.” 
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Abraham, R. C. Hausa Literature and the Hausa Sound System. London: University of London 
Press, Limited, 1959. 186 pp., index. $4.00. 

Abraham, R. C. The Language of the Hausa People. London: University of London Press, Limited, 
1959. x, 236 pp., index. $4.50. 

Adams, Richard N. A Community in the Andes: Problems and Progress in Muquiyauyo. (The Amer- 
ican Ethnological Society.) Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1959. xiv, 251 pp., ap- 
pendix, 2 figures, glossary, 3 maps. $4.75. 

Adams, Richard N. and Charles C. Cumberland. United States University Cooperation in Latin 
America: A Study Based on Selected Programs in Bolivia, Chile, Peru and Mexico. East Lansing, 
Michigan: Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, Michigan State University, 1960. 
xxxii, 264 pp., appendix, index. $4.50 (cloth bound) $3.50 (paper bound). 

Almond, Gabriel A. and James S. Coleman (Eds.) et al. The Politics of the Developing Areas. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1960. xii, 591 pp., appendix, index, 
tables. $10.00. 

Anfinsen, Christian B. The Molecular Basis of Evolution. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1959. viii, 228 pp., bibliography, 99 figs., index. $7.00. 

Arambourg, Camille, et al. L’ Homme avant L’ Ecriture. Sous la direction de André Varagnac. Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1959. xiii, 504 pp., bibliography, 115 figures, glossary, indices, 34 
maps, 40 plates. 4 tables. 

Arnade, Charles W. The Siege of St. Augustine in 1702. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1959. 67 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, 13 illustrations. $1.00 (St. Augustine Edition); $2.00 
(Publisher’s Edition). 

Aschmann, Homer. The Central Desert of Baja California: Demography and Ecology. (Ibero-Ameri- 
cana, Number 42.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. x, 282 pp., bibliography, 
10 figures, 9 maps, 16 plates. $5.00. 

Bagby, Philip. Culture and History: Prolegomena to the Comparative Study of Civilizations. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959. ix, 244 pp., bibliography, index. $5.00. 

Barth, Fredrik. Political Leadership among Swat Pathans. (London School of Economics, Mono- 
graphs on Social Anthropology, Number 19.) New York: The Humanities Press, 1959. 143 
pp., bibliography, 8 figures, index. $5.00. 

Bates, Marston. The Forest and the Sea: A Look at the Economy of Nature and the Ecology of Man. 
New York: Random House, 1960. 277 pp., index. $3.95. 

Bawden, Frederick C., Gottfried O. Lang, Andrew G. van Melsen, and Cyril Vollert, S.J. Sym- 
posium on Evolution. (Held at Duquesne University, April 4, 1959, in commemoration of the 
centenary of Charles Darwin’s The Origin of Species.) Pittsburgh: Duquesne University and 
Louvain, Belgium: Editions E. Nauwelaerts, 1959. 119 pp. $3.00. 

Bell, Daniel. The End of Ideology: On the Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the Fifties. Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1960. 416 pp., index. $7.50. 

Belo, Jane. Trance in Bali. Preface by Margaret Mead. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960. xiii, 284 pp., 2 appendices, glossary, 108 illustrations, index. $7.50. 

Bettison, David G. Numerical Data on African Dwellers in Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia. Lusaka, 
Northern Rhodesia: Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1959. 118 pp., 4 appendices, map, 64 
tables. 10s. 

Bielicki, Tadeusz, et al. Osrodki Powstale Po Drugiej Wojnie Swiatowej. (Materialy I Prace 
Antropologiczne, Number 40.) Wrociaw: Polska Akademia Nauk, Zaklad Antsopologii, 1959. 
84 pp., plates. Cena zl 21, -. 

Birket-Smith, Kaj. The Eskimos. Foreword by C. Daryll Forde. Translated by W. E. Calvert. 
New York: The Humanities Press, 1959. xv, 262 pp., appendix, bibliography, index, 40 
plates. $6.50. 
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Bohannan, Paul (Ed.). African Homicide and Suicide. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xix, 270 pp., appendix, index, map, 52 tables. $6.00. 

Borrie, W. D. et al. The Cultural Integration of Immigrants. (A Survey based upon the Papers and 
Proceedings of the UNESCO Conference held in Havana, April 1956.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. 297 pp., tables. $3.00. 

Boéttger, Walter. Fiihrer durch die Ostasiatischen Sammlungen. Leipzig: Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 
zu Leipzig, 1958. 62 pp., 16 illustrations. n.p. 

Boutillier, J. L. Bongowanou Céte D'Ivoire: Etude socio-économique d’une subdivision. With the 
collaboration of Jean Causse. Preface by H. Deschamps. (L’ Homme d’Outre-Mer, New Se- 
ries, Number 2.) Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault, 1960. 224 pp., 5 appendices, bibliography, 
10 illustrations, map, 16 photographs, 28 tables. 1900 Fr. 

Braidwood, Robert F. and Bruce Howe. Prehistoric Investigations in Iraqi Kurdistan. (Studies in 
Ancient Oriental Civilization, Number 31.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
xxviii, 184 pp., bibliography, 8 figures (including maps), 29 plates. $5.00 (paperbound). 

Brameld, Theodore. The Remaking of A Culture: Life and Education in Puerto Rico. With the as- 
sistance of Ona K. Brameld and Domingo Rosado. Foreword by Oscar E. Porrata. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xviii, 478 pp., appendices. $7.50. 

Bredo, William. Industrial Estates: Tool for Industrialization. (International Industrial Develop- 
ment Center, Stanford Research Institute.) Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. xvii, 240 
pp., appendices, bibliography, illustrations, tables. $6.00. 

Briggs, Lloyd Cabot. Tribes of the Sahara. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
xx, 295 pp., bibliography, 5 figures, glossary, 33 illustrations, index, 3 maps. $6.00. 

Bryson, Lyman. An Outline of Man’s Knowledge of the Modern World. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Lyman Bryson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. xii, 692 
pp., bibliography, 32 plates. $7.50. 

Bull, William E. Time, Tense, and the Verb: A Study in Theoretical and A pplied Linguistics, with 
Particular Attention to Spanish. (University of California Publications in Linguistics, Volume 
XIX.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960. viii, 120 pp., 15 diagrams, 4 tables. n.p. 

Bulletin of the Institule of Traditional Cultures, Madras. Madras: University of Madras, 1959. 
vii, pp. 201-381. Rs. 4/-. 

Bunak, V. V., G. F. Debets and M. G. Levin. et al. Contributions to the Physical Anthropology of the 
Soviet Union. (Russian Translation Series of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Volume I, Number 2.) 1960. vii, 192 pp., 5 maps, numerous 
tables. $4.50. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. Seventy-sixth Annual Report, 1958-1959. Washington: Smithson- 
ian Institution 1960. 41 pp., 4 plates, table. n.p. 

Cameron, Thomas W. M. (Ed.). Evolution: Its Science and Doctrine. (Symposium presented to the 
Royal Society of Canada, 1959.) (Studia Varia Series, Number 4.) Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1960. xi, 242 pp., bibliography, figures, tables. $5.00. 

Caruso, Igor A. Psychanalyse et Synthése: Rapports entre l’analyse psychologique et les valeurs 
existentielles. Texte présenté et adapté de l’allemand par Gérard Monnet. (Textes et Etudes 
Anthropologiques.) Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. 272 pp., index, 18 plates. 240 Fr B. 

Cloward, Richard A. et al. Theoretical Studies in Social Organization of the Prison. (Social Science 
Research Council Pamphlet 15.) New York: Social Science Research Council, 1960. vi, 146 
pp., index. $1.50. 

Collections Ethnographiques: Planches, Aloum No. 1, Touareg Ahaggar. Pubilées sous la Direction 
de L. Balout. Photographies de Marcel Bovis, Légendes de Marceau Gast, Préface de R. 
Capot-Rey. (Délégation Générale du Gouvernement en Algérie sous Direction des Beaux- 
Arts, Musée d’Ethnographie et de Préhistoire du Bardo.) Paris: Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 
1959. 56 plates. 

Colton, Harold S. Hopi Kachina Dolls: With a Key to Their Identification. (Revised Edition.) 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1959. 166 pp., 248 figures, 18 plates, 43 tables. 


$8.00. 
Comas, Juan and Santiago Genovés T. La Antropologia Fisica en México, 1943-1959. (Cuadernos 
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del Instituto de Historia, Serie Antropolégica, Number 10.) Mexico: Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de Mexico, 1960. 66 pp., English summary, index. n.p. 

Comhaire-Sylvain, Suzanne et Jean. Naissance, mort, état-civil 4d Kenscoff (Haiti). Preface by A. 
Dorsinfang-Smets. (Extrait de la Revue de I’Institut de Sociologie, Bruxelles.) Madison, 
New Jersey: Florham Park Press, 1959. 69 pp., 4 tables. $1.00. 

Conover, Helen F. (Compiler). Official Publications of French West Africa 1946-1958: A Guide. 
Washington: General Reference and Bibliography Division, Reference Department, Library 
of Congress, 1960. x, 88 pp., index. $.75. 

de Chardin, Pierre Teilhard. The Phenomenon of Man. With an introduction by Sir Julian Huxley. 
Translated into English by Bernard Wall. New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1959. 
318 pp., appendix, 4 diagrams, index. $5.00. 

de Laguna, Frederica (Ed.). Selected Papers from the American Anthropologist 1888-1920. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1960. x, 930 pp., bibliography, illustrations, index. 
$8.00. 

de Laguna, Frederica. The Story of a Tlingit Community: A Problem in the Relationship between 
Archeological, Ethnological, and Historical Methods. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 172.) Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 

1960. x, 254 pp., appendix, bibliography, frontispiece, index, 11 plates, 18 text figures. $2.00. 

Diderot, Denis. A Diderot Pictorial Encyclopedia of Trades and Industry. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Charles Coulston Gillispie. (Two volumes) New York: Dover Publications Inc., 
1959. 920 pp., 2,000 illustrations, indices, 485 plates. $10.00 (single) ; $18.50 (set). 

Directory of American Psychological Services, 1960. Glendale, Ohio: American Board for Psycho- 
logical Services, 1959. x, 214 pp., 4 appendices. $1.50. 

Djamour, Judith. Melay Kinship and Marriage in Singapore. (London School of Economics, 
Monographs on Social Anthropology, Number 21.) New York: The Humanities Press, 1959. 
159 pp., bibliography, index. $5.00. 

Dorson, Richard M. American Folklore. (The Chicago History of American Civilization.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. ix, 328 pp. $4.50. 

Dunham, H. Warren and S. Kirson Weinberg. The Culture of the State Mental Ios pital. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1960. xxiii, 284 pp., appendix, 2 charts, index, 25 tables. $5.00, 

Dunning, R. W. Social and Economic Change Among the Northern Ojibwa. Toronto, Canada: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1959. xi, 233 pp., 30 plates. $5.50. 

Dutta, Parul. Tie Tangsas of the Namchik and Tirap Valleys. Shillong: North-East Frontier 
Agency, 1959. x, 98 pp., glossary, 33 illustrations, 6 plates. Rs. 3.50. 

Egiar, Zekiye. A Punjabi Village in Pakistan. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. xxiv, 
240 pp., 5 appendices, bibliography, glossary, 4 illustrations, index, 3 maps, 4 tables. $6.00. 

Ehrmann, Winston. Premarital Dating Behavior. Introduction by Margaret Mead. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1959. xvii, 316 pp., bibliography, index, tables. $6.00. 

Elliott, Robert C. The Power of Satire: Magic, Ritual, Art. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1960. ix, 300 pp., appendix, index. $6.00. 

Kage, J. D. Ghana: A Historical Interpretation. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1959. xiii, 122 pp., index, map. $3.00. 

Fay, George E. Handbook of Pottery Types of Nayarit, Mexico. (Instituto Interamericano, Mis- 
cellaneous Papers, Archaeclogical Series No. 1.) Magnolia, Arkansas: Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology, Southern State College, 1959. Unnumbered pages, bibliography, 
figures, map. n.p. 

Ferguson, Charles A. and John J. Gumperz (Eds.). Linguistic Diversity in South Asia: Studies in 
Regional, Social and Functional Variation. (International Journal of American Linguistics, 
Volume 26, Number 3.) (Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and 
Linguistics, Publication Number 13.) Bloomington: Indiana University, 1960. viii, 118 pp. 
$3.50. 

Finch, Stuart M. Fundamentals of Child Psychiatry. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 

1960. 334 pp., bibliography, index. $5.95. 
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Florida Anthropologist, The. (Volume XII, Number 4.) Tallahassee: Florida Anthropological So- 
ciety, 1959. pp. 77-108. $.75 (paperbound). 

Fontenelle, L. F. Raposo. Aimorés: Andlise Antropolégica de um Programa de Satide. Rio de Janeiro: 
D.A.S.P. Servico de Documentacio, 1959. 103 pp., tables. n.p. 

Force, Roland W. Leadership and Cultural Change in Palau. (Fieldiana: Anthropology, Volume 
50 of the Field Museum of Natural History.) Chicago: Chicago Natural History Museum, 
1960. 211 pp., 4 appendices, bibliography, 31 illustrations, index. $5.00 (paperbound). 

Foster, George M. Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanish Heritage. (Viking Fund Publications 
in Anthropology, Number 27.) New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, Incorporated, 1960. ix, 272 pp., bibliography, figures, index, 9 plates. n.p. 

Fourastié, Jean. The Causes of Wealth. Translated and Edited by Theodore Caplow. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. 246 pp., appendix, index, tables. $5.00. 

Fox, Cyril, Life and Death in the Bronze Age: An Archaeologist’s Field-Work. New York: The 
Humanities Press, 1959. xxvii, 193 pp., bibliography, 84 figures, indices, 3 maps, 49 plates. 
$8.50. 

Fraser, Thomas M., Jr. Rusembilan: A Malay Fishing Village in Southern Thailand. (Cornell 
Studies in Anthropology.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1960. xviii, 281 pp., 
2 appendices, bibliography, frontispiece, 11 illustrations, 16 plates. $5.75. 

Freed, Stanley A. Changing Washo Kinship. (Anthropological Records 14: 6.) Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1960. pp. 349-418, 4 appendices, bibliography, graphs. $1.50. 

Freiherr von Ejickstedt, Egon. Die Forschung am Menschen: Einsciiiesslich Rassenkunde und 
Rassengeschichte der Menschheit. Erster Teil, 16. Lieferung. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
1959. pp. 1969-2192, illustrations, plates. 39.— 

Fremantle, Anne (Ed.). A Treasury of Early Christianity. (A Mentor Book.) New York: The New 
American Library, 1960. 511 pp., bibliography, index. $.75 (paperbound). 

Frohse, Franz, Max Brédel, and Leon Schlossberg. Atlas of Human Anatomy. (Fifth Edition) Text 
by Samuel Smith, edited by M. F. Ashley Montagu; Section on Endocrine Glands by Charles 
F. Geschickter, illustrated by Leon Schlossberg, notes by Jesse M. Williams. (Barnes and 
Noble, Number 70). New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1959. 180 pp., bibliography, 104 
illustrations, index. $2.95 (paperbound), $4.50 (cloth bound). 

Gallenkamp, Charles. Maya: The Riddle and Rediscovery of a Lost Civilization. New York: David 
McKay Co., Inc., 1959. xvi, 240 pp., frontispiece, 44 illustrations. $5.50. 

Galloway, Alexander. The Skeletal Remains of Bambandyanalo. Edited by Phillip V. Tobias; fore- 
word by Raymond A. Dart. Johannesburg: Witwatersrand University Press, 1959. xxii, 154 
pp., bibliography, epilogue, 46 figures, 22 tables. £2. 

Gearing, Fred, Robert McC. Netting, and Lisa R. Peattie (Eds.). Documentary History of the Fox 
Project, 1948-1959: A Program in Action Anthropology. Directed by Sol Tax. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1960. v, 426 pp. n.p. 

Gebhard, David. A Preliminary Report on the Prehistoric Paintings of the Diablo Region of Western 
Texas. Roswell, New Mexico: Roswell Museum and Art Center, 1960. 102 pp., appendices, 
bibliography, map, 9 plates. n.p. 

Gelfand, Michael. Shona Ritual with Special Reference to the Chaminuka Cult. Foreword by M. 
Hannan. Capetown: Juta and Company, Limited, 1959. 217 pp., frontispiece, index, plates. 
37/6. 

George, F. H. Automation Cybernetics and Society. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 283 
pp., bibliography, 23 figures, index, 4 plates. n.p. 

Giddings, Ruth Warner (Collector). Yagui Myths and Legends. (Anthropological Papers, Number 
2) Tucson: University of Arizona, 1959. 73 pp., bibliography. $1.25. 

Gifford, E. W. and D. S. Archaeological Excavations in Yap. (Anthropological Records, Volume 18, 
Number 2.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. pp. 149-224, bibliography, 41 
plates, 25 tables, text figures. $1.50. 

Giot, P. R. Brittany. In collaboration with J. L’Helgouach and J. Briard. (Ancient Peoples and 

Places.) New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1960. 272 pp., bibliography, 48 figures, 
20 maps, 73 plates. $6.50. 
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Godlewski, Aleksander Lech. Siruktura Antropologiczna Rdzennej Ludnosci Nowej Gwinei, Aus- 
traliit I Melanezji. (Materialy I Prace Antropologiczne Number 12.) Wroclaw: Polska Aka- 
demia Nauk, Zaklad Antropologii, 1959. 68 pp., figures, tables. Cena zl 16. 

Goldfarb, Nathan. Longitudinal Statistical Analysis: The Method of Repeated Observations from a 
Fixed Sample. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. xiii, 220 pp., appendix, bibliography, 
charts, tables. $5.00. 

Goldschmidt, Walter. (Ed.) Exploring the Ways of Mankind. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1960. xvi, 700 pp., bibliography, index. $6.50. 

Goldthorpe, J. E. and F. B. Wilson. Tribal Maps of East Africa and Zanzibar. (East African Stud- 
ies No. 13.) (Distributed by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Company, Ltd.) Kampala, 
Uganda: East African Institute of Social Research, 1960. 14 pp., bibliography, 8 maps, tables. 
7s. 6d. 

Goode, William J. Die Struktur der Familie. Kéln und Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. 107 
pp. 

Gordon, Edmund I. Sumerian Proverbs: Glimpses of Everyday Life in Ancient Mesopotamia. Chap- 
ter by Thorkild Jacobsen. (Museum Monographs.) Philadelphia: The University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1959. xxvi, 556 pp., bibliography, glossary, 79 plates. $7.50. 

jrifin, Clifford S. Their Brothers’ Keepers: Moral Stewardship in the United States, 1800-1865. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1960. xv, 332 pp., bibliography, 
index. $6.00. 

Guariglia, Guglielmo. Prophetismus und Heilserwartungs-Bewegungen als vilkerkundliches und 
religions-geschichtliches Problem. (Wiener Beitrige zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, 
Band XIII.) Horn: Verlag Ferdinand Berger, 1959. xvi, 322 pp., bibliography, illustrations, 
index, maps, tables. n.p. 

Gulliksen, Harold and Samuel Messick. (Eds.). Psychological Scaling: Theory and A pplications. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. xvi, 211 pp., bibliography, figures, 2 indices, 
tables. $5.00. 

Haimowitz, Morris L. and Natalie Reader Haimowitz (Eds.). Human Development: Selected Read- 
ings. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1960. xiv, 799 pp., figures, index, tables. n.p. 

Hallgren, Bertil. Retinitis Pigmentosa Combined with Congenital Deafness ; with V estibulo-cerebellar 
Ataxia and Mental Abnormality in a Proportion of Cases: A Clinical and Genetico-Statistical 
Study. (Acta Psychiatrica et Neurologica Scandinavica Supplementum 138 Volumen 34.) 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959. 101 pp., 4 appendices, bibliography, 3 maps, 19 
tables. n.p. 

Hammond, R. J. Benefit-Cost Analysis and Water-Pollution Control. (Miscellaneous Publication 
13.) Stanford: Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 1960. xii, 95 pp., appendix, 
bibliography. $1.00. 

Handy, E. S. Craighill and Mary Kawena Pukui. The Polynesian Family System in Ka-‘u, Hawai‘. 
Wellington: The Polynesian Society, Inc., 1958. xvi, 259 pp. n.p. 

Harrington, M. R. The Ozark Bluff-Dwellers. (Indian Notes and Monographs, Volume XII.) 
New York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1960. xiii, 185 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, 16 figures, frontispiece, 47 plates. n.p. 

Hartwig, Werner. Siidasiatische Vilker. Leipzig: Museum fiir Vélkerkunde zu Leipzig, 1958. 70 pp., 
2 charts, 16 illustrations. n.p. 

Hertz, Robert. Death and the Right Hand. Translated by Rodney and Claudia Needham. With an 
Introduction by E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. 174 pp., 
bibliography. $4.50. 

Hinton, Thomas B. A Survey of Indian Assimilation in Eastern Sonora. (Anthropological Papers, 
Number 4.) Tucson: University of Arizona, 1959. 32 pp., bibliography, 12 illustrations, 3 maps. 
$.75. 

Hobsbawm, E. J. Social Bandits and Primitive Rebels: Studies in Archaic Forms of Social Movement 
in the 19th, and 20th Centuries. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. vii, 208 pp., appendix, 3 in- 
dices. $5.00. 

Holiday, Finola and Geoffrey. Tuareg Music of the Southern Sahara. Introduction and Notes to 
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Ethnic Folkways Library Album No. FE 4470. New York: Folkways Records and Service 
Corporation, 1960. 7 pp., illustrations. n.p. 

Holmes, Lowell D. Ta’u: Stability and Change in a Samoan Village. (Reprint of the Polynesian 
Society, Number 7.) Wellington, New Zealand: The Polynesian Society Incorporated, 1958. 
xii, 87 pp., 2 appendices, bibliography, diagram, map, 3 tables. 12/6. 

Hu, Chang-tu in collaboration with Samuel C. Chu, Leslie L. Clark, Jungpang Lo, and Yuanli 
Wu. China: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. Edited by Hsiao Hsia. (Survey of World Cul- 
tures.) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1960. 611 pp., bibliography, 7 maps, 
14 plates, 20 tables. $10.00. 

Hughes, Charles Campbell. An Eskimo Village in the Modern World. With the collaboration of 
Jane M. Hughes. (Cornell Studies in Anthropology.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1960. xiv, 449 pp., appendix, bibliography, glossary, 21 figures, index, 2 maps. $6.75. 

Hunt, H. L. Alpaca. Dallas: H. L. Hunt Press, 1960. 183 pp., 2 photographs. $.50 (paperbound). 

Institute of Social and Economic Research. Fifth Annual Report. Grahamstown, South Africa: 
Rhodes University, 1959. 29 pp. mimeographed. n.p. 

Jahrbuch des Museums fiir Vilkerkunde zu Leipzig. (Band XVII.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1960. 191 pp., bibliography, 17 plates, text figures. n.p. 

Jones, William O. Manioc in Africa. (Publication of the Food Research Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity) (One of a group of Studies in Tropical Development) Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1959. 315 pp., appendix, 10 illustrations, indices, 15 maps. $6.75. 

Journal de la Société des A méricanistes. (Nouvelle Série—Volume 58.) Paris: Au Siége de la Société, 
Musée de l’Homme, 1959. 391 pp., bibliography, 2 charts, 12 figures, indices, 7 plates. 20 NI’. 

Journal of Existential Psychiatry. (Volume I, Number 1.) (Spring 1960.) New York: Libra Pub 
lishers, Inc., 1960. n.p. 

Kaczorowska, Lucyna and Stanislaw Poniatowski. Crania Helvetica. (Materialy I Prace Antro- 
pologiczne, Number 21.) Wroclaw: Polska Akademia Nauk, Zaklad Antropologii, 1959. 35 
pp., English summary, tables. Cena zl 12,-. 

Keeler, Clyde E. Secrets of the Cuna Earthmother: A Comparative Study of Ancient Religions. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1960. 352 pp., bibliography, illustrations, index. $6.00. 

Kenkel, Wiiliam F. The Family in Perspective: A Fourfold Analysis. (Sociology Series.) New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. xiv, 472 pp., bibliography, index, 44 tables. $6.00. 

Koch, Sigmund (Ed.). Psychology: A Study of a Science. (Study I. Conceptual and Systematic.) 
(Volume 2. General Systematic Formulations, Learning, and Special Processes.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. x, 706 pp., appendices, indices, bibliographies. 
$10.00. 

Koch, Sigmund. Psychology: A Study of a Science. (Study I. Conceptual and Systematic.) (Volume 
I. Sensory, Perceptual, and Physiological Formulations.) New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1959. x, 710 pp., appendix, bibliographies, indices, illustrations. $10.00. 

Krich, A. M. (Ed.). The Anatomy of Love. (A Laurel Edition, LC141.) New York: Dell Publishing 
Company, Incorporated, 1960. 317 pp., index. $.50 (paper-bound). 

Kroeber, A. L. and S. A. Barrett. Fishing among the Indians of Northwestern California. With 
special data from E. W. Gifford and G. W. Hewes. (Anthropological Records, Volume 21, 
Number 1.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960. vi, 210 pp., appendix, bibliog- 
raphy, glossary, index, 74 maps, 32 plates, 49 text figures. $4.50. 

Kuper, Hilda. Indian People in Natal. Natal, South Africa: University Press, 1960. xx, 305 pp., 
appendix, bibliography, frontispiece, index, plates, tables. n.p. 

Lange, Charles H. Cochiti: A New Mexico Pueblo, Past and Present. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1959. xxiv, 618 pp., 44 appendices, bibliography, indices, 2 maps, 28 plates, 35 text 
figures. $10.00. 

Lee, Dorothy. Freedom and Culture. (A Spectrum Book.) Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. vii, 179 pp., bibliography, index. $1.95 (paperbound). 

Lees, Robert B. The Grammar of English Nominalizations. (International Journal of American 

Linguistics, Volume 26, Number 3, Part II, July 1960.) (Indiana University Research Center 

in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, Publication 12.) Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
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University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore and Linguistics, 1960. xxvi, 205 pp., 
3 appendices, bibliography, 2 indices. $4.00. 

Le Gros Clark, W. E. The Antecedents of Man: An Introduction to the Evolution of the Primates. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. vii, 374 pp., bibliography, 152 figures, index. $6.00. 

Lévi-Strauss, Claude. Lecon Inaugurale. (Chaire D’Anthropologie Sociale.) Paris: Collége de 
France, 1960. 46 pp. n.p. 

Levitt, Morton. Freud and Dewey on the Nature of Man. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 
180 pp., index. $3.75. 

Lindig, Wolfgang. Die Seri Ein Hoka-Wildbeuterstamm in Sonora, Mexiko. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1959. 116 pp., bibliography, 11 figures (including maps). n.p. 

Lipset, Seymour Martin. Political Man, the Social Bases of Politics. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Compay, Inc., 1960. 432 pp., 2 indices. $4.95. 

Lipsky, George A. and others. Saudi Arabia: Its People, its Society, its Culture. (Survey of World 
Cultures Series.) New Haven: HRAF Press, 1959. 367 pp., 4 maps, 11 tables. $7.00. 

Longmore, Laura. Tlie Dis possessed: A Study of the Sex-Life of Bantu Women in Urban Areas in 
and around Johannesburg. New York: The Humanities Press, 1959. 334 pp., bibliography, 
index, 2 maps. $6.00. 

Lord, Albert B. The Singer of Tales. (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, Number 24.) 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1960. xv, 309 pp., appendices, 
charts, index. $6.75. 

Low, D. Anthony and R. Cranford Pratt. Buganda and British Overrule, 1900-1955: Two Studies. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. xi, 373 pp., 2 appendices, index, 2 maps. $7.70. 

Lowie, Robert H. Crow Texts. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960. xii, 550 pp. n.p. 

McKnight, Robert K. Breadfruit Cultivation Practices and Beliefs in Palau. (Anthropological 
Working Papers, Number 7.) Guam, M. I.: Office of the Staff Anthropologist, Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, 1960. i, 25 pp., glossary. n.p. 

. The Oyabun-Kabun in Palau: A Master-A pprentice System. (Anthropological Working 
Papers, Number 5.) Guam, M. I.: Office of the Staff Anthropologist, Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, 1959. 17 pp., appendix. n.p. 

MacGregor, Frances Cooke. Social Science in Nursing: A pplications for the Improvement of Patient 
Care. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 354 pp., appendix, bibliography, index. 
$5.00. 

Manis, Jerome G. and Samuel I. Clark (Eds.). Man and Society: An Introduction to Social Science. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. xx, 784 pp., index. $7.50. 

Mann, Floyd C. and L. Richard Hoffman. Automation and the Worker: A Study of Social Change in 
Power Planis. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960. xiv, 272 pp., 5 appendices, index, 
tables. $4.50. 

Martin, Paul S. and John B. Rinaldo. Excavations in the Upper Little Colorado Drainage, Eastern 
Arizona. (Fieldiana: Anthropology, Volume 51, Number 1.) Chicago: Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum, 1960. 127 pp., bibliography, 61 illustrations, 2 tables. $4.00. 

Martindale, Don. American Society. (Van Nostrand Series in Sociology.) Princeton, New Jersey: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1960. x, 570 pp., bibliographies, index. $6.75. 

Martinson, Floyd M. Marriage and the American Ideal. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1960. xii, 491 pp., bibliographies, index, 29 tables. $5.50. 

Matsumoto, Yoshiharu Scott. Conlemporary Japan: The Individual and the Group. (Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society; New Series, Volume 50, Part 1.) Philadelphia: The 
American Philosophical Society, 1960. 75 pp., appendices, bibliography, glossary, index, 90 
tables. $2.00. 

Métraux, Alfred. Voodoo in Haiti. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 400 pp., bibliography, 
glossary, 12 illustrations, index, map, 16 plates. $6.50. 

Middleton, J. F. M. (Ed.). International Bibliography of Social and Cultural Anthropology. (Volume 

III.) (UNESCO International Social Sciences Bibliographies.) New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1959. 410 pp., $7.00. 
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Miller, Daniel R. and Guy E. Swanson. Inner Conflict and Defense. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1960. x, 452 pp., appendices, index, tables. $6.95. 

Miller, George A., Eugene Galanter, and Karl H. Pribram. Plans and the Structure of Behavior. 
(A Holt-Dryden Book.) New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960. x, 266 pp., epilogue, 2 
indices, tables. $5.00. 

Mintz, Sidney W. Worker in the Cane: A Puerto Rican Life History. (Caribbean Series, Number 2.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. x, 288 pp., epilogue, frontispiece, glossary, 15 illus- 
trations, 3 maps. $5.00. 

Mixter, Russell L. (Ed.). Evolution and Christian Thought Today. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1959. 224 pp., 22 illustrations, index. $4.50. 

Moehlman, Conrad Henry. How Jesus Became God: An Historical Study of the Life of Jesus to the 
Age of Constantine. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. 206 pp., 8 appendices. 
$4.75. 

Moreland, John Kenneth. Millways of Kent. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1958, xxii, 291 pp., appendices, 5 figures, 14 tables. $5.00. 

Moscati, Sabatino. The Face of the Ancient Orient: A Panorama of Near Eastern Civilizations in 
Pre-Classical Times. (Translation.) Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. xvi, 328 pp., 5 illustra- 
tions, map, 32 plates. $6.00. 

Murphy, Robert F. Headhunter’s Heritage: Social and Economic Change among the Munduruci 
Indians. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960. xi, 202 pp., bibliography, index, 2 
maps. $5.50. 

Nelson, Lowry, Charles E. Ramsey, and Coolie Verner. Community Structure and Change. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1960. xiii, 464 pp., bibliographies, 8 figures, indices, 8 tables. 
$6.50. 

Nida, Eugene A. A Synopsis of English Syntax. Edited by Benjamin Elson. (Linguistic Series, 
Number 4.) Norman: Summer Institute of Linguistics of the University of Oklahoma, 1960. 
Ixviii, 233 pp., bibliography. $1.50. 

Nordskog, John Eric (Ed.). Social Change. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. 
vii, 423 pp., index. $7.50. 

Nyirenda, A. A., H. D. Ngwane, and D. G. Bettison. Further Economic and Social Studies, Blan- 
tyre-Limbe, Nyasaland. (Rhodes-Livinsgtone Communication, Number 17.) Lusaka, North- 
ern Rhodesia: The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1959. 49 pp., tables. 4s. 

Orczykowska, Zofia. Analiza Antropologicena Tadzykéw z Pamiru. (Materialy I Prace Antro- 
pologiczne, Number 46.) Wroclaw: Polska Akademia Nauk, Zaklad Antropologii, 1959. 52 
pp., English summary, figures, tables. Cena zl 16,-. 

Osborne, Richard H. and Frances V. de George. Genetic Basis of Morphological Variation: An 
Evaluation and A pplication of the Twin Study Method. Foreword by Theodosius Dobzhansky. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press for The Commonwealth Fund, 1959. xxii, 204 pp., 6 
appendices, bibliography, 2 figures, 92 tables. $5.00. 

Ottenberg, Simon and Phoebe, Cultures and Societies of Africa. Edited with a general introduction, 
commentaries, and notes. New York: Random House, 1960. 564 pp., bibliography, figures, 
index, plates. 

Owen, Roger C. Marobavi: A Study of an Assimilated Group in Northern Sonora. (Anthropological 
Papers, Number 3.) Tucson: University of Arizona, 1959. ix, 53 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, 
18 illustrations, 2 maps, 6 tables. $1.25. 

Palmatary, Helen Constance. The Archaeology of the Lower Tapajés Valley, Brazil. (Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume 50, Part 3.) Philadelphia, Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 1960. 243 pp., appendix, bibliography, 12 figures, 6 maps, 121 
plates, tables. $5.00. 

Parsons, Talcott. Structure and Process in Modern Societies. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960. 344 
pp., bibliography, index. $6.00. 

Penrose, L. S. Outline of Human Genetics. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1959. xii. 146 pp., 4 

appendices, bibliography, 18 figures, index, 6 plates. $2.50. 
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People’s Commune in China. Special Number of Oriental Culture (No. 27, March 1959). Tokyo: 
Institute for Oriental Culture, University of Tokyo, 1959. 123 pp., Japanese text. n.p. 

Peterson, Frederick A. Ancient Mexico: An Introduction to the Pre-Hispanic Cultures. Maps and 
drawings by José Luis Franco. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 313 pp., appendix, 
bibliography, 6 maps, 24 plates. $7.95. 

Phillips, C. M. Blindness in the Kawambwa District, Northern Rhodesia. (Rhodes-Livingstone Com- 
munication, Number 15.) Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia: Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1959. 
pp. 1-20, 3 appendices, charts. 5s. 

Phillips, Jewell Cass. Municipal Government and Administration in America. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1960. viii, 648 pp., bibliography, index. $6.95. 

Piha, Kalevi. Asunto-Olot Ja Viihtyvyys: Sosiologinen Tutkimus Turun Kunnallisista Asunnoista. 
(Turun Yliopiston Sosiologian Laitos, Sarja—B: 1—Series.) Turku: Institute of Sociology, 
1960, 114 pp., bibliography, 103 tables. n.p. 

Pike, Kenneth L. Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure of Human Behavior. 
(Part III [Chapters 11-17], Preliminary Edition.) Glendale, California: Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1960. vii, 146 pp., bibliography, index. n.p. 

The Primordia of Bishop White Kennett, The First English Bibliography on America. Introduction 
by Frederick R. Goff. (Facsimile edition.) Washington: Pan American Union, 1959. xliv, 275 
pp., appendix, index. $3.00. 

Quin, P. J. Foods and Feeding Habits of the Pedi with Special Reference to Identification, Classifica- 
tion, Preparation and Nutritive Value of the Respective Foods. Johannesburg: Witwatersrand 
University Press, 1959. xvii, 276 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, 134 plates, 47 tables. £3.10s. 

Rainwater, Lee. And the Poor Get Children: Sex, Contraception, and Family Planning in the W orking 
Class. Assisted by Karol Kane Weinstein. Preface by J. Mayone Stycos. (Social Research 
Studies in Contemporary Life.) Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. xiv, 201 pp., appendices, 
bibliography, index. $3.95. 

Read, Margaret. Children of their Fathers: Growing Up Among the Ngoni of Nyasaland. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. 176 pp., 3 appendices, 29 plates. $4.75. 

Remitz, Uno. Professional Satisfaction among Swedish Bank Employees. Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 
1960. 422 pp., appendices, bibliography, figures. Dan. kr. 86.-. 

Research in Science and Technology at the University of Arizona: An Interpretive Report. Tucson: 
University of Arizona, 1959. 88 pp., plates. n.p. 

Resek, Carl. Lewis Henry Morgan: American Scholar. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
xi, 184 pp., bibliography, index. $4.50. 

Ritchie, William A. and Don W. Dragoo. The Eastern Dispersal of Adena. (New York State Mu- 
seum and Science Service, Bulletin Number 379.) Albany, N. Y.: State Education Depart- 
ment, University of the State of New York, 1960. 80 pp., bibliography, 2 figures, 16 plates, 
5 tables. $1.25. 

Robert H. Lowie, Ethnologist: A Personal Record. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. xii, 
198 pp., frontispiece, 23 photographs. $5.00. 

Roberts, D. F. and J. S. Weiner. (Eds.) The Scope of Physical Anthropology and its Place in Aca- 
demic Studies. (Published for the Society for the Study of Human Biology.) The Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 66 pp. n.p. 

Rohrer, John H. and Munro S. Edmonson (Eds.). The Eighth Generation: Cultures and Personali- 
ties of New Orleans Negroes. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. xi, 346 pp., 4 appendices, 
index, 6 tables. $6.00. 

Ross, Marvin C. (Ed.). George Catlin: Episodes from Life Among the Indians and Last Rambles. 
(Civilization of the American Indian Series, Number 55.) Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1959. xxv, 357 pp., 2 appendices, bibliography, frontispiee, index, 151 plates. $12.50. 

Sahlins, Marshall D. and Elman R. Service (Eds.) Evolution and Culture. Foreword by Leslie A. 
White. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960. xii, 131 pp., bibliography. $3.75. 

Sanders, William T. Prehistoric Ceramics and Settlement Patterns in Quintana Roo, Mexico. (Con- 
tributions to American Anthropology and History, Number 60.) (Preprinted from Carnegie 

Institution of Washington Publication 606, 155-264, March 1960.) Washington: Carnegie 
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Institution of Washington, 1960. 3 appendices, bibliography, 19 figures, frontispiece (map), 
7 tables. $6.25 (cloth bound), $5.75 (paperbound). 

Schlafinhaufen, Otto. Anthropologia Helvetica. (II A. Die Anthropologie der Kantone und der 
natiirlichen Landschaften.) Ziirich: Druck und Verlag, Art. Institut Orell Fiissli Ag, 1959. 708 
pp., bibliography, 63 maps with overlays (separately bound in Anthropologia Helvetica, 11. 
B.), 970 tables. n.p. 

Seboek, Thomas A. (Ed.). American Studies in Uralic Linguistics. Edited by the Indiana Uni- 
versity Committee on Uralic Studies. (Uralic and Altaic Series, Volume 1.) Bloomington: 
Indiana University Publications, 1960. vi, 356 pp. $4.00. 

Shinichiro Takakura. The Ainu of Northern Japan: A Study in Conquest and Acculturation. Trans- 
lated and annotated by John A. Harrison. (Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, New Series—Volume 50, Part 4.) Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1960. 
88 pp., bibliography, 2 maps. $2.00. 

Shinoda, Minoru. The Founding of the Kamakura Shogunate 1180-1185. (With selected translations 
from the Azuma Kagami.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 385 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, 5 figures, index. $7.50. 

Shukla, Bramha Kumar. The Daflas of the Subansiri Region. (People of NEFA.) Shillong: North- 
East Frontier Agency, 1959. x, 138 pp., bibliography, glossary, 19 illustrations, index, 9 
plates. Rs. 4.00. 

Sick, Helmut. Tukani. Translated by R. H. Stevens. New York: Eriksson-Taplinger Company, 
Inc., 1960. 240 pp., glossary, 40 photographs. $5.00. 

Sigerist, Henry E. On the History of Medicine. Edited and with an introduction by Felix Marti- 
Ibafiez. Foreword by John F. Fulton. New York: MD Publications, Inc., 1960. xi, 333 pp., 
index. $6.75. 

——. On the Sociology of Medicine. Edited by Milton I. Roemer. Foreword by James M. 
Mackintosh, M.D. New York: MD Publications, Inc., 1960. xiii, 397 pp., index. $6.75. 

Simao, Azis and Frank Goldman. I/anhaém: Estudo Sébre 0 Desenvolvimento Econémico e Social de 
uma Communidade Litordnea. (Boletim Namero 226, Sociologia II, Namero 1.) Sao Paulo: 
Universidade de Sao Paulo Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, 1958. 86 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, illustrations. n.p. 

Slotkin, James Sydney. From Field to Factory: New Industrial Employees. Glencoe: The Free Press 
and Chicago: Research Center in Economic Development and Cultural Change, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1960. 156 pp., bibliography. $4.00. 

Sobova, Alena. Rust a Vyvojdeti Do 3 Let. (Materialy I Prace Antropologiczne, Number 28.) Wro- 
claw: Polska Akademia Nauk, Zaklad Antropologii, 1959. 131 pp., bibliography, maps, 
tables. n.p. 

Social and Cultural Pluralism in the Caribbean. (Papers from a conference on Social and Cultural 
Pluralism in the Caribbean supported conjointly by the New York Academy of Sciences and 
the Research Institute for the Study of Man.) (Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
Volume 83, Article, pp. 761-916.) New York: New York Academy of Sciences, 1960. bibliog- 
raphies, tables. n.p. 

Social Science Research Council. Annual Report 1958-1959. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1959. 98 pp. n.p. 

The Sociological Review. Special Number on Urbanism in West Africa. Edited by K. L. Little. 
(Volume 7, Number 1, New Series, July, 1959.) Keele, Staffordshire: University College of 
North Staffordshire, 1959. 131 pp., bibliographies. 11 s. 

Stanton, William. The Leopard’s Spots: Scientific Attitudes Toward Race In America 1815-59. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. ix, 244 pp., index. $4.00. 

Steen, Edwin B. and Ashley Montagu. Anatomy and Physiology, Volume 2: Urinary, Respiratory, 
Nervous Systems, Sensations and Sense Organs, Endocrine and Reproductive System. (College 
Outline Series, No. 99) New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1959. xv, 314 pp., 6 appendices, 
bibliography, figures. $2.50 (paper bound). 

Stein, Maurice R. The Eclipse of Community: An Interpretation of American Studies. Princeton, 
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New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1960. vii, 354 pp., bibliography, epilogue, indices. 
$6.00. 

Stein, Maurice R., Arthur J. Vidich, and David Manning White (Eds.). Identity and Anxiety: 
Survival of the Person in Mass Society. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960. 658 pp. $7.50. 

Stepanek, Joseph E. Small Industry Advisory Services: An International Study. (International In- 
dustrial Development Center, Stanford Research Institute). Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1960. xii, 193 pp., 4 appendices, illustrations, tables. $6.00. 

SteSlicka, Wanda. Badania Antropologicsne Narciarzy. (Materialy I Prace Antropologiczne, 
Number 47.) Wroclaw: Polska Akademia Nauk, Zaklad Antropologii, 1959. 68 pp., tables. 
Cena zl 16,-. 

Stéhr, Waldemar. Das Tolenritual der Dajak. (Ethnologica, Neue Folge, Band 1.) KéIn: Kommis- 
sions-Verlag, E. J. Brill, 1959. viii, 247 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, figures, map, plates. 
n.p. 

Sutton-Smith, Brian. The Games of New Zealand Children. (Folklore Studies: 12) Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959. 193 pp., 3 appendices, bibliography, indices. map. $4.00. 
Symon, S. A. African Medicine in the Mankoya District, Northern Rhodesia. (Rhodes-Livingstone 
Communication, Number 15.) Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia: Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 

1959. pp. 21-67., charts. 5s. 

Talbot, Phillips (Ed.). A Select Bibliography: Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe, Latin America. New 
York: American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 1960. ix, 533 pp., indices. n.p. 

Tardits, Claude. Bamiléké de V?Ouest Cameroun. Preface by Hubert Deschamps. (L’Homme 
d’Outre-Mer, New Series, Number 4.) Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault, 1960. 136 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, 5 illustrations, map, 14 tables. 1500 Fr. 

Taro Cultivation Practices and Beliefs. (Part I: The Western Carolines.) (Anthropological Working 
Papers, Number 6.) Guan, M. I.: Office of the Staff Anthropologist, Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, 1960. ii. 68 pp., figures, glossary. n.p. 

Taro Cultivation Practices and Beliefs. (Part Il: The Eastern Carolines and the Marshall Islands.) 
(Anthropological Working Papers, Number 6.) Guam, M. I.: Office of the Staff Anthropolo- 
gist, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 1960. ii, 69-140, figures. n.p. 

Tax, Sol (Ed.). The Evolution of Life: Its Origin, History, and Future. (Volume I of Evolution after 
Darwin, the University of Chicago Centennial.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
viii, 629 pp., bibliography. $10.00. 

———. The Evolution of Man. (Volume II of Evolution after Darwin, The University of Chicago 
Centennial.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. viii, 473 pp., bibliography. $10.00. 

Trabalhos de Antropologia e Etnologia. (Volume XVII in honor of Prof. Doutor Mendes Correa.) 
Porto: Instituto de Antropologia, 1959. 543 pp., bibliography, illustrations, index, maps, 
photographs, tables. n.p. 

Trelease, Allen W. Indian A ffairs in Colonial New York: The Seventeenth Century. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1960. xv, 379 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, 8 illustrations, 
index, 4 maps. $6.75. 

Trimborn, Hermann. Archdologische Studien in den Kordilleren Boliviens. (Baessler-Archiv, 
Beitrige zur Vélkerkunde, Herausgegeben im Auftrage des Museums fiir Vélkerkunde Berlin, 
Neue Folge, Beiheft 2.) Berlin: Verlag von Dietrich Reimer, 1959. 76 pp., bibliography, 76 
illustrations. n.p. 

United Nations Technical Assistance Programme. Public Administration Aspects of Communily 
Development Programmes. New York: United Nations, Office for Public Administration, 1959. 
iv, 107, 5 appendices, charts. n.p. 

Van Wing, J. Etudes Bakongo: Sociologie—Religion et Magie. (Twelfth edition.) Museum Lessi- 
anum, Section Missiologique Number 39.) Bruges, Belgium: Desclée-De Brouwer, 1959. 512 
pp., bibliography, index, maps. 300 Fr belges. 

Vickers, Geoffrey. The Undirected Society: Essays on the Human Implications of Industrialization 
in Canada. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1959. viii, 192 pp. $4.50. 

Vidart, Daniel D. Sociologia Rural. (Volume I.) (Coleccion Agricola Salvat.) Barcelona, Madrid: 

Salvat Editores, 1960. xi, 724 pp., bibliography, 242 figures. n.p. 
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———. Sociologia Rural. (Volume I.) (Coleccio Agricola Salvat.) Barcelona, Madrid: Salvat 
Editores, 1960. viii, 726-1380 pp., 223 illustrations, indices. n.p. 

Vivian, Gordon R. The Hubbard Site and Other Tri-Wall Structures in New Mexico and Colorado. 
(Archeological Research Series, Number 5.) Washington: National Park Service, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, 1959. vii, 92 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, 63 illustrations, 21 
tables. $1.00. 

von Bonin, Gerhardt (Translator). Some Papers on the Cerebral Cortex. (American Lecture Series 
Publication Number 332) (Monograph in the Bannerstone Division of American Lectures in 
Classics in Science and Medicine.) Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1960. xxiv, 396 
pp., appendix, bibliography, 42 figures, tables. $11.50. 

Warner, W. Lloyd and Norman H. Martin. (Eds.) Industrial Man: Businessmen and Business Or- 
ganizations. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xi, 580 pp., 3 charts, 27 tables. $6.50. 
Watts, Alan W. Nature, Man, and Woman. (A Mentor Book.) New York: New American Library, 

1960. 176 pp., bibliography. $.50 (paperbound). 

Webb, William S. and Charles E. Snow. The Dover Mound. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1959. v, 72 pp., bibliography, 43 figures, 7 tables. n.p. 

Wedel, Waldo R. An Introduction to Kansas Archeology. With Description of the Skeletal Re- 
mains from Doniphan and Scott Counties, Kansas, by T. D. Stewart. (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 174.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1959. xvii, 723 pp., appendix, bibliography, index, 97 plates, 109 text figures. $3.00 (paper- 
bound.) 

Whiteford, Andrew H. (Ed.). Teaching Anthropology. (Papers presented at the Seminar on Teach- 
ing of Anthropology, 33rd Annual Meeting of the Central States Anthropological Society, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1957.) (Logan Museum Publications in Anthropology, Bulletin Number 
8.) Beloit, Wisconsin: Beloit College, 1960. 66 pp., bibliography. $1.00. 

Wildschut, William and John C. Ewers. Crow Indian Beadwork: A Descriptive and Historical 
Study. (Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Volume 
XVI.) New York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1959. vii, 55 pp., 
bibliography, frontispiece, 47 plates (3 in color). $3.50. 

Wilson, Edmund. A pologies to the Iroquois. With a study of ““The Mohawks in High Steel’ by 
Joseph Mitchell. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1959. vi, 310 pp., 15 plates. $4.95. 

Wrzosek, Adam. Bibliografia Antropologii Polskiej: Do Roku 1955 Wlacznie. (Bibliografia Abecad- 
lowa I Przedmiotowa, Tom I.) Wroclaw: Polska Akademia Nauk, Zaklad Antropologii, 1959. 
467 pp., Cena zl 100,-. 

Yam Cultivation in the Trust Territory. (Anthropological Working Papers, Number 4.) Guam, M. I.: 
Office of the Staff Anthropologist, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 1959. 65 pp. mimeo- 


graphed. n.p. 
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Outstanding MCGRAW-HILL @ooks 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD—An Introduction to Anthropology 
By E. Adamson Hoebel, University of Minnesota, Second Edition. 678 pages, $9.00 


An introductory anthropology text which covers the subject thoroughly and includes cur- 
rent trends in the field. Includes chapters on ancient man and prehistoric culture, race and 
culture, primitive culture, bibliography, glossary, index. Also available: READINGS IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY by Hoebel, Jennings, and Smith (417 pages, $5.25 clothbound, $3.95 
paperbound). A collection of readings that has been selected to familiarize the reader with 
original source material in anthropology. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JULIAN H. STEwArp and Louis C, Faron, both of the University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appearance 
in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the different 
varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western influences, in 
post-Columbian times, One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as “unquestionably 
the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become the standard 
textbook.” 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 


By Hupert M. BLALock, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology. 
480 pages, $7.95 
This text provides students having limited mathematical backgrounds with an understand- 
ing of the fundamental ideas of statistical inference. It is written primarily for advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students of sociology. As compared with other statistics texts for 
sociologists with little mathematics background, Blalock places a greater emphasis on the 
logic of statistical inference and on understanding basic concepts. 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 
By Greorce P. Murpock, Yale University. 456 pages, Text Edition $8.75 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments 
of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indig- 
enous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major 
movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the 
first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Religion in a Tswana Chiefdom 


By B. A. PAUW. A study of present-day religion among the Tlhaping, a rural 
Bantu tribe among the Tswana cluster that was the first to come in contact 
with Europeans, more particularly through the work of Rober Moffatt at 
Kurman. The religious organization has been viewed within the framework 
of the people’s social structure and economy. I//lustrated. $6.10 


A Study of the Logbara 
(Ma’Di) Language 
Grammar and Vocabulary 


By J. P. CRAZZOLARA. A textbook of the language spoken by a group of 
African tribes including about 200,000 people living on the Nile-Congo 
watershed which is the boundary between Uganda and the Belgian Congo. 

$6.75 


The Ethiopians 


An Introduction to Country and People 


By EDWARD ULLENDORF. This is a general introduction dealing with the 
geography, history, peoples, languages, economics, and institutions of Ethi- 
opia. It is based on Dr. Ullendorf’s many years of study of the area and his 
five years spent in Eritrea and Ethiopia during World War II. Illustrated. 

$4.80 


Year of Decision 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1960 


By PHILIP MASON. In this book the author recalls the long discussion both 
in the United Kingdom and in Rhodesia which led up to the formation of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. He recounts the arguments for 
and against federation and goes on to describe the new nation’s first prob- 
lems, the reactions they provoked, and how they were met. (Institute of Race 


Cloth $3.40 
Paper $2.00 


Relations). 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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We specialize in 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


ANTHROPOLOGY & ETHNOLOGY 
Prehistory, American Archaeology, Primitive Art 


American and foreign publications 
Current, out-of-print, rare 


Catalogues issued 


E. SCHEUER 
112 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 
Telephone LF 3-7957 


Books bought Books sold 


ANATOMY, ANTHROPOLOGY 
EMBRYOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta Medica 
covering the world’s medical literature in the whole field in its widest 
sense. Abstracts are conveniently classified under the main chapters: 
General, Gross Anatomy; Histology; Tissue Culture; Embryology and 


Anthropology. All abstracts are classified and indexed. 


900 pages containing approximately 4,000 abstracts a year. 


PRICE: $22.50 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd St., New York 29, N.Y. 
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IMPORTANT TITLES IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE DRUM AND THE HOE: Life and Lore of the Haitian People 


Harold Courlander. Vividly reveals the complex of Haiti's colorful Afro-American-French 
influences. It separates dramatic fact and romantic legend in emphasizing Haitian folklore, 


religion, language, art, music, and dancing. Illustrated, and with 128 pages of music. 
$10.00 


LOWIE’S SELECTED PAPERS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Edited by Cora Du Bois. Thirty-three essays by this pioneer ethnographer who helped shape 
anthropology as a science, covering his writings from 1911 to 1955. $10.00 


CROW WORD LISTS: Crow-English and English-Crow Vocabularies 


Robert H. Lowie. A companion volume to his CROW TEXTS, and presenting the vocabulary 
to that work. The word lists were transcribed from his notes made during his visits to the 


Crow. A useful teaching and translation aid. $5.50 


CROW TEXTS 


Collected, Translated and Edited by Robert H. Lowie. The only comprehensive collection of 
Crow language materials in print. The texts include accounts of customs, Coyote Cycle 


tales, myths about creation, stories of heroes, songs, prayers, and curses. $6.50 


ROBERT H. LOWIE, ETHNOLOGIST: A Personal Record 


An autobiographical account of the notable American ethnologist's field work, his profes- 


sional career and, in part, the story of developments in the field of anthropology. $5.50 


LIVINGSTONE’S PRIVATE JOURNALS: 1851-1853 


Edited by |. Schapera. Never before published in full, these journals include descriptions of 
routes that the famed explorer took, add considerably to our knowledge of the Makololo, 
contain information about Portuguese slave-traders, and reveal Livingstone's great interest 


in natural history. $5.00 
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HEADHUNTER’S HERITAGE 


Robert F. Murphy. This analysis of social and economic change among the Mundurucé 


Indians of the Amazon Valley is a significant contribution to anthropological theory. $5.00 


CASTE AND KINSHIP IN CENTRAL ASIA 


Adrian C. Mayer. A firsthand analysis of the caste system in a multi-caste village and its 


environs. $6.00 


CULTURE AND HISTORY: Prolegomena to the Comparative 


Study of Civilization 


Philip Bagby. “A very able book, and an important one not only for what it achieves, but 


for the prospects of further achievement that it opens up." Arnold Toynbee. $5.00 


PINEAPPLE TOWN, HAWAII 


Edward Norbeck. Based on long residence and field research in Hawaii, this is a highly 
readable account of the cultural and social dimensions of a pineapple-plantation com- 


munity—the village of Maunaloa at the western end of Molokai island. $5.00 


ZULU JOURNAL: Field Notes of a Naturalist in South Africa 


Raymond B. Cowles. A colorful account of animal life in the Hluhluwe valley in Natal. 
“That very rare thing, a travel book that gives you a recl picture not only of the country, 


but of the people and animals that inhabit it."" N.Y. Times Book Review. $6.00 


HEALTH IN THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN CULTURE: 
A Community Study 


Magaret Clark. An intensive study of a Mexican-American neighborhood, Sal si Puedes, on 
the eastern edge of San Jose in Santa Clara County, California. Dr. Clark speaks fluent 
Spanish, lived in the community for more than a year, observed and shared its social life. 


$5.00 


At your bookseller or 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS ¢ Berkeley 4 
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| Coming in November 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN: 
A Brief Introduction to Physical Anthropology 


Gabriel W. Lasker, Wayne State University 


A brief text emphasizing human evolution, this book introduces the chief 
concepts of physical anthropology in such a way that no prior familiarity 
with the subject is necessary. It presents physical anthropology as an in- 
tegrated field of study in which fossil man, primatology, human genetics, 
blood group studies, and human growth have common theoretical bases. 
250 pages Illustrated $3.25 tentative price 


Highly praised 


e “A first rate series.” 
“Unique teaching tools.” 
e “Fill a long-standing gap.”’ 


STUDIES IN CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Edited by George and Louise Spindler, Stanford University 


‘In my opinion, the five case studies are a significant contribution to the 
teaching of anthropology. Aside from being attractive in appearance, the 
booklets offer succinct, clear, and, at the same time, authoritative ac- 
counts which are either impossible or very difficult to obtain from the 
existing anthropological literature.”—Samuel Koenig, Brooklyn College 
The five, paperbound booklets, each about 100 pages in length, list at $1.25 each. 


e BEING A PALAUAN 
H. G. Barnett, University of Oregon 
BUNYORO: AN AFRICAN KINGDOM 
John Beattie, Oxford University 
e THE TIWI OF NORTH AUSTRALIA 
C. W. M. Hart, Univ. of Wis.; Arnold Pilling, Wayne State Univ. 
THE CHEYENNES: INDIANS OF THE GREAT PLAINS 
E. Adamson Hoebel, University of Minnesota 


TEPOZTLAN: VILLAGE IN MEXICO 


Oscar Lewis, University of Illinois 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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LEWIS HENRY MORGAN 


American Scholar 
By Carl Resek. Lewis Henry Morgan’s youthful interest in the Iroquois Indians de- 
veloped into a lifelong passion that brought him international fame. Here is a long- 
needed biography of a man whose life and thought are not only synonymous with 
the beginnings of American anthropology but a valuable index to the intellectual 
climate of his day. $4.50 


THE RITES OF PASSAGE 
By Arnold Van Gennep. For the first time in English—the famed French anthro- 
pologist’s classic work on the significance of the transitional rituals of birth, puberty, 
matriage, and death. 50 


THE LITTLE COMMUNITY and PEASANT SOCIETY 
AND CULTURE 


By Robert Redfield. A one-volume paperback reissue of two Redfield classics—the 
first exploring means by which anthropologists can understand the small community; 
the second indicating ways in which anthropology can move from the study of isolated 
primitive tribes to study complex civilized societies. A Phoenix paperback $2.25 


THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS 


Scientific Attitudes toward Race in America, 1815-59 
By William Stanton. Early in the nineteenth century a group of American scientists 
(known as the “American School”) became convinced by their investigations that the 
races of man were actually distinct species. Here is an account of this vital and 
violently controversial period in American scientific history, its origins, and its effects 
on the American Dream. $4.00 


SONS OF THE SHAKING EARTH 
By Eric R. Wolf. The people of Mexico and Guatemala—their land, history, pre- 
history, and culture—portrayed by an anthropologist with a gift for writing. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs and drawings. $5.00 


INDIAN LIFE IN THE UPPER GREAT LAKES 
11,000 B.C. to A.D. 1800 


By George I. Quimby. The first comprehensive account of the early cultures and his- 
tory of the Upper Great Lakes region—coordinating cultural and geological events 
into a meaningful interpretation of archeological findings. $5.95 


METHOD IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


By A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Edited by Mr. R. Srinivas. The papers of the late A, R. 
Radcliffe-Brown stand today as classic definitions of the scope and method of social- 
anthropology. This selection makes his most influential work conveniently available. 


$3.75 
FIELD WORK 


An Introduction to the Social Sciences 


By Buford H. Junker. Introduction by Everett C, Hughes. The author brings together 
all the known methods of field work in the social sciences. He discusses the meaning of 
field work; how the student observer, records, and reports his subject; the type of 
situation he encounters; his own adaptation to peculiarly demanding cases. 
Paper $5.00 


Through your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF PRESS 


57650 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In Camapa: The University of Toronto Press, Toronte &, Ontarie 


SAVINGS To members of the A.A.A. only, until April 1, 1961, 


ON Orders accompanied by remittance should be sent to 
| American Anthropological Association, 1530 P Street, 


BOOKS N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 
$ 4.50 $ 3.50 
7.95 6.40 


Caillois—Man and the Sacred 
Caso—The Aztecs: People of the Sun 
Catlin—E pisodes from “Life Among the Indians” and “Last 
Rambles” 
Clark & Cole (Ed.) Third Pan-African Congress on Pre- 
history 
Eggan (Ed.) Social Anthropology of North American 
Tribes 8.00 
Foster—Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanish Heritage 6.00 
of Java 7.50 
Kroeber—Nature of Culture 10.00 
Kroeber, et al—Anthropology Today 9.00 
Middleton & Tait (Ed.) Tribes Without Rulers 5.50 
O’Kane—The Hopis: Portrait of a Desert People 6.00 
Redfield—The Little Community 4.00 
Redfield—Peasant Society and Culture 3.75 
Sanders—Balkan Village 4.00 
Tax, et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 7.00 
Thomas (Ed.)—Current Anthropology 5.00 
Thomas (Ed.)}—Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the 
Earth 12.50 
Thompson—Maya Hieroglyphic Writing 10.00 7.50 
von Furer-Haimendorf—An Anthropological Bibliography 
of South East Asia 


12.50 


15.00 


22.50 18.00 
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VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


. 18—Hodgen—Change and History 4.50 3.40 
. 20—Gladwin and Sarason—Truk: Man in Paradise 6.50 5.00 
. 22—Sebeok and Ingemann—Studies in Cheremis: the 
Supernatural 
No. 25—Bacon—Obok: A Study of Social Structure in 
Eurasia 


No. 26—Jacobs—Content and Style of an Oral Literature: 
Clackamas Chinook Myths and Tales 5.00 


5.00 3.75 


4.00 3.00 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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